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“HURRIANS AND SUBARIANS ”? 


E. A. SPEISER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


I 


The Hurrian-Subarian issue is compounded of 
many ingredients. On the surface it is largely a 
question of terminology. Yet no solution can be 
attempted without involving a number of other 
factors: political and cultural history; date, pro- 
venience, and character of the sources; and the 
time and place of their discovery. The importance 
of the problem as it now confronts us is due prima- 
rily to one of its component elements, which the 
sources designate specifically and unambiguously 
as “ Hurrian.” This group has emerged in recent 
years as one of the vital factors in the over-all 
history of the ancient Near East. Because their 
activities are attested over a considerable period 
and because they range, furthermore, over the 
length and breadth of the whole region, the per- 
tinent sources differ widely as to import and de- 
pendability. In addition, the evaluation of the 
available material is further complicated by the 
circumstance that accidents affecting the order of 
discovery have left their own confusing marks on 
the successive stages in the evolution of the 
problem. 

Of the two designations,” “ Subarian ” * was the 
first to confront cuneiformists—in a variety of 
sources from Mesopotamia. “ Hurrian” was en- 
countered later, along the western fringes of the 
region : first in the Amarna material and thereafter 
in a steadily increasing body of documents from 
Anatolia and Syria, including the texts from Ras 
Shamra (Ugarit). A link between Subarians in 
the east and Hurrians in the west was established 
eventually with the aid of personal names—first 
from Babylonia and subsequently from Nuzi. Mean- 
while, extra-cuneiform connections of the Hurrians 


1Cf. Ignace J. Gelb, Hurrians and Subarians (Abbr. 
HaS). The Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago: Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilizations, No. 
22. The University of Chicago Press: 1944. Pp. xv + 
128, with 1 map. 

2A third designation, “ Mitannian,” was in vogue 
down to the first quarter of this century, but was 
eventually given up as inadequate. 


*This English form is the one used by Gelb. It is 


preferable to the earlier “ Subarean,” modeled after the 
German “ subariisch,” which, in turn, was intended to 
avoid confusion with a possible “ sub-arisch.” 


proved to include the biblical Horites as well as 
sundry Egyptian analogues.* With this mounting 
evidence for the expansion of the Hurrians came 
also recognition of their substantial influence on 
other cultures—the Hittite, the Assyrian,° and the 
Canaanite—involving such fields as political his- 
tory, law and society,® religion, art,’ and linguistics.® 

Faced thus with a factor as multilateral as it 
was unexpected, scholars had an understandable 
concern about the immediate problem of termin- 
ology. The earliest choice as an appropriate com- 
mon term was “ Mitannian.” But this designation 
was gradually superseded by “ Subarian,” ® which 
maintained itself until at length it in turn came 


to be challenged by “ Hurrian.”*® Of late, the 


‘For the value hu in the Egyptian form of this name 
ef. W. F. Albright, The Vocalization of the Egyptian 
Syllabic Orthography (1934) 37, 53f.; note also AASOR 
13.27 and Gelb, HaS 50. 

5 Cf. A. Gétze, Hethiter, Churriter und Assyrer (1936). 

*This important field of cultural interconnections is 
only beginning to come in for proper recognition. See 
Paul Koschaker, ZA 41.1-92; and for suggestions of 
possible relations with Old Testament material note, 
e.g., C. Gordon, Revue Biblique 1935 1-8; H. Lewy, 
Orientalia 9.366; S. Feigin, Missitrei Heavar (1943, 
in Hebrew) 15 ff. 

7Cf. above, note 5. On the subject of the painted 
pottery from the Hurrian stratum at Billa see pro- 
visionally my remarks in The Museum Journal 23 
(1933) 273 ff., and in Eacavations at Tepe Gawra I 
(1936) 161. For “Subartu ” ware cf. M. E. L. Mallo- 
wan (apud F. Thureau-Dangin), RA 36. 26-27. 

8 Cf. Language 16 (1940) 338 n.56; Introduction to 
Hurrian (1H, 1941) 61 f. 

® For a full account of this problem cf. HaS 1 ff. A. 
Ungnad first proposed “subariisch” as the required 
joint designation in OLZ 1915 241. 

10 Although this term had previously been used by 
others, the first determined effort to justify it as a 
common designation for the pertinent elements from 
both east and west was made, I believe, in the joint 
statement on “A New Factor in the History of the 
Ancient East,” published by E. Chiera and myself in 
AASOR 6 (1936) 75-91. Since Gelb’s remark about 
this article (p. 6, n. 43) may quite inadvertently give 
rise to misunderstandings, I wish to make it clear that, 
in accordance with our advance division of labor, Chiera 
described the contents of the tablets while my task was 
limited to their historical and linguistic bearing. The 
part for which I must accept full responsibility is found 
on pp. 76-85. It goes without saying, however, that 
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advocates of “ Hurrian ” have held the upper hand, 
with the defenders of “ Subarian” finding them- 
selves in an ever-dwindling minority. 

Gelb’s monograph reopens the problem afresh; 
but it does so on a new basis. The question which 
it poses is no longer “ Hurrian or Subarian?” It 
is instead, “Hurrians and Subarians?” The 
author sets out to prove that “from now on it 
will be necessary to distinguish sharply between 
two entirely different and unrelated ethnic units: 
the Subarians, who from the earliest historical 
periods are found not only occupying vast moun- 
tainous areas north of Babylonia but also living 
peacefully within Babylonia side by side with 
Sumerians and Akkadians, and the much younger 
Hurrians, who appeared relatively late on the 
Mesopotamian scene and who played an important 
role in the history of the Near East in the 2nd 
millennium B. ¢.” 

The thesis is set forth with the author’s cus- 
tomary incisiveness and care. For all the mass of 
detail that has already been focused on this subject, 
Gelb has succeeded not only in reviewing much 
that by now is old but also in contributing im- 
portant new material—all this within the space of 
115 pages of text. To do the work full justice 
one would have to comment on virtually each indi- 
vidual point, particularly where one’s evaluation 
differs from the author’s. But such an analysis 
might well result in another monograph on what 
threatens to become an inflated topic. The present 
writer is very reluctant to add to the existing im- 
balance, having had perhaps more than his share 
in bringing it about in the first place. Yet Gelb’s 
central theory is too far-reaching and significant, 
and its presentation too competent, to be dismissed 
with the conventional type of book review. Fur- 
ther, owing to a combination of circumstances, I 
have been actively interested in various phases of 
the problem before us for nearly a quarter of a 
century—which may account for the fact that my 


Chiera’s over-all contribution is greater than is apparent 
from his own pages only. 

I came back to the problem of terminology—as our 
material increased and its understanding progressed— 
on three subsequent occasions: in Mesopotamian Origins 
(MO, 1930) 124ff.; “ Ethnic Movements in the Near 
East,” AASOR 13 (1933) 16-31; and most recently in 
IH (1941) 1-4. An exhaustive and penetrating defense 
of the competing designation was made by Ungnad in 
his Subartu (1936). 

11 HaS iii. 


successive efforts have been accorded prominent 
attention in Gelb’s monograph.’? I shall address 
myself, therefore, to the salient points in the 
author’s exposition, and go into detail only where 
the occasion seems to require it. In general, there 
is not much relevant material at hand which Gelb 
appears to have overlooked. And if his final results 
are acceptable to this writer only in small part, 
this is so mainly because so much of this topic 
remains a matter of opinion. That a careful study 
of Gelb’s work cannot but clarify one’s own opin- 
ions should be amply evidenced by the following 
pages. 

To get down to the heart of the matter, the issue 
between Gelb and his predecessors cannot be re- 
solved into an “and/or” problem. It is not just a 
question of “A or B” as against “A alongside 
B ”—a formulation basic to Gelb’s argument. To 
be sure, to Gelb the terms “ Hurrian” and “ Su- 
barian ” are juxtaposed; to others they are (or 
were) interchangeable, the main points at issue 
being which of the two merits preference. Yet an 
absolute equation in this case was scarcely ever 
intended by those who would relate the two classifi- 
cations, with the apparent exception of Ungnad 
whose Pan-Subarianism has been excessive in more 
ways than one.*** My own stand to date has been 
for the virtual synonymity of the respective desig- 
nations, with an emphatic preference for “ Hur- 
rian ” as the more specific of the two.** 

Just as the previous students of the problem 
could not properly insist on the complete synony- 
mity of the disputed terms. so is Gelb in no 
position to prove that they are distinctive through- 
out. The reason for such limitations are the same 


12 See above, note 10. Gelb’s repeated references to 
Ungnad’s statements and mine are due in considerable 
measure to our common preoccupation with the prelimin- 
ary question of nomenclature. That Gelb is well aware 
of the numerous contributions by other scholars is shown 
in his references to studies about Hurrian and the 
Hurrians by Friedrich, Goetze, Thureau-Dangin, and 
others; cf. JNES 5. 165 n. 2. 

122 Thus the inclusion of the Elamite god Lahuratil 
in the list of the “SU ”-deities is questioned by Ungnad 
(Subartu 66) on the ground that it may be due to 
wrong ascription or just plainly to scribal error; cf. 
HaS 16. A warning against Pan-Subarianism (and 


Pan-Hurrianism) was sounded as early as AASOR 6 
(p. 82). It is not altogether out of order even at this 
late date. 

18 That the Subarian entries included Akkadian words 
and that “Subartu” could be applied to Assyria was 
stressed in AASOR 6. 80. 
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in both instances: the entries which Akkadian 
sources mark as Subarian are not in themselves 
uniform as to origin. These entries have been 
carefully assembled by Ungnad ** and are supple- 
mented and discussed by Gelb. Yet the same body 
of evidence is called upon to bear out two mutually 
exclusive positions. Ungnad employs the material 
as proof of his inclusive Subarian theory and 
assigns it linguistically to that family which others 
—this time joined by Gelb—classify as Hurrian. 
On the other hand, Gelb falls back on the same 
material in defense of his exclusive Subarian hypo- 
thesis, arguing that most of it is indeed Subarian, 
but by the same token non-Hurrian. What is 
significant, however, in this seeming paradox is the 
fact that Gelb concedes to Hurrian a portion of the 
elements which are explicitly designated as Su- 
barian in the cuneiform sources. 

There is thus a definite though limited area of 
agreement between Gelb and the scholars whose 
views he challenges. He recognizes that Subarian 
entries include such Hurrian words as a-a-ra-hi 
(/hiyaruhhe) ‘ gold’ and e-ne ‘ god’ as well as the 
incontestably Hurrian deities ¢T'e-e3-su!-up (Te- 
Sub) and 48a-us-ka.® Both these classes could 
safely have been expanded.’® Yet even if we re- 
strict ourselves to elements which Gelb admits to 
be Hurrian, we must nevertheless add a third class 
for which the equation Subarian-Hurrian is as- 
sured. It is the class of land names which Assyrian 


14 Subartu 64 ff. 

15 HaS 16. 

**Thus ha-a-ra-li (CT 18 pl. 3 rev. v 21), glossed 
da-al-tum ‘door,’ (ibid. vi 1; ef. C. Frank, MAOG 4. 43; 
Subartu 95; HaS 16) can scarcely be separated from 
hi-ri-nu-hi (Sumero-Hurrian Vocabulary from Ras 
Shamra (i 25; ef. Syria 12.237 and pl. L), which 
corresponds to Sum. ig ‘door.’ Omitting the respective 
formatives, we obtain RS Voc. *hiri =(SUKI1) *hara, 
both glossed with terms for ‘door.’ Gelb might also 
have added as-tu (CT 18 pl. 19 obv. 24), which is glossed 
fiam[hatum] (cf. Frank, loc. cit.; Subartu 96). For 
although the ascription reads bir, instead of Su-bir,, 
the connection with Hurrian asti/e ‘woman’ is difficult 
to ignore. Likewise mention should have been made 
of [. . .]-us-hi (CT 18 pl. I col. i 24), labeled SUKI; 
for we have here a well-established Hurrian formative 
(cf. Speiser, IH 132f.), which occurs, among other 
usages, with types of building—as is apparently the 
case in the present example. Gelb (HaS 16) is, further- 


more, unduly skeptical about the Hurrian character of 


the deity 4A8-tu-u-pi-nu; cf. RS alphabetic astb (Syria 
10, pl. LXIV 4.29) and C-G. v. Brandenstein, MVAeG 
46. 2. 46. 


kings listed as Subarian. On closer examination 
some of these prove to contain significant Hurrian 
elements. For instance, Tukulti-Ninurta I assigns 
to the “ widespread Subarians ” the land of Kat- 
muhi (HaS 46). It is here that Tiglath-Pileser I 
reports, about a century and a half later, the cap- 
ture of the local king “ Kili-TeSub, the son of Kali- 
TeSub, whom they call irrupi” (ibid. 82). In 
other words, an ethnogeographic name which the 
Assyrians designated as Subarian (Katmuhi) has 
a good Hurrian adjectival suffix (-ht/he),*" and 
is ruled by a king who, like his father, bears a 
typically Hurrian name, one moreover whose native 
appellation (irrupt) is based on the Hurrian word 
for ‘king’ (erwt).1* Several generations later, 
under A&ssur-din II, a ruler of Katmuhi can again 
be recognized as Hurrian (HaS 82). Yet in spite 
of this convincing evidence that “ Subarian ” could 
be, and indeed was, applied to various Hurrian 
elements, Gelb writes that in his definition the 
term “represents an ethnic and linguistic unit 
hitherto unrecognized ” (p. 108). 

Gelb’s assumption of a distinctive Subarian group 
suffers, accordingly, from the difficulty that the 
Subarian rubric embraces elements which Gelb 
himself identifies as Hurrian. To account for this 
inconsistency, Gelb would explain the Hurrian 
items under “ Subarian ” as forms current in Su- 
bartu as a land (p. 17), and hence Subarian in a 
geographic sense only. At that, the argument 
might be plausible if Subartu were reasonably 
definite as a geographic concept. But this is far 
from being the case. According to Gelb’s own 
recapitulation (p. 88), the “political and geo- 
graphic unit” which he seeks to localize was one 
thing to the Babylonians and another thing to the 
Assyrians. In the former instance it lay “some- 
where between the Tigris, the Zagros Mountains, 
and the Diyala.” At times it might stand for the 
whole North. To the Assyrians, on the other hand, 
Subartu signified regions in the mountains to the 
east and north of the Tigris, yet it could extend 
“ sometimes far west into the land of the Amorites 
and far east into the land of the Elamites.” In 
short, Gelb has to earmark for Subartu a very 
considerable expanse of territory. What is more, 


that territory does not constitute an ethnic or 


17Cf. J. Friedrich, Analecta Orientalia 12 (1935) 
122 ff.; Speiser, TH 114 f. 

18 As recognized by Gadd, Ungnad, and Oppenheim; 
ef. HaS 82. 
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political vacuum in so far as historical inscriptions 
are concerned. The areas reserved by Gelb for the 
Babylonian concept of Subartu are known inde- 
pendently to have been occupied by Elamites, Kas- 
sites, Lullu, and Gutians. When Gelb suggests 
(loc. cit.) that all these groups shared certain 
areas with the Subarians, he is obviously at pains 
to solve this very difficulty. But once these ethnic 
elements have been domiciled, where is there any 
room left for the “ vast mountainous areas north 
of Babylonia” (p. iii) in which Gelb would place 
the Subarians? He could not be thinking of the 
space beyond the Elamite-Gutian belt, because the 
inscriptions presuppose something much closer to 
Babylonia; and he himself has called attention to 
the fact that, on Hammurabi’s testimony, Su- 
bartu was situated between Babylonia and the 
mountains east of Kirkuk.’® As for the Subartu 
of the Assyrian inscriptions, the Subarians to the 
east of Assyria must leave room for the “ region of 
the widespread Gutians ” *° as well as the Lullu 
and Kassites. An added difficulty is created by 
the recurring references to the “ widespread Suba- 
rians ” to the west and northwest of Assyria (HaS 
46), which is precisely the territory that figures 
otherwise as good Hurrian stamping ground.** The 
solution in this particular case would seem to be 
self-evident, in view of the positive link between 
Hurrians and Subarians in the instance of Kat- 
muhi (see above), coupled with the strong proba- 
bility that the same is true also of the other 
westerly groups of Subarians mentioned in the 
records of the kings of Assyria.2? Yet Gelb seems 
to ignore the force of this evidence—not to speak 
of the lexical and onomastic contacts between Hur- 
rian and Subarian which he has himself conceded— 
when he states (p. 88) that “no common bond 
between the Subarians and the Hurrians is evi- 
dent in our available sources.” To the contrary, 
more than one such common bond is in plain sight. 


1° HaS 38f. More specifically, the order was Nippur, 
Subartu, and Yamazi. Th. Jacobsen places Hamazi 
near modern Sulaimania (The Sumerian King List [AS 
11] 97f., n. 106). This takes us into the Lullu-Zamua 
country (cf. AASOR 8.14 ff.), which is not without 
significance for the whole problem, as will be shown 
later. 

2° Cf., e.g., AOB I 60. 21-2; see also Speiser, MO 96 ff. 
It is worth emphasizing that the Gutians, in common 
with the Subarians, were described as “ widespread.” 

21 Cf. Goetze, JNES 5. 168. 

22 Tbid., n. 26. 


II 


Does it follow then that Gelb’s argument in 
favor of Subarians as distinct from Hurrians is 
altogether without foundation? Not necessarily. 
For an independent re-examination of the ma- 
terial assembled in Gelb’s monograph leaves one— 
at least it leaves the present writer—with this con- 
clusion: When all the common ties between the 
two groups under dispute have been accounted for, 
there remains a residue of things “ Subarian” 
which cannot be identified with known Hurrian 
elements. The material is by no means as sub- 
stantial as Gelb believes, but neither is it as negli- 
gible as others, myself included, have hitherto 
assumed. A small part of the matter thus isolated 
is clearly Semitic. Enough of it, however, is 
neither Hurrian nor Semitic. It calls for further 
examination. 


Since the total amount of the pertinent material is 


far from extensive, the task of sifting it should not 
be unduly cumbersome. The lexical and onomastic 
entries referred to earlier in this discussion have to 
be left aside for the present, both because they are 
inconsistent and ambiguous in themselves and be- 
cause of their usually late date. Since the available 
geographic and general historical references are 
likewise inconclusive, our basic source for this in- 
quiry narrows down to a handful of personal names 
—twenty-three ** dated to the Ur III period and 
five to the Old Babylonian period—which the texts 
have provided with the label “ Subarian.” ** These 
names, painstakingly assembled in his Appendix 
II, constitute the core and point of departure of 
Gelb’s theory. From Ur III we have also another 
list of personal names (presented in Appendix IIT) 
which lack explicit identification but are readily 
recognized as Hurrian on internal linguistic 
grounds. Since the two lists—Gelb argues—are 
not interrelated linguistically,”® it follows that they 
refer to two independent ethnic-linguistic units; 
Subarian proves thereby to be distinct from Hur- 
rian. Granting that three names in the Subarian 


28 Gelb lists twenty-four such names, counting Zigume 
(p. 105). However, No. 23 of his list is... -at, 
which is useless for purposes of analysis. 

*4 Through the writings (1% or sal) SU.AKI, Su-bir,KI, 
Subariyum, or Subaritum. 

25 That in a few instances interrelationship between 
the two lists is not only possible but likely will be indi- 
cated presently in connection with four names of the 
Subarian list which may be presumed to be Hurrian. 
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list are Semitic, Gelb goes on to ask (p. 108): If 
the rest of the names are neither Hurrian nor 
Semitic, then what are they?” His conclusion is 
that, “The answer is clear and simple: they are 
Subarian.” And he proceeds to define this last 
term as signifying an ethnic and linguistic unit 
spread over extensive areas of the Fertile Crescent. 

Even if Gelb’s protasis were wholly valid, his 
apodosis still would not follow automatically. Su- 
merian, Old Akkadian, and Old Babylonian records 
speak of various lands and peoples other than 
Subarian which need have neither Hurrian nor 
Semitic connections. Let us first see, however, how 
far Gelb’s protasis holds true. In other words, can 
it be asserted with confidence that, aside from the 
three names which are obviously Semitic (Ribam- 
ii, Estar-..., and Ummi-Hebet, pp. 105-7), all 
of the remaining elements are definitely without 
known connections? 

As co-author of the model study on Nuz Per- 
sonal Names,”* Gelb is of course aware of the fact 
that four of the names in his Subarian list are 
duplicated, in whole or in part, in the Nuzi 


. material. This awareness he shares fully with the 


reader. All who have worked on the non-Semitic 


— elements at Nuzi will readily agree with Gelb when 


he states (p. 111) that the linguistic character of 
some of these elements remains doubtful. How 
much reasonable doubt, however, should be enter- 
tained in the case of the four names in question 
is another matter. One of these names is Du-li-ia 
(p. 101). This hypocoristic form confronts us at 
Nuzi a number of times,”’ in the present spelling 
as well as in its non-distinctive variant Tu-li-ia. 
Moreover, Gelb concedes (p. 18) that the root tul 
appears in the unmistakably Hurrian compound 
Tulip-apu, and also in Tul-Tesup.** He adds, how- 
ever, the warning that “ in short names a similarity 
of sounds may be purely accidental.” *° In other 
words, Nuzi Du-li-ia is definitely Hurrian, yet the 
identical Ur III form is regarded as suspect. But 
if Gelb dismisses this comparison—the only one 
available, incidentally, and formally faultless—as 
unsafe, he is scarcely on safe ground in seeking to 


26 Together with P. M. Purves and A. A. MacRae, OIP 
57 (1943). Abbreviated henceforward as NPN. 

27 NPN 157. 

28 This is Gelb’s normalization, on the basis of NPN. 
My own reading, on the basis of IH, would be Tulib-abu 
and Tul-Tesub, voice in Hurrian being subject to non- 
phonemic positional variation. 

2° HaS 18. 


place the same short form—this time wholly un- 
supported—in his distinctive Subarian group. An- 
other of the names is Zt-gu-wm-e (not Zi-gu-la-e 
as previously read, cf. HaS p. 105). Its Nuzian 
analogue is Zi-ku-wm-mi (cf. ibid.). Not only is 
the first element of this form frequently attested 
at Nuzi,°° but the bearer of the name has a son 
who is incontestably Hurrian,** a suggestive if not 
decisive feature. Furthermore, the element -wmmi 
is known from Hurrian, where it is probably an 
infinitive marker.** All in all, the choice would 
seem to lie between Hurrian and a vacuum. The 
remaining two names are Da-su-uk (p. 101) and 
Su-su!-uk (104). While these precise combinations 
are not paralleled at Nuzi, the ending -uk is quite 
common (p. 101). In names like Hasuk and 
Kaltuk this element is found with forms which 
are well attested in Hurrian,** so that the Hurrian 
character of the whole becomes highly probable, 
especially since the formative -uwk(k) is indepen- 
dently established in Hurrian contexts.** In short, 


-the least that can be said about all four of the 


names before us is that all the evidence at our 
disposal points in the direction of Hurrian. One 
may choose to wait for absolute confirmation, but 
by the same token one should not at this time use 
these very names as indirect proof of other un- 
specified linguistic affiliations. 

So far seven of the twenty-eight names in Gelb’s 
basic list have had to be ruled out, three because 
they are certainly Semitic and four because they are 
in all probability Hurrian. Nor is there a clear-cut 
case in favor of Gelb’s theory in the remaining 
three-quarters of the material. Ra-st (p. 104) was 
viewed by Ungnad as Akkadian, which Gelb re- 
gards as possible, though he calls attention to 
alternate Elamitic claims of this form. Ga-ra!-da- 


30 NPN 176-7. 

31 Hismi-Tilla, ibid. 177. 

82 Speiser, IH 128 f. 

33 A fact overlooked by Gelb; Bas is the common root 
for ‘hear’ and kalt occurs in the form gal-te-ni-we/a, 
ef. D. Cross, Movable Property in the Nuzi Documents 
(AOS 10) 34; Similarly, e.g., HSS 13.72.7 and 122.19 
(ga,-al-ti-ni-wa). More instructive, however, for ono- 
mastic purposes would be keldi ‘ well-being,’ cf. TH 
Index, p. 220. In the case of HaSuk, a connection with 
Elamite hastuk (cf. ZA 41 52ff., n. 6) is possible but 
not likely. 

**TH 134. Cf. also the occupational term zazukki 
(HSS. 13. 363.67, 73) which seems to correspond to 
muselwi and is probably based on Akk. zdzu (note 
u-zi-i-zu 1. 79), but carries the Hurrian suffix -uwkku. 
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du (p. 101) has been read Ga-Sid!-da-du by Ung- 
nad and Stamm and interpreted as Akkadian; 
Gelb’s argument against it begs the question. That 
two other names, Ad-da-bu-nt and Id-ab-ra-at (pp. 
101-2) have impressive Elamitic credentials is 
made clear by Gelb himself. The same text which 
introduces Addabuni and Rast gives us also eight 
other names of Gelb’s list, the concluding nota- 
tion li SU-me, something like “these being Su- 
barians,” apparently embracing all ten names. 
Presumably therefore the ten individuals in ques- 
tion fall within the general Elamite orbit. This 
possibility is partly strengthened by the circum- 
stance that one of the names involved is Ba-ar- 
ba-ra-gi (p. 101) ; for it may not be too far-fetched 
to adduce as a pertinent structural analogue the 
place-name Lagalaga (written also Tagalaga and 
Lagabgalaga), which has been loacted in the Sulai- 
mania area (ancient Lullu-Zamua).**° The element 
laga in turn may have Gutian affiliations.**® Instead 
of setting up a separate Subarian group, there is 
thus reason for operating tentatively with a Guti- 
Lullu-Elamite sphere. It is little enough to go by, 
to be sure, in the present state of our knowledge. 
But what little there is has at least a positive slant, 
whereas the Subarian hypothesis has been seen so 
far to rest entirely on negative arguments. Sug- 
gestively enough, a further name in Gelb’s list is 
Lu-lu, “presumably derived from Lullu(bi).” *” 

The number of names still to be accounted for 
has by now been reduced to six. Three of these 
designate messengers of Yabrat (Busut, Zurzura, 
and ..abdusa). One is Yusanak, a not improbable 
accession to the Elamite group. Of Sunundu one 
can say only that it is associated with SuSuk (p. 
104), which has already been discussed. Finally, 
Mamma (p. 106) is, as Gelb himself says, the sort 
of “ Lallwort ” that cannot be assigned with cer- 
tainty to any particular language. 

Summing up, there is not a single name in 
Gelb’s whole list which fails to show some kind of 


85 Cf. AASOR 8.17. 

36 Speiser, MO 98-9. 

87 HaS 103. Cf. also MO 88 ff. Note also B. Lands- 
berger’s “ Habiru and Lulahhu” (KF I [1929] 321-34) 
which suggests how the last-named term might have 
developed into an appellative from an original ethnic 
designation. Although material on the subject is still 


all too scanty, it is becoming increasingly more apparent 
that the Lullu succeeded in impressing themselves upon 
their contemporaries far beyond the limits of their 
home territories; see below, n. 86. 


affiliation with one of the previously known ethnic 
or linguistic groups. None can be made to justify 
the establishment of Subarian as a separate and 
distinctive entity. The results have not been, how- 
ever, entirely negative. For they constitute cumu- 
lative evidence that the term “Subarian” was 
applied at the time in question not only to Semitic 
and probably Hurrian elements, but also to Ela- 
mites and some of their neighbors. In terms of 
Gelb’s theory there remains only this modest, 
though important, gain: The terms “ Hurrian” 
and “ Subarian ” were by no means coextensive. 


III 


We must start then afresh with the knowledge 
that even the earliest available linguistic evidence 
fails to impart to “ Subarian ” a distinctive con- 
notation. The term was a non-specific one as 
far back as the Ur III period. Nevertheless, it 
could not have been so from the outset, for in that 
case it would have been practically meaningless as 
a geographic designation. Indeed, such pertinent 
historical inscriptions as we possess, down to Old 
Babylonian times, would seem to presuppose a 
definite location for Subartu. This is apparent 
from writings like Su-bir,X! and Subur®! (with 
the place-determinative), and from the use of these 
forms alongside specific land-names such as Elam, 
Gutium, and the like. Unfortunately, the records 
are not explicit enough to enable us to locate the 
place under discussion with any degree of pre- 
cision. It is possible, however, to arrive at an 
approximate location. The careful surveys of the 
source material by Ungnad and Gelb ** make it 
unnecessary to attempt at this time anything more 
than a comprehensive summary. 

From pre-Sargonic times, Lugal-anni-mundu of 
Adab lists Subartu after the Cedar Mountains, 
Elam, MarhaSi, and Gutium, but before Amurru 
and Sutium. Eannatum of Lagash cites it between 
Elam and Urua.*® The relevant Sargonic material 
happens to be known only from later copies. Yet 
here again Subartu is associated with Elam, Ba- 
rahSum (i.e. MarhaSi), and the Cedar Forest; * 
in another instance it is followed by Gutium and 
Elam. In the Ur III period the Subarians are 


38 Subartu 31 ff.; HaS 31 ff. 

8° On Urua see HaS 34 n. 82. 

4°That the Cedar Forest is not necessarily to be 
sought in the Amanus is recognized by Gelb, ibid. 35-6. 
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linked directly with the Elamites.** And the stages 
of I&bi-Irra’s victorious progress are given as Nip- 
pur, Su-bir.X!, and Hamazi.*? Finally, the Old 
Babylonian age signifies its awareness of Subartu 
in several ways. This land is mentioned five times 
in Hammurabi’s year names; ** in two of these it 
is explicitely linked with ESnunna and Gutium. 
A fragmentary historical inscription of the same 
ruler ** speaks of “ the people of Elam(?), Gutium, 
Subartu, (and) Tukri’,”’ adding significantly that 
“their mountains are distant and their language 
intricate (egru).” The contemporary Mari letters 
reflect an alliance between the Subarians and the 
Elamites. Yet already at this time it becomes ap- 
parent that Subartu was beginning to lose such 
specific connotation as it may have had at the 
start. For the term seems capable of embracing 
Assyria,*® as it certainly was to do in later times. 
But its subsequent employment by the Assyrians 
departs notably from southern usage. 

Looking back on the above ethnogeographic evi- 
dence as a whole, we can say that, although no 
precise localization of Subartu is possible, the 
cumulative bearing of the material at hand favors 
a restricted area to the north of Babylonia and to 
the northwest of Elam. This would seem to point 
approximately to the region of the Lullu (known 
independently for their affiliations with the Guti), 
in the area of modern Sulaimania. One reason 
for this suggestion is the close connection of Su- 
bartu with Marhasi*® and Gutium. Another is 
the mention of the land in connection with Hamazi 
—which has been placed in the Sulaimania area. 
The terse text which gives us this information 
does no more, to be sure, than accord Subartu a 
position between Nippur and Hamazi. Fortu- 
nately, however, additional material—hitherto un- 
known—would seem to make the link between 
Subartu and Hamazi an intimate one indeed. I 


41 These two groups joined to bring an end to the 
dynasty; cf. ibid. 39. 

42 Tbid. 38-9. For the location of Hamazi cf. above, 
n. 19. 

43 Subartu 45 ff.; HaS 41. 

44 Ur Royal Inscriptions 146 iv; Subartu 48. Definite 
proof that this text is to be assigned to Hammurabi was 
discovered by Gelb, HaS 41 n. 128. 

4*HaS 42-3. 

46 For the location of this district, which figures 
prominently: in Sargoniec times under the form Barah- 
Sum, see Albright, JAOS 45 (1925 232; he proposes 
southeastern Luristan; note also Speiser, MO 31 n. 22, 
and HaS 35 n. 90. 


owe this information to my colleague, Dr. 8. N. 
Kramer, and I cannot do better than let him speak 
for himself in the appended footnote which he has 
very kindly made available to me.*’ It is worth 
stressing in this connection that the fragment of 
the Enmerkar poem previously published by Kra- 
mer (JAOS 63.191 ff.) reflects a concept of the 
universe which differs axially and in extent from 
the later stereotypes (cf., e. g., Subartu 61, 77 f.) 
in which Subartu represent the North and Elam 
the East. For in this text, dated to approximately 
2000 B.C. but obviously containing much older 
material, it is Akkad that stands for the North 
whereas the East (or perhaps the Northeast) is 
summed up under Subur (Subartu), evidently 
coupled with Hamazi. The division of the uni- 
verse seems to have been guided here by relatively 
near neighbors of Sumer, with Sumer itself mark- 
ing the South. This may account not only for the 
fact that synonym lists and syllabaries came to 


‘7 [In JAOS 63. 191-4 I published an extract from the 
Sumerian epic tale “ Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta ” 
whose fifth line reads: u,-ba kur-8ubur ki-hé-me-zi, which 
I translated without question and comment as “ In those 
days, the land Subur, the place of plenty, of righteous 
decrees.” This translation was based on a rather 
synthetic analysis of the last complex in which it was 
assumed that §é and me-zi were appositional genitives, 
each governed by the preceding ki; the entire complex 
ki-hé-me-zi was thus taken to be parallel in construction 
to kur-gal-me-nam-nun-na-kam which modifies ki-en-gi in 
the line immediately following. What I failed to note, © 
however, is the fact that the Sumerian complex corres- 
ponding to the English “of righteous decrees” would 
read me-zi-da and not me-zi, since the grammatical form 
is me-zid-a(k). In any case, unless I am very much 
mistaken, the attempted translation was erroneous and 
the real meaning of ki-hé-me-zi is to be sought else- 
where. In a duplicate of the “ Enmerkar and the Lord 
of Aratta ” poem which I copied in Istanbul (cf. BASOR 
104. 10-12; for photographs of the tablet see JCS 1 
plates I and II, following p. 112; the duplicate of the 
extract published in JAOS begins on pl. I col. iii line 
18; the line under discussion is ibid. 23) the correspond- 
ing line is probably to be restored to read [w,-ba kur- 
subur ki-ba-m]ja-ziki “[In those days the land Subur 
(and) the place HamJazi.” Another possible but rather 
unlikely translation would be: “In those days the land 
Subur of the place Hamazi.” For the various writings 
of Hamazi cf. Jacobsen, AS 11.97 n. 106; for ki pre- 
ceding a place name cf., e. g., AS 12.16 line 11 and n. 3. 

It thus appears more than likely that the ki-bé-me-zi 
of the extract published in JAOS is nothing more than 
a phonetie variant for ki-ha-ma-ziti, Moreover, accord- 
ing to our poet, the eastern world division consists of 
the two lands Subur and Hamazi, and not of Subur 
alone. S. N. K.] 
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asociate Subartu with Elam (HaS 92 f.), but also 
for the broad application of the term in general 
which is witnessed in later times. 

It would clearly be premature to propose at the 
present stage that the terms Subartu and Lullu- 
land were virtualy synonymous at an early period 
and that echoes of this correspondence persisted 
in later Akkadian records, for all the modifications 
that the first term may have acquired in course of 
time. It may not be amiss, however, to list very 
briefly the various reasons that would seem to 
support such an assumption: (1) The geographic 
arguments, as summed up in the two preceding 
paragraphs. (2) While there is no definite lingu- 
istic evidence—such direct references as that the 
Lullu call this place Kinipa or that place Arakdi * 
are far from sufficient—the Subarian list (see 
above) includes not only Barbaragi*® but also 
Lulu. The occurrence of Lu-lu Subur in Fara, 
whose potential significance is recognized by Gelb,*° 
may indicate that the two components dovetailed ** 
as far back as the Early Dynastic period. (3) The 
importance of the Lullu in the Sargonic age is 
attested in Naram-Sin’s record of victory against 
Satuni of Lulu(be)** and in the stele of the Lul- 
lubian king Annubanini.** Yet the later copies of 
Naraim-Sin’s inscriptions speak of Subartu just 
where Lullu is expected. The omission of Lullu 
in the context that tells us of the distant moun- 
tains and intricate languages ** of “the people of 
Elam(?), Gutium, Subartu, (and) Tukri8” is 
surely noteworthy. The difficulty disappears, how- 
ever, if it is asumed that Subartu and Lullu might 


48 AASOR 8.18, 20. 

4° See above, n. 35. The same Zamua district which 
has furnished us with a possible analogue of this name 
may also contain material of interest to the student of 
Nuzi names. Thus the name Winnirge, which has puz- 
zled Purves (NPN 275 and AJSL 56.183), seems to 
find a structural parallel in Bidirgi, as was suggested 
in AASOR 8. 21 n. 38. 

5° HaS 32. 

51 That they were not identical throughout is apparent 
from the occurrence of Tul-tul Subur in the same texts; 
ef. ibid.; see also below, n. 60. 

52 DEP II 53; ef. also Sidney Smith, EHA 96-7. 

58 Speiser, MO 89. The fact that the “ Subarian” 
slaves were to be obtained in such places as ESnunna 
can mean no more than that they went through inter- 
mediate trading centers; ef. Subartu 145. 

54 See above, n. 44. It should be noted that the text 
actually says “language,” not “languages.” Does this 
mean that the speech of all four groups sounded alike 
to the writer? 


interchange.*> (4) It may not be without signifi- 
cance that the Old Babylonian texts referred to 
above have a good deal to say about Subartu and 
Subarians, but nothing about Lullu. Conversely, 
the Nuzi texts, which list a variety of countries,*® 
make frequent reference to Lullu, but none to 
Subartu or Subarians.** (5) The last-cited argu- 
ment gains in force when coupled with the follow- 
ing consideration. The Old Babylonian documents 
as well as the Nuzi texts share a predilection for a 
particular type of slaves. In the one instance, 
however, these slaves are designated as Subarian, 
in the other as Lullu.®® (6) Lastly, for all the 
differences between scholars in their evaluation of 
the term “ Subarian,” there is general agreement 
that among its connotations was that of an appel- 
lative. That the same holds true of “ Lullu” has 
been plausibly argued by Landsberger.*® 

None of the points just enumerated may be suf- 
ficient in itself to establish identity of the two 
terms in question. One or more might be weak- 
ened, or even refuted, on the basis of further 
study or new material. Yet their cumulative 
weight is difficult to ignore altogether. It would 
be hazardous to suggest at present what the whole 
adds up to. It may be that there was some such 
place as *Subr in or near the Lullu country which 
came to be confused by the Sumerians or Akkadi- 
ans with the name of that country itself so that 
both designations remained current. The confu- 
sion may have been aided, or even started, thanks 
to some analogy, say, within Sumerian. If no 


55]t should be pointed out that in the geographic 
treatise published as KAV 92, Subartu and Lullubi 
appear as separate entities (3:12; 37:39). In the first 
instance Subartu is associated with Anz/San while Lul- 
lubi follows Arrapha; in the second, Subartu follows 
Akkad, and Lullubi should be read after Turukki, the 
passage being obviously in disorder; ef. Albright, JAOS 
45. 235 and Ungnad, Subartu 40. However, whether the 
original be ascribed to Sargon I of Assyria or to Sargon 
of Akkad, the extant text is a Neo-Assyrian copy; and 
by that time the term Subartu had gone through various 
stages of development. 

56 Cf, E. R. Lacheman, BASOR 78 (1940) 18 ff. 

57 Any suggestion to the effect that Subartu was sub- 
sumed under Yanigalbat, which is frequently mentioned 
in these texts (ibid. 20-21), would be tantamount to 
grouping the Subarians with the Hurrians. 

58 Speiser, MO 101 ff.; Subartwu 100 ff.; HaS 43 f. 

59 See above, n. 37. 

*° A likely possibility for such an analogy is present 
in the place-name written HA.AKI, interchangably with 
A.HAKI, and used for more than one specific city. A 
considerable literature has grown up concerning the 
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confusion actually arose, *Subr, or the like, could 
have been no more than a neighbor of Lullu, 
Gutium, and Elam, whose onetime political promi- 
nence dissipated in early times but whose name 
survived as a more or less free agent. We are now 
in the realm of speculation that cannot be pur- 
sued with profit. What seems to be abundantly 
clear, however, is that by the time of Ur III ‘ Su- 
barian’ had ceased to be distinctive linguistically 
and was becoming more and more vague geographi- 
cally. For this last-named reason the term lent 
itself to various secondary applications. One of 
these was to designate Assyria, as seen from the 
south. Another was to signify the Hurrians, as 
viewed from Assyria. 

That names connected with lands and peoples 
often show great versatility is a point which re- 
quires no special emphasis. It holds true no matter 
whether such a connection be primary or secondary ; 
and it remains valid also with regard to derived 
linguistic designations. In some instances the orig- 
inal range has been notably enlarged; cf., e. g., 
Allemands, Graeci,® Palaistiné. In others it has 
been curtailed to the drastic extent seen in Nuzi 
kinahhi (based on the Hurrianized form of the 


correct reading and interpretation of these forms; for 
the most recent discussions cf. Subartu 28-30; Jacobsen, 
The Sumerian King List 88-9 n. 126; and HaS 94-8. 
Two apparently unrelated readings of these signs are 
offered by the syllabary material: one is 4u-ba-ri and 
the other ku-u,-a-ra (Jacobsen, loc. cit.). Inasmuch as 
HA.AKI can be read ku,-aKl, and in view of the further 
fact that amissible final consonants were not expressed 
in older Sumerian orthography, Jacobsen regards kw’- 
a/ku’ara>kuwara>kubara as original and subari as a 
corruption due to an easy misreading. Sight should not 
be lost, however, of the further possibility that ku- and 
su- might have a common phonetic source; cf. Speiser, 
MO 55. At any rate, one of the cities written HA.AKI 
is associated from earliest Sumerian times with Eridu 
and, as such, could not have anything to do with Su- 
bartu; even Ungnad stresses this point, cf. Subartu 29. 
Further, the common personal name Subur in the Fara 
texts “must doubtless be considered Sumerian” (HaS 
31), whatever its ultimate origin. Finally, there is 
evidence for equating Sum. Subur with Akk. ersetum 
‘earth’ (ibid. 23). There would seem thus to be ample 
room within early Sumerian for the popularity of an 
element like *Subr and for its broader employment in 
instances which stricter analysis would have ruled out. 
For a partial parallel cf. our usage of Dutch (originally 
cognate with deutsch), not only in the accepted meaning 
‘pertaining to the Netherlands’ but also in its loose 
and colloquial application ‘German.’ 
*1 To use examples given by Gelb, HaS 14, 87. 


native term for ‘ Phoenicia ’)® or in our indigo— 
in both cases to denote nothing more than certain 
types of dyes. Again, as secondary applications, 
such names may have developed from adjectives 
with the sense of ‘strange, foreign,’ or the like. 
One such example is Welsh, which may apply not 
only to Celts but also—as in Polish—to Italians 
(Wtost) and Rumanians (Wotosi).®* Another per- 
tinent and instructive illustration is Heb. I‘z. In 
Psalms 114.1 this root is employed for a foreign 
language, as it also is used, with local modifications, 
in Arabic (lgz) and Syriac. In Hellenistic times 
the Hebrew element became specialized for ‘ Greek,’ 
aside from bearing also a pejorative connotation 
(cf. our welsh). Subsequently, in keeping with 
the cultural and political developments of the 
times, the meaning ‘foreign’ reasserted itself. 
Now when Hammurabi stigmatized the speech of 
some of his opponents as egru (‘ intricate, com- 
plicated ’),°* he was evidently using the term in 
the sense of the Psalmist’s ldéz. Significantly 
enough, one of the places to which he thus referred 
was Subartu, along with three other lands in the 
same general neighborhood. 

In the above case of Hammurabi’s invasion of 
the field of linguistics, the descriptive adjective 
which he employed had the character of a catchall, 
while the proper names listed in that same context 
were used presumably in their individual conno- 
tations. On the other hand, when the Ur III 
texts or the Old Babylonian documents employ the 
term ‘ Subarian, we are confronted with a one- 
time geographic term that appears to have lost its 
specific value and become inclusive—to judge from 
the fact that it is made to embrace more than one 
linguistic group.® The usage would vary accord- 


®2 Language 12 (1936) 121 ff. Conversely, the Greek 
name for ‘ Phoenicia’ might well have been based on 
the term for ‘red purple’; see ibid., and cf. W. F. 
Albright, “ Canaanites in the History of Civilization,” 
Studies in the History of Culture (Leland Volume) 25 f. 
(It seems to me unlikely, however, that the Cannanites 
themselves should have called their land after ‘ Purple,’ 
loc. cit.) 

*8 To these examples which Gelb cites alongside English 
Wal(l)achians (HaS 87) should be added the corre- 
sponding land names Wtochy and Wotochy. 

®4 See above, note 44, and cf. W. von Soden, ZA 41 
(1933) 170 n. 3. 

®5 Tt was in the sense of such a catchall that I sought 
to employ—although the intended range was much 
broader—the terms “ Japhetic, Japhethite” in MO. The 
result has not been wholly satisfactory in that various 
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ing to the time, the user, and the need. The one 
common denominator in this particular case, in 
so far as Sumer or Babylonia were concerned, 
would seem to be an association with the north or 
northeast. Aside from this basic restriction there 
was ample room for changes and shifts of em- 
phasis; enough so to make it possible for Assyria 
and things Assyrian to qualify eventually under 
Subartu.® 

It goes without saying that Hurrian elements 
could be included in this progressively broadening 
concept of ‘Subarian.’ That this actually hap- 
pened may be inferred from the following. The 
native term for ‘ Hurrian’ is known only from 
the western fringes of the area covered by Sumerian 
and Akkadian records. Yet it is abundantly clear 
that the Hurrians were no strangers to Sumer and 
Akkad, Babylonia and Assyria. Hurrian rulers of 
neighboring states become known as early as the 
Old Akkadian period. In this group belong Ari- 
sen, king of UrkiS and Nawar, *Ankis-adal, king 
of Karhar, and Puttim-adal, king of Simurrum.® 
A mythic-historical text relating to the same period 
lists a Kiklib-adal © as the king of Tukri8 (pre- 
ceded by rulers of Lullu and Elam). The name is 
plainly Hurrian and the land in question is the 
same which Hammurabi described as using an 
egru-tongue, in common with Subartu, Gutium, 
and Elam(?). In other words, Hammurabi’s de- 
scription may well have been aimed at Hurrian, 
among other languages, if indeed he was able to 
differentiate among them.”° At all events, Hur- 
rians confront the south in approximately the same 
territory that the south was wont to refer to as 
Subartu. In these circumstances it would have 
been difficult indeed to avoid an equation between 
the two concepts, however disparate their respective 
origins. To be sure, the relatively numerous Hur- 
rian names from Ur III which Gelb has collected 
(HaS, Appendix III) lack specific ethnic identifi- 


readers (but not Gelb) have misunderstood these desig- 
nations to imply ethnic or linguistic relations. 

*6 Cf. HaS 42f., 88. 

°7 Namely, Syria and Anatolia. Gelb’s suggestion 
that the ethnicon may be present in the Mari material 
published so far (HaS 63) is questioned by Goetze, 
JNES 5.168 n. 29. 

68 Cf. HaS 55 ff. 


°° KUB XXVII 38 iv i4. The complete form is 


IKi-ik-li-pa-ta-al-li-in, but the final -(i)n is a syntactic 
element (Speiser, IH 167 ff.) and not a nominal suffix 
as Gelb suggests (HaS 55); see below, n. 86. 

70 Cf. above, note 54. 


cation. There is good reason, however, for the 
premise that explicitly Subarian lists include four 
names which may be regarded as Hurrian.*: Hence 
it would not be unduly hazardous to posit that, in 
the usage of Sumer and Akkad, ‘ Subarian’ had 
come to include Hurrians not later than the Ur 
III period. There is no evidence against such 
an assumption. Neither is there any indication 
that other terms for Hurrians were used in that 
area. What positive evidence there is favors the 
connection. 

With regard to Assyria, the situation was of a 
different order. For one, the records do not take 
us back to the third millennium, a time when 
Subartu appears to have enjoyed—at least initially 
—a distinctive geographic connotation. For an- 
other, Assyrian historical tradition is far more 
uniform than that of the south. Lastly, what was 
north or northeast from a vantage point in Lower 
Mesopotamia, was from the standpoint of ASSur 
either Assyria itself or the lands to the east of it. 
Accordingly, the south’s employment of ‘ Subarian ’ 
in a geographic sense could have no exact parallel 
in Assyria. Besides, such groups as the Lullu or 
the Guti were too constant and definite a factor to 
be described by vague or catchall terms. It fol- 
lows therefore that in Assyrian usage ‘ Subarian ’ 72" 
would be expected to carry a distinctively ethnic 
meaning. Little argument is needed to show that 
such an expectation is fully borne out by the 
evidence. 

This evidence concerns primarily the latter half 
of the second millennium, that is, the formative 
period of the Assyrian Empire. In the fourteenth 
and early thirteenth centuries, from the time of 
As&Sur-uballit I to that of Shalmaneser I, the Su- 
barians are placed to the east of Assyria and are 
usually linked directly to the Lullu.”? Beginning 
with Tukulti-Ninurta I, however, in the second 
half of the thirteenth century, the seats of the 
Subarians are located west of Assyria.** The evi- 


71 See above, p. 5. Further proof of Hurrian contacts 
with Lower Mesopotamia not later than the Ur III 
period is inherent in the character of the Hurrian syl- 
labary which was based on a model close to Old Akkadian; 
ef. IH 13 f. 

718 The statement “we are Subartu” in an Assyrian 
astrological report is convincingly explained by Gelb 
(HaS 88) as a gloss made necessary by the essentially 
Babylonian background of this type of material. 

72 Cf. HaS 45 f. and the literature there cited. 

73 Tbid. 46. 
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dence as a whole admits of only one possible inter- 
pretation: in the historical records of Assyria 
the term ‘Subarians’ is applied specifically to 
Hurrians. 

We know from the Nuzi documents that in the 
fourteenth century the region of Arrapha—a bare 
fifty miles to the east of ASSur—was overwhelm- 
ingly Hurrian ethnically and politically. These 
Hurrians had the Lullu as their immediate neigh- 
bors farther to the east. Conquest of the Hurrians 
in the Arrapha area was clearly one of the first 
steps in the expansion of Assyria. The Nuzi 
records have preserved echoes of those combats.’* 
Is it at all probable that the Assyrian rulers, never 
prone to play down their own victories, would 
maintain absolute silence in this case, while they 
are voluble about their successes all over the rest 
of this area? Even if further confirmation were 
lacking, we should still have to identify the Su- 
barians in the period from A&Sur-uballit I to 
Shalmaneser I with the eastern Hurrians, especi- 
ally since the end of the Nuzi phase falls precisely 
within this period. But we do have additional 
confirmation. The Subarians of Tukulti-Ninurta 
I and his successors are located to the west of 
Assyria, just as Hurrians—and more particularly 
so this time—are found in the same quarter. To 
meet this objection, Gelb has sought to draw a 
distinction between places assigned to Mitanni- 
Hanigalbat and those that are listed as Subarian, 
his inference being that only the first group is to 
be viewed as Hurrian.** We have seen, however, 
that the second group includes Katmuhi with its 
Hurrian form and its succession of Hurrian rulers, 
not to mention other places in the same category.”® 
Assyrian usage in this respect thus remains con- 
sistent throughout and in complete conformity to 
the facts of Assyrian history. Gelb’s exclusive 
Subarian hypothesis can find here neither aid nor 
comfort. 

In final retrospect, the combined evidence from 
the south and the north yields this result: Back in 
the third millennium Subartu appears to have had 
a specific geographic connotation with reference to 
a northerly area situated close to Elam. By the 
end of that millennium, however, a more general 
meaning came to attach to ‘ Subarian ’—for reasons 
that cannot as yet be ascertained. In the south the 
term could be used broadly for the north and the 


74 JEN 525 and JAOS 47 (1927) 9f. 
7 HaS 46. 
76 See above, p. 6, and cf. Goetze, JNES 5. 166 ff. 


northerners, and perhaps also for speakers of cer- 
tain languages. In the north, on the other hand, 
‘ Subarian ’” was the local equivalent of ‘ Hurrian,’ 
as used either in an ethnic or a political sense. 


IV 


In conclusion, a few remarks are in order con- 
cerning some of the terms which figure frequently 
in connection with Subarian inquiries. One of 
these is Ras Shamra alphabetic Sbr (or Sbr).77 To 
one group of scholars, including Gelb, this term 
means nothing else than ‘ Subarian.’** C. G. v. 
Brandenstein has compared it with Sabarra, a land 
name known from a Hittite context.7° Writing in 
1933 (AASOR 13. 23) I expressed myself in favor 
of the first view. Subsequent study, however, con- 
vinced me that this could not be correct. After 
indicating my reasons for the later conclusion, I 
added that Brandenstein’s suggestion “may be 
right.” ®° Since Gelb appears to have misunder- 
stood my argument, I shall try to restate it very 
briefly. 

The Ras Shamra symbol transcribed as § or 3 is 
used to render the [8] in such Hurrian names as 
Tesub, Sauska, and Simige. In syllabic writings 
this sound is usually written double in medial 
position ; and it is rendered invariably with §-signs 
only.** On the other hand, whenever s-signs inter- 
change with s- or z-signs, the underlying sibilant 
corresponds to RS 2; cf. ha-zi-ib- alongside the far 
more common ha-si-ib-, and note RS A21z.82. Ana- 
logously, the Hurrianizing syllabary ** writes Akk. 
[8] <PS [t], as in (w)asdbum, invariably with 
8-signs only, whereas Akk. [8] < PS [§, $] can be 
written not only with s-signs but also with s- and 
z-signs, and is so found in forms of simtum and 
Satarum at Nuzi.** Now since S/Zu-ba-ri occurs 
in the Amarna material and Su-ba-ri at Bogaz- 
koy ***—both sources being instances of the Hur- 


77 Cf. Speiser, IH 3 n. 8 and ibid. 31 ff. 

7 HaS 20 f. 

79 ZDMG 91 (1937) 570 n. 1. 

3 n. 8. 

§1JTbid. 31 ff., and add J. Friedrich, Orientalia 12 
(1943) 6 ff. 

83 Thid. 12 f. 

84 For the Nuzi syllabary see M. Berkooz, The Nuzi 
Dialect of Akkadian, Language Dissertations 23 (1937) 
9 ff; Goetze, Language 14 (1938) 134-7; P. M. Purves, 
AJSL 57 (1940) 162 ff. Note also Speiser, JAOS 58 
(1938) 189 ff. and Language 16 (1940) 319 ff. 

84a Cf. HaS 48 f. 
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rianizing syllabary—it follows that the initial 
sound could properly be expressed only by alpha- 
betic Z, not 5. Consequently RS Sbr cannot be 
related to Subari. 

The land-name Subria/e is taken for granted as 
a cognate of Subartu. That Subr- might develop 
from Subaru- through syncope, and that the ad- 
jectival form Subriyw could thus stand for ‘ Su- 
barian’ cannot be doubted. But that the name of 
a country in the region of Lake Van should have 
been derived from an Assyrian term used in a 
distinctly secondary application is not to be con- 
ceded without better proof than has yet been ad- 
duced.** A local source for such a name appears 
far more likely. Gelb’s attempted use of a Hur- 
rian passage as an instance of the equation Subria= 
Subart (or the like) is unfortunate.*® 

Various attempts have been made from time to 
time to associate Subur/subar with hubur, since 
syllabary material links these terms under the two 
heads of (a) Subartu and (b) ‘earth. With 
Hurrian ha/uwur independently attested as ‘ earth, 
below,’ ®* the way seemed clear for the further 
etymological equation Subar(tu)= Hurr(i) ; *® the 
more so since the last term appears in the Tu- 
Sratta letter in the form hurw- alongside hurr-, 
and since metathesis under the influence of [r] 
is a common occurrence with the Hurrians. Yet 
attractive though this particular comparison might 


8° The evidence cited by Gelb, ibid. 29, does not sup- 
port automatically the conclusions drawn with regard to 
Subria (ibid. 47 f. and JNES 5.166). 

8¢ It was briefly criticized by Goetze, JNES 5. 168 n. 29. 
The phrase su-ub-ri-ia-na-as ¢Tessub-ai (KUB XXVII 
46 i 19 and ff.; Gelb transliterates Su-ub-ri-ia-na-a3 
dU-up-a%) cannot simply be translated with Gelb as 
“Subrian TeSup” (HaS 30). For in the first place, 
Subri- in the passages in question is combined with 
ehli-, which is certainly not a place name. Secondly, 
where the text deals with place names it does not fail 
to mark them as such; ef. ¢Sa-bi-nu-we-hi-na-a8, line 20, 
same context. And finally, adjectival use of place names 
would call for such formatives as -we or hi; e.g., 
IIm-ma-as-ku-un ew-ri e-we,-er-ne (14) [¢lLu-ul-lu-e-ne- 
we, . . IKi-ik-li-pa-ta-al-li-in ¢Du-uk-ri-i8-hi_ e-bi-ir-ni 
“TmmaSk was king of Lullu; . . Kiklib-adal was 
the Tukrisite king” (KUB XXVII 38 iv 13-14). 

87 Cf. HaS App. I, pp. 92 ff. 

88 Tbid. 93 n. 11; Speiser, IH 100. 

8° Cautiously weighed by Goetze, JAOS 57 (1937) 108. 

°° For such metathesis in Hurrian words see IH 68, 
and add Hurr. hubrushi: Ugar. hrbt (Friedrich, ZDMG 
96 (1942) 471ff. For the same process in Semitic 
words at Nuzi ef. birqu: baqdru; note also Nuzi 


gurpizu: Akk. gursipu (e. g., D. Cross, Movable Property 
57 and n. 134). 


be in some respects, it is no longer possible. For 
it can now be shown that the form hurw- is not 
primary—as had been reasonable to suppose—but 
purely secondary. The evidence is as follows. 

One Nuzi text dealing with the making of bricks 
(HSS V 97) states (lines 6-8): 2 li-im libnati?! 
i-na ‘Nu-zi (7) i-la-bi-it a-na za-zu-um-ma ippus 
(8) a-na a-ma-ar-wu-um-ma ippus“ “he(!) shall 
produce two thousand mud bricks in Nuzi; he 
shall make (them) into z. (divide into individual 
bricks?) ; he shall make (them) into a.” The 
complex amarwumma ippus appeared to contain 
the usual Hurrian and Semitic components that go 
for the most part into the -wmma epésu type of 
construction ; and amarw- seemed to fit nicely into 
a Hurrian pattern. In a parallel text, however, 
which has since appeared (HSS XIII 387), we 
read (10-12) : libnati?! (11) i-la-bi-nu wu za-zu-um- 
ma ippusu (12) & a-ma-ra im-ha-si “ they shall 
produce the mud bricks, and make z., and strike( ?) 
a.” The precise technical meaning of amdra ma- 
hasu is not clear, nor need it concern us at present. 
What does matter is the fact that amarwumma 
turns out to contain Akk. amdru ‘ brick frame,’ or 
the like; cf. siga=amdaru, Deimel, SL 567. 2, 23, 30. 
Hence the -w- in amarwumma is a secondary de- 
velopment between -r- and -u-, in a dialect spoken 
by Hurrians. Since the occurrence of -w- in Hur- 
wu-(u)-hé (Mit. I 19, II 68, III 113, IV 127) 
furnishes a complete analogy, and since the alter- 
nate Hur-ru-u-hé is also found in the same care- 
fully written document (Mit. I 14, III 6), the 
-w- must be a secondary development. And with 
the labial thus eliminated, the prospect of an 
etymological connection between subar- and hurr- 
likewise disappears. There still remains the possi- 
bility of a relationship between Subur, hubur on 
the one hand and ha/uwur on the other, with an 
underlying meaning ‘earth, below.’ But we have 
at present no way of judging how plausible such 
a combination might be, or whether it woulr. 
signify—if confirmed—anything more than hb -- 
rowing by the one group from the other. 

Lastly, the problem of namru(m) as applied 1 > 
Subarian slaves has been brought up once agai . 
I had occasion to deal with it at considerab.e 
length in MO 102-8. The general procedure had 
been to interpret the term in the sense of ‘ light,’ 
more specifically, ‘ light-colored, fair-skinned.’? On 


*1 As long as it seemed to be favored by independent 
considerations. 


ont 
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this basis had been constructed far-reaching theories 
as to the racial characteristics of the Subarians 
and the Guti, although no proof could be found 
anywhere that the word ever had any bearing on 
pigmentation ; the commonly attested meaning of 
namru is ‘ shining, bright, splendid.’ Moreover, in 
Nuzi texts with close analogies to the Old Baby- 
lonian documents dealing with Subarian slaves, 
the corresponding descriptive term is damqu ‘ good,’ 
which the syllabaries designate as a synonym and 
a semantic analogue of namru. Accordingly, I 
took namru to indicate in the slave texts a value 
of purely commercial rather than anthropological 
interest. My argument was welcomed by Ungnad 
with this remark: “Nur auf dieses namru die 
These einer blonden und blauaéugigen Bevélkerung 
in Subartu und Gutium aufzubauen, ist jedenfalls 
mit Speiser abzulehnen.” ** It was echoed also 
by J. J. Stamm, who contributes this significant 
observation: “ Namru kann nicht auf die Farbe 
des Haares oder der Haut gehen, da das Adjektiv 
nie als Farbbezeichnung vorkommt.” *° 
Nevertheless, Gelb would dismiss the entire 
argument in a single footnote. He states: “ For 
this interpretation of namrum I can find no evi- 
dence in Akkadian literature.” ®* No effort was 
made to weigh in detail the considerable amount 
of circumstantial evidence that had been presented. 
This is not the place to go into further detail. It 
will suffice to indicate that the substantive cor- 
respondence between the Lullu slaves of the Nuzi 
documents and the Subarian slaves of the Old 
Babylonian texts has been greatly enhanced, inas- 
much as the same general region is known to be 
involved in both cases.** It follows then that the 
respective descriptive adjectives, damqu and namru 


Subartu 105. 

°’ Die akkadische Namengebung (MV AeG 44) 248 n. 4; 
also the common use of namru /nawir in the sense of 
‘shining ’ in onomastic compounds, ibid. 184. 

** HaS 43 n. 138. It is to be regretted that Gelb has 
tought to read hidden motives into the arguments of 
those with whom he takes issue, when he says (ibid.) : 
“Tt would seem that Speiser’s and Ungnad’s reaction 
against the normal interpretation of namrum as ‘ light 
(-olored)’ was caused by their assumption that Hur- 
ris as or Subarians belonged to the Armenoid race, which 
ac ording to them could hardly be called light-colored.” 
Speaking for myself, my “reaction against the normal 
interpretation of namrum” was prompted by the cir- 
cumstance that that view is both unenlightening and 
unsupported. Assuredly, we are all interested in facts 
far more than in favored theories. 

*° See above, p. 8 and ef. n. 53. 


should likewise correspond—a conclusion which is 
fully borne out by independent lexical evidence. 
We know now, furthermore, that damqu was con- 
trasted at Nuzi with Ssinahilu ‘ of second(ary) rank 
or quality.’ °* The meaning of damqu as a com- 
mercial term was therefore ‘ first-rate, first-class, 
fine, and the same must apply also to namru in 
related contexts. 

The one passage that Gelb has cited in support 
of his position is: ["amtam] na-wi-ir-tam sa in-ki 
[mah ]-ra-at (VAS XVI 65. 12f.). This he trans- 
lates, with P. Kraus,*’ “a light(-colored) slave girl 
who is pleasing to your eye.” Just how the men- 
tion of an eye-catching slave girl makes the accom- 
panying nawirtam refer to color is not explained. 
Yet Gelb does not hesitate to speak farther on 
(p. 88) of “the fact that Subarian slaves were 
called ‘light,’ in the sense of ‘light-colored,’ ” the 
only support for that alleged fact being his earlier 
footnote. It would seem that Subarians are diffi- 
cult enough to accommodate as it is, without the 
severe additional handicap of a distinctive and— 
for that area—atypical pigmentation. 

How would a speaker of Akkadian refer to light- 
colored persons if he were so minded? The one 
clear instance of reference to color—however ob- 
scure the underlying meaning—is the stereotype 
salmat gaqqadi ‘the dark-headed ones’; ** in the 
cultural pattern of ancient Mesopotamia it was 
this shading, and not its opposite, that was viewed 
as pleasing in people. The meaning ‘ light-colored, 
blond’ would have to be sought among the anto- 
nyms of salmu. Two such antonyms immediately 
come to mind. One is the common pesi ‘ white, 
light,’ which is contrasted with salmu in such in- 
stances as the standard animal list.°® The other is 
baslu, which is similarly contrasted with salmu in 
lists of garments, and the like.?°° and has plausibly 
been explained in that connection as meaning 
‘bleached.’ ?°*. In other words, Akkadian had at 
least two terms to designate light skin or complex- 
ion, one for the natural and the other for the 
artificially induced variety. Neither was used in 
the texts under discussion. Evidently, therefore, 
neither meaning was wanted. 


AASOR 16. 134. 

MVAeG 36.1 (1932) 59 f. 

*8 Adduced already in MO 106. 

*° Cf. B. Landsberger, Fauna 8. 89-90. 

100 RA 36.130 (SMN 1422) 25. 

101 —. R. Lacheman, apud Starr, Nuzi I 543. For the 
chemical connotation of baslu see also W. von Soden, 
Orientalia 16. 445. 
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THE CH‘I-TAN SCRIPT? 


Fine CHIA-SHENG 


In the fourth century A. D., Chinese histori- 
ography began to take note of a nomadic northern 
people, the Ch‘i-tan 32F}.” Centuries later, and 
for a not inconsiderable period, their descendants 
played an important role in the history of north- 
eastern China. The decay of the T‘ang dynasty 
coincided with, and in all probability promoted, 
the rise of Ch‘i-tan power. The valiant tribesmen 
used the collapse of the T‘ang government to estab- 
lish a sovereign state of their own in 907. This 
state, known as the Liao 3% dynasty, covered at 
the peak of its power the greater part of modern 
Manchuria and Mongolia and the northeastern 
zone of China Proper. 

The Liao empire—for an empire it was—lasted 
until 1125. During the two hundred years of Liao 
supremacy the Ch‘i-tan masters lived in close cul- 
tural contact with the Chinese. They adopted 
many features of Chinese civilization ; but they dis- 
carded neither their political and social privileges, 
nor the core of their native culture. The dual 
pattern of Ch‘i-tan and Chinese life poses a number 
of questions of great interest to the student of 
culture change and acculturation. These problems 
and their economic, social, political, and military 
implications are systematically discussed elsewhere.® 
Here we are concerned with only one feature, the 
Ch‘i-tan script. 


* This investigation is part of a comprehensive survey 
of the institutional history of the Liao dynasty to appear 
shortly under the title, History of Chinese Society, Liao 
by Karl A. Wittfogel and Féng Chia-shéng as a Trans- 
action of the American Philosophical Society. The com- 
mercial edition of the book wiil be published by the 
Macmillan Company. 

The analysis of the Ch‘i-tan script in all its essentials 
was carried out by Mr. Féng. For its final form the 
study is indebted to the loyal cooperation of the members 
of the Chinese History Project engaged in the completion 
of the Liao volume. The linguistic aspect was checked 
by the Project’s Altaie consultant Professor Karl H. 
Menges. 

?For the early history of the name, Ch‘i-tan, see 
History of Chinese Societu, Liao: 1 ff., especially note 9; 
ef. also Féng Chia-shéng v& “Ch‘i-tan Ming-hao 


K‘ao-shih ” 32 F} Yen-ching Hsiieh-pao 
13: 1-48, 1933. 


* History of Chinese Society, Liao, passim, particularly 
sections II, VII, XIV, and XV. 
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The standard history of the Liao dynasty, the 
Liao Shih, ascribes the origin of the so-called 
“larger” script to the year 920. The record 
reads : 

On the day i-ch‘ou of the first month in the spring of 
the fifth year [of Shén-ts‘é] the larger Ch‘i-tan script 
was created for the first time. ... On the day jén-yin 


[of the ninth month] the larger script was completed. 
An imperial decree ordered it to be circulated.‘ 


The origin of the “smaller” Ch‘i-tan script is 
placed in the year 925; and the emperor’s younger 
brother, Tieh-la, a man renowned for his resource- 
fulness, is credited with its invention. Says the 
Liao Shih: 

Uighur messengers came [to court], but there was no 
one who could understand their language. The empress 
said to T‘ai-tsu, ‘Tieh-la is clever. He may be sent to 
welcome them.’ 

By being in their company for twenty days he was 
able to learn their spoken language and script. Then he 
created [a script of] smaller Ch‘i-tan characters which, 
though few in number, covered everything.® 


3. 


These records which place the creation of the 
Ch‘i-tan scripts in the later part of T‘ai-tsu’s reign 
imply that until 920 the Ch‘i-tan had no script of 
their own. In predynastic days it was their custom 
to make notches on wood; ® but a few distinguished 
tribesmen may have had some knowledge of written 
Turkic or Chinese. When A-pao-chi in 924 visited 
the old Uighur capital, he ordered the inscriptions 
on the stone tablet of the Uighur Bilgi Khaghan 
erased and replaced with writings in Ch‘i-tan, 
Turkic, and Chinese.? Marquart’s doubts regard- 
ing the execution, or even the authenticity, of this 
particular command,® whether justified or not, do 


4 Liao Shih Ee 2/1b. (References to the dynastic 
histories are based on the photostatic reprint of the 
earliest texts available, called Po-na Pén.) 

5 Liao Shih 64/4b-5b. 

°Wu-tai Hui-yao 29/4a (1895); Wu-tat 
Shih-chi FAR SPF 72/4b. 

7 Liao Shih 2/4b-5a. 

8 Jos. von Marquart “ Guwaini’s Bericht iiber die 
Bekehrung der Uiguren,” Sitzungsberichte der [Kénig- 
lichen] Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin, Philologisch-Historische Klasse 27 :499 ff., 1912. 


tai 
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not dispose of the Ch‘i-tan recorders’ belief that 
some variant of the Turkic script was still known 
in the northwestern border regions of the Liao 
territory. 

If the smaller Ch‘i-tan script was only intro- 
duced in 925, then T“ai-tsu’s scribes must have 
employed the larger script. This assumption is 
strengthened by the Liao Shih record which notes 
that the larger script was created in the year 920, 
thus ruling out both 926 and 927 as possible dates 
of origin. The first year is given in Ch‘i-tan Kuo 
Chih 32 F} Gi: 1/6a; the second is suggested in 
Nien-érh Shih Cha-chi +t-— #22 29/35a by 
Chao I, who based himself on a passage of the 
Chi-t Lu 

The existence of a Ch‘i-tan script was known in 
China Proper from the second reign period of the 
Later Tang dynasty on. After 925/926, generals 
of the southern armies not infrequently seized 
documents written in a Ch‘i-tan script which the 
Chinese were unable to decipher.® The first work 
written in the larger script, which is said to have 
comprised “ several thousand characters,” 1° seems 
to have been a dictionary of sorts supplemented by 
a list of Ch‘i-tan tribal names.7t The Ch‘i-tan 
who undertook this task in collaboration with some 
Chinese were later assigned positions as scribes and 
appointed supervisors of national historiography.’” 

There has been considerable discussion regarding 
the nature of the larger and smaller Ch‘i-tan 
scripts. Lo Fu-ch‘éng #€iim fie believes that both 
are distant variants of a single system of writing 
derived from the Chinese, the smaller simpler than 
the larger. To make his point he emphasizes the 
differences between the script in the body of the 
main epitaph on Tao-tsung’s tomb and that used 
in the heading.** The differences are indeed ap- 
parent, but they are differences of arrangement 
and style rather than of basic structure. The char- 
acters in the body usually are the more complex, 
their elements combined in a single compact form, 
while those in the heading follow one upon the 
other in a manner reminiscent of the Chinese seal 
style. In addition, the Ch‘i-tan “seal” symbols 


Wu-tai Hui-yao 29/4a. 

10 Wu-tai Shih-chi 72/4b. 

11 Tiao Shih 2/1b; 89/1b-2a. 

2 Tiao Shih 76/2a; Wu-tai Hui-yao 29/4a; Wu-tai 
Shih-chi 72/4b. 

18 Liao-ling Shih-k‘o Chi-lu ER 2/11, 13 
(1934). 


are at times composed of simpler elements than 
the corresponding character in the main inscrip- 
tion. Both devices seem to be essentially aesthetic, 
creating an impression of simple dignity and 
strength. Wang Ching-ju, who has painstakingly 
studied the Hsi Hsia script, emphasizes its diver- 
gences from the Ch‘i-tan symbols. He assumes that 
the compound Ch‘i-tan characters express poly- 
syllabic words and, perhaps, also inflected forms.'* 

No illumination can be gained from an inscrip- 
tion, Ching-an Ssii Pei RRA AR, which seems to 
be composed in Ch‘i-tan.* The symbols used are 
simpler than those found in the Liao imperial 
mausoleums, but the epigraph as a whole is too 
seriously damaged to admit of any definite con- 
clusions. No more helpful is the alleged repro- 
duction of a Hsi Liao banknote contained in the 
Ch‘iian-pu T*ung-chih RAP REX, a source of doubt- 
ful reliability. Theoretically, the two forms that 
flank the Chinese inscription ** may be characters 
of the smaller Ch‘i-tan script, but thus far no 
linguist has identified either of them. 


4, 


In our opinion, all the known Ch‘i-tan char- 
acters are variants of a single larger script modelled 
on the Chinese. At first glance, the Ch‘i-tan sym- 
bols appear very like Chinese words, but closer 
examination reveals marked differences either be- 
cause of additional strokes or fewer ones. It has 
been claimed by some Chinese authors that the 
larger Ch‘i-tan script was patterned after the 
Chinese “ clerkly ” (li 4) style of writing; 7%? but 
like their Chinese models, the Ch‘i-tan characters 
were written in a number of different ways, the 
li style being only one (see fig. 1). 

According to Liao Shih 64/5a-b the smaller 
Ch‘i-tan script was created by Tieh-la immediately 
after he had studied the Uighur system of writing. 
Unlike the larger script, this smaller Ch‘i-tan 


*Wang Ching-ju Ay “Liao Tao-tsung Chi 
Hsiian-i Huang-hou Ch‘i-tan Kuo-tza Ai-ts‘é Ch‘u-shih ” 
of the Institute of History and Philology, Academia 
Sinica III, 4:471-474, 1933. 

18 Man-chou Chin-shih Chih 2/19b ff. 
(1937). 

2° Ch'tian-pu T*ung-chih B/46a. 

Shu-shih Hui-yao 8/la, T‘ao-shih I- 


yiian fig ed.; Wu-tai Shih-chi 72/4b. 
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script was alphabetic: it had few tzt, characters or 
letters, which “covered everything.” De Groot 
translates 34 somewhat differently: “alle anei- 
nander gereiht [all lined up together] ”; Marquart 
concludes on the basis of this rendering that the 
letters were written in rows and connected by 
ligatures.‘* De Groot’s translation varies con- 
siderably from the one given by us, but our inter- 
pretation and Marquart’s are in agreement on the 
decisive point: the manifestly alphabetic character 
of the smaller script. 

Few samples of Ch’i-tan writing have been dis- 
covered thus far; all of them are, if our interpre- 
tation is correct, composed in the larger script. As 
the archaeological finds (tablets, murals, tallies, 
seals, mirrors) and the casual references to Ch‘i- 
tan writings reveal, the Ch‘i-tan script served many 
political, religious, and literary purposes.*® None 
of the writings mentioned in the Liao Shih and 
other sources have come down to us in their 
original form; but a few fragments give some indi- 
cation of Ch‘i-tan literary achievement, style, and 
syntax. Yeh-li Ch‘u-ts‘ai translated 
into Chinese a Ch‘i-tan poem, entitled in Chinese 
Tsui-i Ko SxeHk. The famous statesman stressed 
the profundity of the original which he compared 
to writings of the great Sung poets, Su Shih AeeRx 
and Huang T‘ing-chien 

Another record throws some light on Ch‘i-tan 
syntax. The Sung envoy, Hung Mai #t3, heard 
from Wang Pu +4 that a Ch‘i-tan child in the 
process of learning Chinese would first be taught 
the vernacular rearranged to mirror Ch‘i-tan sen- 
tence structure. To illustrate his point, Wang Pu 
cited two lines of a poem by the Tang writer, 
Chia Tao ¥¥, which literally may be rendered: 


B 
Birds sleep pond-in tree 
Monk knocks moonlight-under gate. 


These verses would be rephrased in the vernacular ; 
at the same time, the word order would be modi- 
fied, as follows: 


18 Marquart op. cit.: 500-501. 


XIV, 4, 


19See History of Chinese Society, Liao: 
passim. 


20 Chan-jan Chii-shih Wén-chi YER 8/109 
ff. in Ts‘ung-shu Chi-ch‘éng 
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Moon-in monk door knocks 
Water-in tree-on crows sit.” 


It is impossible to make any comprehensive lin- 
guistic analysis from two short sentences. Yet one 
thing is evident. The “Ch‘i-tan version” of the 
T‘ang poem is in complete accord with the rules 
of Altaic syntax, which require the following sen- 
tence structure: attribute or attributes—subject— 
(attribute )—object—predicate. In the rearranged 
sentences, the attributes precede the subjects, and 
the verb is placed at the end. The first change 
somewhat alters the meaning, but is not unknown 
in Chinese usage; the second establishes a position 
of the verb which syntactically is as un-Chinese 
as it is typically Altaic. 


5. 


The Ch‘i-tan script was widely used during the 
Liao dynastic period. The government of the 
Northern Region had a Department of the Grand 
Scribe which handled the “ literary affairs ” of the 
tribal administration.*? It seems reasonable to 
assume that the business of this department was 
carried on in Ch‘i-tan, whereas the chief scribe 
of the “southern” Han-lin Academy * may have 
used both the Ch‘i-tan and Chinese scripts. 

The vitality of the Ch‘i-tan script is further 
demonstrated by its role in the cultural life of the 
succeeding dynasty, Chin. Besides the Ch‘i-tan 
themselves, their new Jurchen masters employed 
both forms of Ch‘i-tan writing before and even 
after the creation of a special Jurchen script. The 
“large ” Jurchen script was officially introduced in 
1119, the “small” one in 1138.** At first, all 
literary activities were in the hands of the Ch‘i-tan 
and the Liao Chinese, but in time, the Jurchen 
princes and nobles learned to read and write.2> An 
edict, in 1138, ordered that official diplomas be 
written in the Jurchen, Ch‘i-tan, and Chinese 
scripts for the officials of the three main sections 
of the population, the Po-hai being classed with 


the Chinese.?¢ 


21 I-chien Ping Chih RR AG 
Chi-ch‘éng. 

*2 Liao Shih 45/8b-9a. 

*8 Liao Shih 47/8b-9a. 

24 Chin Shih 2/14a; 4/3b. 

*5 Chin Shih 66/1b; 73/9b; 84/5a. 

2° Chin Shih 4/4a. 


18/136 in Ts‘ung-shu 
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But the introduction of the new national script 
did not cause the Jurchen to abandon the Ch‘i-tan 
way of writing which they had obviously learned 
to use with ease. More than thirty Jurchen men- 
tioned in the Chin Shih were familiar with the 
Ch‘i-tan script, many of them still ignorant of 
their own.?? In 1139, the Ho-nan branch of the 
Presidential Council received an order from the 
court concerning the affairs in the northern border 
zone, written entirely in Ch‘i-tan.2* In 1150, a 
distinguished Jurchen statesman is said to have 
written a confidential political letter to his son in 
the small Ch‘i-tan script; this interesting docu- 
ment, translated into vernacular Chinese, is pre- 
served in the Chin Shih.?® Jurchen nobles were 
entitled to the rank of méng-an %&%#%, if they 
mastered one of the three national scripts.*° 

The Chin government assigned a number of 
posts to officials who were familiar with the Ch‘i- 
tan script and language, some close to the em- 
peror,** others in the Presidential Council,®* still 
others in the Ministry of Civil Appointments.** 
In 1151, the staff of the Han-lin Academy in- 
cluded seven persons familiar with the Ch‘i-tan 
script.** In 1156 it was officially ordered that in 
the examination for copyist in the Department of 
National Historiography the Jurchen copyists were 
to translate Ch‘i-tan into Jurchen and the Ch‘i-tan 
copyists, Chinese into Ch‘i-tan. The topics were 
written in Ch‘i-tan characters.*° The prestige of 
the Ch‘i-tan script among the Jurchen is reflected 
in a statement made in 1180 by Emperor Shih- 
tsung, who extolled its age and fitness to express 
profound and subtle poetry: “ The new Jurchen 
script cannot match it.” ** 

Thus, the Ch‘i-tan script continued to be the 
medium through which Chinese literature was 
introduced to the educated Jurchen. The Chinese 
original was first “ written ” in the Ch‘i-tan smal- 


*7 Chin Shih 66/4a and 5a; 73/2b and 9b; 82/7a; 
120/5a and 7b. 

28 Chien-yen I-lai Hsi-nien Yao-lu FER 
BE BR 125/2042 in T's‘ung-shu Chi-ch‘éng. 

°° Chin Shih 76/12a ff; 84/3a ff. 

8° Chin Shih 73/4b-5a. 

51 Chin Shih 4/4a; 86/6b. 

8° Chin Shih 53/2a; 90/5b and 9a. 

88 Chin Shih 55/13b. 

84 Op. cit.: 20b. 

85° Chin Shih 53/8a. 

8° Chih Shih 51/13a. 
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ler script and then “ ch’uan ” {§ (annotated in or 
translated into ?) the Jurchen script. This was 
the procedure followed by Yeh-lii Ch‘u-ts‘ai’s 
father, Yeh-lii Lii J, when he translated the (Old 
or New ?) History of the T’ang Dynasty.** 

At the close of the twelfth century the Chin 
government tried to break the influence of the 
Ch‘i-tan script. In 1191, Emperor Chang-tsung 
ordered that Jurchen political and literary writ- 
ings should be directly translated into Chinese, 
eliminating an intermediate version in the Ch‘i-tan 
script. The clerks of the Department of National 
Historiography, who knew only the Ch‘i-tan script, 
were dismissed.** In 1192, the position of Ch‘i- 
tan secretary was abolished in all ministries.*® 

It is difficult to evaluate the effect of Chang- 
tsung’s policy. It probably stopped the use of the 
Ch‘i-tan script in government bureaus, but those 
familiar with the outlawed system may well have 
continued to employ it in private. Yeh-lii Ch‘u- 
ts‘ai, who “learned” the Ch‘i-tan language so 
proficiently during his stay in Qara-Khitay that 
he was able to translate a Ch‘i-tan poem into 
Chinese, could easily have received some earlier 
instruction from his father whose knowledge of the 
(smaller) Ch‘i-tan script has already been men- 
tioned. In 1221 when Ch‘ang-ch‘un’s party on its 
way from Chin China to Central Asia stopped at 
the ruins of a deserted Liao city in northern Mon- 
golia, it found a tile covered with writing which 
was identified as Ch‘i-tan.*° 

Many Chin records describe the continued use 
of the Ch‘i-tan script during the early and middle 
years of the Chin dynasty. Unfortunately, they 
do not make it clear whether this also involved the 


**I-shan Hsien-shéng Chi 27/180 ff. in 
Shih-lien-an Hui-k‘o Chiu Chin Jén Chi Aik wee 
A> Wu-ying-tien Chii-chén FUR 
ed.; Chin Shih 125/7a. 

88 Chin Shih 9/11b ff. and 13b. 

8° Chin Shih 52/13b. 

4° Ch‘ang-ch‘un Chén-jén Hsi-yu-chi Chiao-chu BER 
JA 1/15b in Wang Chung-k‘o-kung I-shu 
Eb BARS. 3d series, 1928; cf. The Travels of an 
Alchemist ... tr. by Arthur Waley: 68 (1931). 


There must have 
been a number of Jurchen who spoke Ch‘i-tan, but 
the question still arises whether such knowledge 
was necessary to the use of the Ch‘i-tan script. In 
the formative period of their power the Mongols 
wrote their documents in the Mongol language but 


use of the Ch‘i-tan language. 


in the alphabetic Uighur script.** The Manchus 
until the year 1599 wrote their documents in Mon- 
gol and used the Mongol script.*? The Jurchen 
may have availed themselves of either method 
exclusively, or of both at different periods of time, 
first adopting an alien language and script and 
later using the alien script for transcribing their 
own language. In the latter case the smaller script 
would seem particularly appropriate, for as an 
alphabetic system of writing it could easily be 
adjusted to the needs of another language, especi- 
ally if this language belonged to the same Altaic 
complex. 

The larger Ch‘i-tan script presents a very dif- 
ferent problem. It is possible, of course, for the 
symbols of an ideographic script to become associ- 
ated with words of an alien language (witness 
written Chinese and Japanese), but whether the 
Jurchen used the larger Ch‘i-tan script to such 
purpose, we do not know. Frequently, if not al- 
ways, a knowledge of the Ch‘i-tan language may 
have accompanied a knowledge of the Ch‘i-tan 
“ characters.” The smaller Ch‘i-tan script, being 
alphabetic was an incomparably more convenient 
device for transcription than the larger script— 
and obviously it enjoyed a much greater popularity. 
It is probably no accident that Yeh-lii Lii, when 
translating the T‘ang Shu, used not the larger but 
the smaller Ch‘i-tan script. 


41 Edward G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia 
II: 441 (1928) ; ef. W. Barthold, Turkestan down to the 
Mongol Invasion: 41 (1928). 
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HSIANG-KUO-SSU 
AN IMPERIAL TEMPLE OF NORTHERN SUNG 


ALEXANDER C. SOPER 


So Lone as its vitality remained high, Chinese 
Buddhism blossomed in every age into great 
temples whose magnificence was the wonder of half 
Asia. For more than a thousand years the process 
of creation continued at an amazing level, with a 
superabundance of energy which seemed to find a 
stimulus in the very impermanence of its achieve- 
ments. The life of the most splendid monument 
might be tragically brief, and destruction by war 
or imperial reaction an inevitable part of the his- 
torical pattern; from that very loss a succeeding 
generation derived the priceless opportunity to 
recreate beauty and majesty in its own terms. The 
records of every famous ancient monastery are an 
alternation of good fortune and disaster, a literal 
application of the phrase hsing-fei SAR by which 
the Chinese epitomize history. Burned and pillaged 
in the chaos at the end of one dynasty, it would be 
revived with the new stability of the next, often 
on an even grander scale. The great monasteries 
of the capital cities, owing their size and wealth 
and artistic value to direct imperial patronage, 
were almost as intimately associated with the pres- 
tige of the throne as was the palace itself; their 
reestablishment by a new regime, and their main- 
tenance at the proper imperial level of sumptuous- 
ness, were dynastic responsibilities. If many great 
names disappeared with the passage of time, if a 
shift of capital deflated the properity of an ancient 
metropolitan region, other establishments grew up 
elsewhere, to set new standards of devotion to the 
faith. The process was so much a cultural con- 
stant, and was effective over so long a period, that 
it must have come to seem a part of the eternal 
order, destined to continue forever. Long after 
the curve of Buddhist progress had begun to turn 
downward, the actual decline in quantity and 
quality of national effort was doubtless perceptible 
to only a few Chinese, so brilliant were the levels 
still maintained. 

Study of the foremost city monastery of the 
Northern Sung period, Hsiang-kuo-ssi 
in the capital, Pien (modern K‘ai-féng-fu 
BAEtH¥, Honan), demonstrates both the extra- 
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ordinarily high standard of achievement still pos- 
sible in its time, and an early stage in this long 
decline. As an establishment of considerable age 
and sanctity, built up during successive dynasties 
and blessed in Northern Sung by the personal 
interest and generosity of several devout emperors, 
Hsiang-kuo-ssti had of course an imperial size and 
magnificence. Its buildings were famous in an age 
of great architecture. Their equipment of icons, 
altar furniture, and decorations must have ex- 
hibited in extreme degree the material and imagi- 
native richness of the period. Above all, for an 
age of aesthetic sophistication, the monastery was 
of first importance because of its wall paintings, 
executed by the most celebrated religious artists 
available to imperial summons, painstakingly pre- 
served, and celebrated even beyond the Chinese 
frontier. At the same time, evidence clearly indi- 
cates in all this a recession from the Tang crest. 
The number of major Buddhist monasteries in 
eleventh century Pien was well below that of 
Ch‘ang-an in the eighth, doubtless reflecting the 
shrinkage in surplus resources between the pan- 
Asiatic empire of T‘ang and the clipped and 
harassed Sung state.1 The supreme effort of the 
Sung Painting Academy in Buddhist art was 
channeled into a single monastery, where the Tang 
with midsummer prodigality had scattered Wu 
Tao-tzii frescoes everywhere. The quality of the 
precious Hsiang-kuo-ssti paintings, finally, must 
have been recognized by thoughtful critics of the 
time as a stage of ebb-tide. The best balanced and 
most comprehensive contemporary historian of 
Sung painting, Kuo Jo-hsii admits in his 
Tu Hua Chien Wén Chih that the 
great age of religious art was past; that “ Wu 
Tao-tzii’s work had become the standard for all 
time,” and that the later men who studied him 


1A detailed inventory of frescoes in the Buddhist and 
Taoist establishments of Ch‘ang-an and Lo-yang is fur- 
nished in the standard history of early Chinese painting, 
Li Tai Ming Hua Chi FEKZSB it (III; hereafter 
referred to as LTMHC) by the mid 9th century scholas 
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and the other T‘ang masters could never equal 
their accomplishments.” In all departments of 
orthodox Buddhist art and architecture the period 
of great advances lay in the past; the Sung effort, 
there as in Buddhist doctrine in general, was one 
of continuation, minor variation, and enrichment. 
The autumnal character of accomplishment at 
Hsiang-kuo-ssii is not too pronounced, however, 
to detract from its interest as a historic monument. 
The data available today to describe the state of 
the monastery in the eleventh century are fairly 
copious, though insufficient to form a completely 
detailed picture. From their analysis emerge a 
number of facts of importance in the development 
of Buddhist architecture and iconography in China, 
covering a period to which very little notice has 
been paid by scholars in any language. It is my 
intention to present here such evidence as I have 
been able to accumulate ; first to lay out a historical 
background for the Sung establishment, then to 
illustrate the physical form of the monastery and 
discuss its position in Chinese architectural his- 
tory; and finally to describe the Sung sculpture 
and frescoes with their iconographic implications. 
A convenient collection of contemporary refer- 
ences to Hsiang-kuo-ssii is provided in the standard 
historical and geographical guide to ancient K‘ai- 
féng compiled by the sixteenth century antiquarian 
Li Lien 24%, the Pien Ching I Chi Chih 
TERRE. His account of the monastery opens 
with a résumé of its history, as follows: * 
“Originally known as Chien-kuo-ssi 
when it was founded in (555) under the Northern 
Ch‘i; later abandoned. In T‘ang (the site) was 
the residence and garden of Chéng Shén #f#E‘ERM. 
At the outset of the Ching-yiin era (710-12) under 
Jui Tsung, a wandering monk named Hui-yiin 
#2 saw in the rear garden pool a reflection of a 
Buddhist monastery. After canvassing for sub- 


2 (Hereafter referred to as THCWC). From a section 
entitled “On the Relative Superiority of Past and 
Present” in his introductory chapter; balanced by a 
claim that recent landscape painting had far surpassed 
the efforts of the most famous T‘ang masters. 

®X, on Buddhist and Taoist establishments. Much of 
the same material, plus additional gleanings, appears in 
the early Ch‘ing monograph on the Sung capital, 
Sung Tung Ching K‘ao RRB (XIV) by Chou 
Ch‘éng fElde- See also the résumé in the Buddhist 


encyclopedia edited by Mochizuki 8] A, Bukkyd-dai- 
jiten, Tokys, 1936, pp. 2603-04. 


scriptions, he made over the residence (to be a 
place of worship), and cast an image of Mi-lo 
(Maitreya) eighteen feet high. It so happened 
that just at that time the enthronement of Jui 
Tsung had taken place; and since the latter had 
previously held the fief of Prince of Hsiang #4 
(in Honan), he gave the monastery the title of 
Hsiang-kuo-ssti, ‘the monastery of the realm of 
Hsiang.’ In (745) Hsiian Tsung erected the Tzii- 
shéng Pavilion @2BRH, the East Pagoda called 
P‘u-man }¥j, and the West Pagoda called 


Kuang-yiian RRA...” * 


‘The most detailed account of the foundation of 
Hsiang-kuo-ssii appears in the biography of Hui-yiin 
contained in the Sung Kao Séng Chuan RES, a 
collection of late T‘ang and Five Dynasties monks’ lives 
completed by priest Tsan-ning PRE in 988 (available 
in the Japanese Tripitaka, Taizdkyé, 50, no. 2061). Here 
it is told (XXVI, p. 874) that Hui-yiin happened to be 
spending a night outside K‘ai-féng in 701, and saw a 
strange radiant phenomenon in the sky along the north 
bank of the river. He entered the city to seek an ex- 
planation; and as he was wandering along the bank, 
looked down into the garden of the magistrate of Shé- 
chou $e YH Fa] BB (Anhui), and saw reflected in the pond 
a Buddhist monastery in all its architectural and icon- 
ographic details. Vowing to answer the happy omen, 
he took up residence in the local monastery of An- 
nieh-ssii eS] , and set to work to mould and cast an 
image of Maitreya (choosing that Buddha probably 
because the vision seemed to him like the palaces of the 
TuSita Heavens). In 710 he enshrined the icon tempo- 
rarily in a corner of An-nieh-ssi, and purchased a site 
for its permanent home on the north side of another 
existing establishment, Fu-hui-ssu Excavation 
there uncovered an old stele with the name of the 
Northern Ch‘i emperor, which proved that the area had 
belonged to the vanished Chien-kuo-ssii; the old name 
was therefore adopted, and work was pressed with 
redoubled enthusiasm. In 712 the project was faced 
with disaster by an imperial order that all monasteries 
not registered and imperially named should be destroyed 
and their metal icons turned in. Facing the prospect of 
imminent action by the President of the Board of Punish- 
ments, Wang Chih-yin =F ff, as Imperial Inquisitor, 
Hui-yiin prayed in tears before his image, beseeching 
Him to vouchsafe a sign. Thereupon a golden radiance 
streamed from the Buddha’s head, illuminating Heaven 
and Earth. The whole city flocked to the altar to see, 
and there miracles occurred; the blind were made to see 
and the dumb to speak. These portents were reported 
to the throne by the inquisitor; the emperor himself 
was visited by a miraculous dream, and in consequence 
adopted the temple, giving it a name associated with 
himself . . . The “ great Cloud-sweeping Pavilion” was 
erected in 745, and the East Pagoda under Su Tsung in 
the late 750’s; construction was finished only in 775 by 
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I interrupt Li Lien’s historical summary to 
inject a text which gives some idea of the degree 
of prominence already attained by the monastery 
under the T‘ang emperors; i.e. a list of the pos- 
sessions of which it then boasted. The source is 
Kuo Jo-hsii’s painting history again; a section in 
his chapter. V describing the “ ten perfect things ” 
+#@ belonging to Hsiang-kuo-ssi, and quoted 
from a temple stele of unspecified date which by 
connotation was certainly T‘ang and probably 
eighth century. 

The first of these was “the sacred visage of 
Mi-lo, whose radiance illuminates Heaven and 
Earth, cast by the monk Hui-yiin at An-nieh-ssii 


Tai Tsung. The biography concludes: “ All existing 
buildings date after the fire of the Ta-shun era (890-92). 
T‘ai Tst' of Sung restored it; the wall paintings from the 
brush of the Han-lin Edict Compiler Kao I (5 4 were in 
their day considered marvels of draftsmanship and ink- 
handling.” A note on the late T‘ang fire and subsequent 
rebuilding is contained in the biography of priest Chén- 
chiin File (847-924) in the same work (XVI, p. 810). 
“Tn (891) there was a general conflagration at Hsiang- 
kuo-ssi; the multi-storeyed Triple Gate, the Seven 
Treasures Buddha Hall, the Cloud-sweeping Treasure 
Pavilion, the ManjuSsri Hall, and the interior corridors, 
about 400 bays fffj in all, were reduced to ashes.” The 
disheartened brotherhood begged Chen-chiin to return as 
their abbot; and under his leadership succeeded after 
several years in “rebuilding corridors, aisles, and halls 
in added beauty.” Also see note 5 below. 

I have been unable to identify the Chéng Shén named 
in Li Lien’s account as proprietor of the temple site 
prior to its acquisition by Hui-yiin. An individual of 
the same name, known for his artistic proclivities, is 
mentioned in LTMHC X and in the biography of the 
Imperial Prince Fan ri in T‘ang Shu XCV; but the 
dates given in the latter for his official career fall in the 
760’s, two generations too late. Another version of the 
name, equally unidentifiable, is Chéng Ching  ; this 
appears in an account of the temple’s foundation given 
in the early Sung account of Five Dynasties painting, 
Wu Tai Ming Hua by Liu Tao- 
ch‘un #34 BZ. referred to in note 5 below. The inquisi- 
tor Wang Chih-yin is well known to history, with 
biographies in T‘ang Shu C and Hsin T*ang Shu 
CXXVIII. He was popularly known as “the black 
eagle,” for he looked at men as a bird of prey will watch 
a swallow or sparrow. As might be expected, neither 
versicn of his life mentions any connection with Hsiang- 
kuo-sst, nor even any disciplinary action against Bud- 
dhist establishments in general. The attempted repres- 
sion was apparently too brief and limited in scope for 
mention in the histories; as Weiger notes, however 
(Textes Historiques, Hsien-hsien, 1923, p. 1394), the 
famous Nestorian inscription in Hsi-an-fu also records 
a persecution in 712. 


HEF in the reign of Chung Tsung of Tang 
(705-10).” The second was a name tablet in- 
scribed by Jui Tsung himself with the characters 
Ta-hsiang-kuo-ssti. The third, the work of the 
master craftsman Wang Wén jf, was the laying 
on of gold dust and flesh color over the sacred 
visage, and also the pair of benevolent deities inside 
the Triple Gate.° The fourth was a painting by 
Wu Tao-tzii of the figures of Wén-shu (Manjusri) 
and Wei-mo-chieh (Vimalakirti) inside the Buddha 
Hall.® The fifth was a donation of nine bays of 


5 Probably statues of the pair of protecting demi-gods 
called Jén-wang {- =, shown as wrestlers nude to the 
waist. An 8th century version survives under the Middle 
Gate of Horyiji pepe} in Japan (fig.3). A paragraph 
on Wang Wén is included in a (chronologically extra- 
neous) supplement on famous sculptors in Wu Tai Ming 
Hua Pu I (quoted by Chou Ch‘éng with title reference 
only to the anthology Wang Shih Hua Yiian + FES i 
in which it is published). He was “good at orna- 
mentation and coloring 42@¢ 773%, so exquisite in his 
accomplishments and so wondrously skilful that his has 
been the master hand of all time.” The paragraph 
includes further details relative to the foundation of 
the monastery: notably that Hui-yiin went to Yang- 
ch‘éng-sst in P‘u (Hupei? WE Bp) and obtained a 
model i of an auspicious Mi-lo image, 18 feet in height, 
which he brought back to An-nieh-ssii and had cast—the 
name of the caster having been forgotten; and that the 
minions of the Imperial Inquisitor attempted to pull 
down the statue, but were unable to budge it in the 
slightest degree. Finally Wang Wén’s share in the work 
is praised. ‘“ Anyone who regards the coloring of this 
golden image (will see) a holy visage perfectly imbued 
with every sort of great compassion and great sympathy. 
Its gravity of countenance and its utter sincerity are 
perfectly suited to the appearance (of the Buddha) in 
His coming terrestrial incarnation, and to the idea of 
salvation. Again, when one looks at the usnisa and the 
hair, where the only color is that of glass, or at the 
body’s aureole with its thousand myriad million precious 
jewels, displaying their majestic beauty, it is impossible 
to deny the success of Wén’s achievement. Connoisseurs 
say that ornamentation gives wings to a statue; such is 
truly the case here.” 

® One of the earliest subjects of Chinese Buddhist art, 
based on the popular Vimalakirti-sitra (translated seven 
times between the 2nd and 7th centuries). Illustrations 
of its central incident, the visit of the Bodhisattva of 
Wisdom with his celestial throng to the aged philosopher, 
are numerous among early Buddhist steles, and among 
Tun-huang frescoes from late Tang to Sung. LTMHC 
III gives Wu Tao-tzii paintings of Vimalakirti in the 
Ch‘ang-an monasteries of Chien-fu-ssti and 
An-kuo-sstt RS - See Waley A., A Catalogue of 
Paintings Recovered from Tun-huang by Sir Aurel Stein, 
London, 1931, pp. 52, 91; Matsumoto, E. pA AAR, 
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screens fi inside the Buddha Hall, carved by 
Li Hsiu 44. The sixth was the cloud-sweeping 
Treasure Pavilion, as rebuilt by the master crafts- 
man Pien Ssii-shun 3 FAA by command of Ming 
Huang in (745). The seventh was a painting by 
Shih Pao A444 * of a realm-protecting, calamity- 
dispelling cycle * inside the pavilion along its west 
end. ... The eighth was the painting of a 
Heavenly King in the Western Storehouse, exe- 
cuted by Ché Tao-chéng HE34Be° by imperial 
command in (725) at the time when the féng 
sacrifice was performed on Mt. T“ai; this being 
done after an iconographic cartoon fg of P‘i-sha- 
mén (Vaisravana), Heavenly King of the North, 
which had previously been secured (by the artist) 
on a journey to Khotan made by command of 
Ming Huang.’® The ninth was the work of Hsiang 
Shih $§fip * in painting the figures of Fan-t‘ien 


Tonkéga no Kenkyii (A Study of the Tun-huang Paint- 
ings), Toéky6, 1937, pp. 143 ff. The biography of Hui-yiin 
quoted in note 4 says that Wu executed these figures 
as statues : 

7 Not otherwise known in painting history. 

® The most likely source of this fresco is the Suvarna- 
prabhasa-sitra, Chin Kuang Ming Ching He AB RK, 
influential in China since the mid Six Dynasties period 
(successive translations in Taizédky6d 16, nos. 663, 664, 
665). The crucial chapter, entitled “ The Four Heavenly 
Kings,” retails the promise of those divinities to 
lead a countless host of lesser spirits to the aid of 
any monarch who rules in accordance with the True 
Law and reverently and whole-heartedly accepts the 
sitra; acting always as unseen guardians to dispel 
calamities and to defend the realm against foreign 
assaults. The protagonist before the Buddha is the 
Heavenly King of the North; the latter’s celebrity at 
Hsiang-kuo-sst' makes it likely that he and his cohorts 
were selected as protectors, rather than the divine forces 
advertised in other similar sitras. LIT MHC III records 
that a cycle of the Chin Kuang Ming was painted by 
Wu’s pupil Master Li 44: for a Pure Land Precinct 
in Ch‘ang-an. T‘ien-kung-ssii RE in Lo-yang had a 
“ calamity-dispelling cycle” by Wu himself which may 
have been based on the same source (and which may 
have been the prototype for the Hsiang-kuo-ssii fresco). 

* Briefly cited in LTMHC X, in company with Kao 
Chiang RYT as fellow portraitists; Ché being “good 
also at Buddhist subject matter, with a clear, simple 
draftsmanship and a vigorous brush.” 

1°Ming Huang probably stopped at K‘ai-féng on his 
way down river from Lo-yang; T‘ang Shu VIII, 13th 
year of K‘ai-yiian, merely gives terminal dates for the 
journey, and describes events at Mt. T‘ai. The Khotanese 
Lokapila type imitated was probably distinguished first 
by its long, close-fitting armor, derived from Iranian 
coats of mail. See von Lecoq, A., Bilderatlas zur Kunst 


und Kulturgeschichte Mittelasiens, Berlin, 1925, figs. 


(Brahma) and Ti-shih (Indra) inside the gate- 
way, as well as a votive cycle of the twenty-eight 
chapters of the Lotus Sitra‘* on the inner side 
of the partition of the east cloister corridor. The 
tenth was the work of the monk Chih-yen fm 7 
in painting the ‘Steps toward Salvation by the 


Three Ways’ RASH on the north 
wall of the Western Storehouse.” 

To continue with Li Lien’s historical summary: 
“Tn (1001) Chén Tsung of Sung added on wing 
corridors 34ja§ and the ‘tower’ # in front of 
the Triple Gate. The bronze images of the Five 
Hundred Lo-han were obtained from Ying-ch‘uan- 
chiin £f)ij#$ (Honan) and were placed in an 
upper storey of the pavilion. Shén Tsung in the 
Yiian-féng era (1078-86) added the two com- 
pounds j§J on east and west and established the 


32 ff. Iconographic evidence for the type has been care- 
fully studied by Matsumoto Bunsaburd Bf 
in his recent Bukkyd-shi-zakké ( Tokyé, 
1944), under the heading “ Tébatsu-bishamon ” rf BRR 
y>PH: the name by which the type is distinguished in 
Japanese source material. The 9th century cave frescoes 
at the oasis of An-hsi $79 near Tun-huang contrast 
this Central Asian version with a Chinese Heavenly 
King; see Warner, L., Buddhist Wall Paintings, Cam- 
bridge, 1938, pls. xii, xiii (terminal date of 901 given by 
a visitor’s inscription). 

11 Several times painted in gateways of the capital 
temples by more famous artists; see LTMHC III, for 
An-kuo-ssti [gj and Shéng-kuang-ssii - 

120f the many subjects available for illustration in 
the Lotus Sitra, the most famous is the scene in its 4th 
chapter in which Saikyamuni materializes a jewelled 
stipa; which on opening reveals His own figure seated 
beside that of an identical Buddha of the past, Pra- 
bhitaratna, on “lion thrones.” Others, derived from 
the chapter on AvalokiteSvara, retail his promise to 
rescue believers from every sort of danger, or describe 
his 32 miraculous transformations. The chapter on the 
Bodhisattva Samantabhadra shows him in glory with his 
celestial host. The first two in particular were favorite 
subjects with the Tun-huang ateliers. These and other 
sources of pictorial cycles are discussed by Ono, G., 
in his Bukkyéd no Bijutsu to Rekishi 


Tokyo 1937, pp. 48 ff. See also 
Matsumoto, E., op. cit., pp. 110 ff. 

18The “Three Vehicles,’ or three ways of seeking 
salvation, are those (in ascending order) of the Srivaka, 
or obedient disciple; the Pratyeka Buddha, or Arhat, 
who has won perfect enlightenment for his own sake; 
and the Bodhisattva, whose hard-won perfection is 
devoted to the rescue of all creation. Chih-yen’s fresco 
was probably a series of narrative episodes illustrating 
these three typical careers. I know no apt literary 
source. 


| 
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eight precincts: those on the east being entitled 
Pao-yen Pao-tz‘t Pao-chio Hui- 
lin #§$k; and those on the west being entitled 
Ting-tzt Kuang-tzt BRR, Pou-tzi 
Chih-hai 4%. Burned down by the soldiers of 
Chin and Yiian. Restored at the outset of the 
Hung-wu era (1368-99) in the present dynasty, 
with the grant of a new name, Ch‘ung-fa-ch‘an-ssit 
Bees . . . Since then the Yellow River has 
on several occasions broken into the city, and has 
done much damage to corridors, aisles, and priests’ 
quarters through flooding and collapse. At the 
present time the Hall of the Sacred Visage, 
uniquely perfect in its construction, is a building 
(inherited from) ancient times.” 

The brevity of Li Lien’s outline is doubtless 
explained at least in part by the complete absence 
at Hsiang-kuo-ssii in his day of a type of historic 
evidence elsewhere of great value. He explains 
that although he had read in his youth of a great 
number of memorial steles as still standing before 
the Great Hall, when he finally visited the mon- 
astery he found only two or three left, and those 
so damaged as to be indecipherable. The text of 
one other Hsiang-kuo-ssii stele has been preserved 
in later sources, however, a so-called “ Restoration 
of Hsiang-kuo-ssti ” by the Sung scholar Sung Po 
A. This is to be found in both Ch‘ing 
dynasty local histories dealing with the old capital 
region, the K‘ai-féng-fu Chih BREFAFHE of 1695 
(XIX, under the then current name Ch‘ung-fa-ssii 
), and the Hsiang-fu-hsien Chih je 
(XIII). Presumably it had been removed from 
the temple before Li Lien’s visit, perhaps by some 
enthusiastic antiquarian official, and was later 
re-discovered. The following extract from the text 
deals with the physical form of the monastery in 
early Sung. 

“T’ai Tsii changed Féng-ch‘an-(ssi) 
to K‘ai-pao-(ssi) Tsung granted 
Lung-hsing-(ssit) the name T“ai-p‘ing 
AF, and also founded the Buddhist monastery 
of Ch‘i-shéng #H2, and so made the Upper 


** Graduated as chin-shih in the Chien-lung era (960- 
63); in the Yung-hsi era (984-88) was employed with 
other noted scholars in the compilation of an imperial 


anthology of literature. Official biography in Sung Shih 
CCCCXXXIX. 


Capital a truly splendid sight.1*> At Hsiang-kuo- 
ssi, however, the imperial command merely erected 
the Triple Gate and granted a title inscription in 
the imperial handwriting; the rest was not yet 
fully completed. The undertaking was therefore 
carried on privately by officials of the palace, who 
secured an architect and craftsmen of every sort 
and piled up a mountain of materials. (By this 
means), the Main Hall was set up, with its wings 
spreading out %4f; also the long corridors, the 
(building on) the left for the bell termed a ‘ tower ’ 
#é and that on the right for the sitras called a 
‘treasury ’ #€, the multi-storeyed pavilion at the 
rear, and a minor gateway {#@F4 pushed through 
to the north. Within the broad courtyard trees 
have been transplanted £4: ; outside the central 
corridors fi the monks’ dormitories (have been 
set out in) orderly rows BEX. 

“The serene visage in the Great Hall is that of 
the auspicious image of Mi-lo which was cast by 
Master Hui-yiin. The company of saints in the 
front ‘tower’ are the Five Hundred Lo-han ob- 
tained from Ying-ch‘uan-chiin. The vigor of their 
forms and the breadth of their organization 
(match) the wonders of their engraving and the 
brilliance of their coloring. (The works of) great 
masters like the stars in their multitude, of famous 
craftsmen like the clouds in their assembling, are 
the wonder of foreign lands and an achievement 
unique to the far corners of the earth. Here is a 
concentration of finesse, a communion with a 
divine 3 #47 RP ; in this vying for mastery, crea 
tion has followed supreme efforts of thought .. .” 

The picture of the fully developed Hsiang-kuo- 
ssii of later generations is most broadly drawn in 
two complementary eye-witness accounts. The 
earlier description appears in the travel diary of 
a Japanese pilgrim, the San-tendai-godaisan-ki 
BRE HBSiWiz, or “ Record of a Pilgrimage to 


15 Rival monasteries revived or newly founded at the 
outset of Sung. K‘ai-pao-ssii was famous for its colossal 
octagonal eleven-storeyed pagoda, 360 feet high, which 
was completed in 989 under direction of an architect of 
genius from Hang-chou, Yii Hao Wy Ye (see below, p. 
27 and note 32). T*ai-p‘ing-hsing-kuo-ssit 
became the imperial center for the translation of newly 
imported scriptures and the preparation of printed 
editions. Ch‘i-shéng-ch‘an-yiian possessed a famous relic, 
a tooth of the Buddha; see below p. 24 and note 23. 
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Mounts T‘ien-t‘ai and Wu-t‘ai.”2® The author, 
Jojin KR, was a cleric of Fujiwara blood who 
had studied in the Tendai headquarters on Mt. 
Hiei and had risen to be abbot of a suburban 
Kyoto temple, Daiunji KS. Crossing to south 
China in 1072, he visited the mountain head- 
quarters of his sect on the mainland, as well as 
many other major monasteries lying along his 
route. At the Sung capital he was well received 
by the emperor, loaded with gifts, and lodged in 
the imperially founded T“ai-p‘ing-hsing-kuo-sst 
an establishment whose special func- 
tion of translating newly acquired Buddhist litera- 
ture into Chinese made it an appropriate meeting 
ground for monks of many nationalities. In 1073 
Jodjin was granted the signal privilege of praying 
for rain in the palace at a time of great drought.” 
His success in this trial brought him further 
honors, and although his companions returned to 
Japan he himself remained in China until his 
death. His record of the state of China in the 
eleventh century, necessarily abbreviated, has still 
the typical Japanese observer’s virtues of keen 
observation and meticulously accumulated detail. 
Of his first visit to Hsiang-kuo-ssi' in the autumn 
of 1072 he mentions the following: ** 

“Left the precinct (i.e. the Ch‘i-shéng-ch‘an- 
yiian in the suburbs of K‘ai-féng), and 
made our way to Ta-hsiang-kuo-ssii; a distance of 
about eight li to its Great Gate, a four-storeyed 
pavilion Went in through aside entrance #F4, 
being served tea in the gate building. First wor- 
shipped at the Great Hall of Mi-lo, where there is 
a sixty foot '® Buddha (flanked) on the west by 
Mi-t‘o (Amitabha) and on the east by the thousand 
hundred myriads (form of) Shih-chia (Sakya- 
muni) ;*° the splendor of the ornaments most 


' Accessible in the modern anthology Dainihon-bukky6- 
eensho section on pilgrimages 
Yuhdéden-sésho Ili, Tokyd, 1932. 

*? Tbid., pp. 450 ff. 

Tbid., pp. 394-95. 

** Probably a transposition of characters; sixteen feet 
was the canonical height for non-colossal statues. 

2° A reference to the historic Buddha in non-historic, 
Mahayana terms. The type understood is the Buddha 
after His enlightenment, expounding the Law under a 
bodhi tree. According to the “ Sitra of Brahma’s Net,” 
Fan Wang Ching ERG & II, the Adi-buddha Vairocana 
sits on a lotus throne with 1000 petals; on each petal 
are a hundred myriad realms, each with its own Buddha 


wonderful. Next worshipped at the Great Hall 
of Lu-shé-na (Vairocana), The connecting corri- 
dors YR on left and right are each five bays long, 


and have great stones seven feet or so high 


standing (along them), incised with (the text 
of) the Hua Yen (Ching), (Avatamsaka-sitra) 
WAHAERKA The four-sided corridors are 
each about 200 bays (long).2? Next we ascended 
the Great Hall’s high pavilion RFAWSA_E, and 
worshipped the Five Hundred Lo-han, life-sized 
figures colored gold, with a central, life-sized 
icon of Shih-chia (Sakyamuni) and so on. Burned 
incense. In the ‘tower’ to the west there is a 
Wén-shu (Manjusri) treasure shrine com- 
plete with lion, attendants, etc. In the ‘ tower’ 
to the east there is a P‘u-hsien (Samantabhadra) 
treasure shrine, complete with white elephant and 
attendants. 

“Next we worshipped at the Hall of the 
Buddha’s Tooth, an imperial emissary opening 
the imperial seal (placed thereon). This is called 
‘The Precinct of the Flower of the Dharma, Fa- 
hua-chih-yiian EXE ZBE ; it lies to the west out- 
side the courtyard quadrangle. In the center is a 
Hail of the Seven Treasures 4+-$¥%. Within this 
building is a high altar. Upon the altar is a 
treasure shrine #¥ RY of pure gold, two feet high 
and two and one-half feet wide. Inside this is a 
treasure pavilion #4 of pure gold, two and 
eight-tenths feet high and two and three-tenths 
feet wide. Inside this there is a coffer @ of pure 
gold, one foot wide and one high. Inside this 
there is a reliquary ff of pure gold, with adorn- 
ments like those of (the precinct previously 
mentioned, the) Ch‘i-shéng-(ch‘an)-yiian, (where 
there was another Buddha’s tooth). Dimensions 
of the tooth are the same also, as are the ceremonies 


under a bodhi tree. Such ideas were clearly the source 
of the iconographic type preserved in the colossal Dai- 
butsu of Todaiji in Nara, Japan. 

*1 Jojin also writes for the conventional in the 
title of the Buddha’s Tooth Precinct. These slabs were 
probably those referred to in the biography of the Hsiang- 
kuo-ssii abbot Tsun-hui Sung Kao Séng Chuan 
XXVIII, p. 884. A great revival of interest in the 


Avatamsaka began there in 937 with the arrival from 
Wu-t‘ai of a specialist in its exposition, the “ Great 
Master” Chi-yung $j. The whole establishment set 
to work and engraved a section of the sitra on stone, 
running around three sides of the Lecture Hall (prob- 
ably the rear pavilion). 

22 See below p. 31. 


: 
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performed. The reliquary has two imperial seals *° 


23 References to this relic are scattered through an 
abbreviated history of the Chinese Buddhist church, the 
Shih Shih Chi Ku Liich by Ts‘ui En- 
ch‘éng #2 of Lo-yang, dated 1355 (Taizdky6 49, 
no. 2037). Its first Chinese possessor was the T‘ang 
dynasty Vinaya master (Tao-)hsiian jy. A notice 
in the year of his death in 667 (IV, p. 818) states that 
one night he suddenly found his solitary devotions being 
guarded by a youth in full armor. When questioned, the 
latter identified himself as a son of the Heavenly King 
Viripaksa; proved his supernatural nature by answering 
seriatim all questions about the Buddha’s life and 
Nirvana; and presented the tooth to Tao-hsiian as a 
reward for his career of teaching monastic discipline. 
A later notice for 983 (p. 861) is entitled “the 
Imperially Eulogized Relic.” Here it is said that Sung 
T‘ai Tsti obtained the tooth from Lo-yang and installed 
it in the Ordination Precinct of Hsiang-kuo-ssi. His 
successor T‘ai Tsung, doubting, tested it by fire; and 
finding it still clear, hard, and radiant thereafter, com- 
posed a eulogy, and increased the honors paid it by 
rebuilding the pavilion in which it was enshrined. At 
the same time the title of the precinct was changed to 
that recorded by Jéjin; presumably the worship of the 
tooth was made its sole function, and the previously 
used Altar of Ordination was moved elsewhere. Other 
notices, for 998 (p. 862) and 1043 (p. 866), refer to 
eulogies composed by Chén Tsung and Jén Tsung 
respectively. A longer church history, the Fo Tst 
T'ung Chi by priest Chih-p‘an in 1269 
(Taizdkyd 49, no. 2035) states that Ying Tsung ordered 
a stele set up in Hsiang-kuo-sst, to serve as a permanent 
record of these three eulogies (XLV, pp. 413, 414; LIII, 
p. 460). The same source unfortunately complicates 
research by recording elsewhere that the Viniya master 
Tao-hsiian’s tooth was one of the treasured possessions 
of another monastery, a Ch‘an establishment variously 
referred to as K‘ai-shéng-ch‘an-ssi. BA and Ch‘- 
shéng-ch‘an-yiian. As between the two claims, I should 
suppose that the latter is in error. The logical reposi- 
tory of a relic associated with the name of the greatest 
Chinese teacher of Viniya would have been the capital 
monastery which possessed an Altar of Ordination—a 
prime instrument of monastic discipline—rather than a 
center of Dhyana practise; in addition, although none 
of the imperial eulogies at Hsiang-kuo-ssi mentioned 
Tao-hsiian by name, the T‘ai Tsung text contains a 
literary reference to the “Southern Mountain,” Nan- 
shan fjjly (Shensi) which is certainly an allusion to 
the area of his chief religious activity and to his hon- 
orifice title of Great Master of Nan-shan. 

The further confusion between K‘ai-shéng-ch‘an-ssii 
and Ch‘i-shéng-ch‘an-yiian merits a digression. The 
former title appears twice in the Fo Tsi T‘ung Chi 
(pp. 398, 464) with similar wording to the effect that 
an imperial order was issued to erect K‘ai-shéng-ch‘an- 
ssi (in 980) to enshrine the auspicious Indian sandal- 
wood image of King Udayana, the tooth of the Buddha 
Sakyamuni, and the true body of Chih-kung of the Liang 


dynasty (see below, p. 41 and note 94). Another cita- 
tion in the same text (LIII, p. 460) runs: “ T‘ai Tsung 
built Ch‘i-shéng-ch‘an-yiian for the holy auspicious 
Udayana image and the tooth of the Buddha Saky- 
amuni.” It seems probable that these two were the 
same establishment, and that the original title was 
altered in favor of a more auspicious initial character. 
It is under the latter name that Jojin mentions seeing 
a rival Buddha tooth under imperial seal, while he never 
mentions a K‘ai-shéng-ch‘an-sst_ among the monasteries 
of the capital. The Ch‘i-shéng-ch‘an Precinct is again 
named in the Japanese account of the history of the 
Udayana image which “explains” its eventual transfer 
to Shoryoji outside of Kyéto, the Muromachi 
period Shakadé-engi FEM (available in the 
anthology Zokugunshoruiju MBS ME 27/1, 789, pp. 
388 ff.; also in résumé in Mochizuki, p. 2118; illustra- 
tions attributed to Kand Motonobu #F¥EPICfZ). Here 
the familiar story is retold that Sakyamuni visited the 
Trayastrimsas Heaven to convert His mother Maya; that 
His earthly followers fell into deep distress at His 
absence; and that the attempt of King Udayana to have 
His appearance transferred to sandalwood was made 
miraculously successful by a god in the guise of a master 
sculptor. The “history” continues with (1) transfer 
of the image to the Central Asian realm of Kucha in 
316 A.D. to escape an anti-Buddhist persecution; (2) its 
seizure there by the Chinese expeditionary force under 
Li Kuang >; in 384, and its transfer to Ch‘ang-an, 
with the kidnapped Indian sage Kumirajiva; (3) its 
seizure by the raiding troops of the southern dynasty of 
Eastern Chin in 417, and transfer to Kiangnan; (4) its 
appropriation by Sui Yang Ti, and installation in 
the Yang-chou temple Ch‘ang-lo-ssii (later K‘ai- 
yiian-ssi ); (5) its appropriation by the first 
Southern T‘ang prince in 939, and installation in his 
capital Chin-ling 4> (6) its seizure by the Sung 
forces in 975, and transfer to Pien; to be installed first 
at K‘ai-pao-ssil, then in the imperial palace, and finally 
in Ch‘i-shéng-ch‘an-yiian, newly turned from an imperial 
villa to Buddhist use; (7) arrival of the Japanese 
pilgrim Chénen JAR in 983, fired with the project of 
securing a copy of the image to take back to Japan; 
(8) second intervention of the craftsman god, first to 
make the copy identical, and then to effect a transposal 
of the two statues so that the original might go back to 
Japan; (9) subsequent history in Japan. Jdjin in his 
record of Ch‘i-shéng-ch‘an-yiian mentions only that he 
“worshipped at the Eastern Great Hall, burning incense 
before the image of Saikyamuni” (p. 394). If the 
legend that Japan had acquired the original Udayana 
statue was already current in his time, he may have 
tactfully avoided a more precise wording which would 
have posed the problem, since his diary was both 
intended for Japanese readers and always liable to 
Chinese censorship. It should be remembered that the 
extravagant local claims about the Udayana image were 
categorically denied by the great mid 7th century 
Chinese pilgrim MHsiian-tsang KAe, who saw the 
“original” in India and stated that all others were 
copies; see translation by Beal, S., Buddhist Records of 
the Western World, London 1906, I, p. 235, II, pp. 322 ff. 
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. . . Outside in front of the Hall of the Tooth 
there is an image of Ch‘ih-chia.** 

“ Ascended (the gate) pavilion and worshipped 
the Five Hundred Lo-han, all colored gold; and 
looked out over the whole metropolis, (lying) as 
it were in the palm of one’s hand, unimaginably 
broad and great .. . The two precincts mentioned 
above (housing the Buddha’s teeth) are both 
roofed with glazed tiles . . .” 

Apropos of a later visit to the Hsiang-kuo-ssit 
Precinct of the Buddha’s Tooth, Jojin adds fur- 
ther details. “The Precinct of the Buddha’s 
Tooth has a four-storeyed pavilion, of seven-fold 
splendor, most marvellous inside and out. The 
corridor around the quadrangle has priests’ dormi- 
tories all (around it). Directly in front of the 
Treasure Pavilion, separating the corridors on 
left and right like a raido #§%# ,° there is a large 
hall, the central portion of which (moya EE ) 7° 
is a priest’s residence .. .” 

The second relatively full description of Hsiang- 
kuo-ssti shows it in the early twelfth century, 
shortly before its destruction by the Chin Tartar 
sack of 1126. The source is the Tung Ching Méng 
Hua Lu Sey HE, “ Account of the Dreamlike 
Beauties of the Eastern Capital,” a nostalgic 
description written by an ex-resident, Méng Yiian- 
lao Hye." The lovingly elaborated detail in 
which he shows the metropolis with its imperial 


** The text reads or in some mss. FR, 
a combination which I cannot identify. A second version 
of Jdjin’s diary, entitled Kébu Tendai-godaisanki 
WHKE (Yuhdden-sdsho IV, p. 52) reads 
xe Rg. which is equally garbled. A note there 
identifies with the reference certainly cannot 
be to eight images of Saikyamuni. 

*5 Santendai, p. 466. Raidé is a term used widely in 
Heian and Kamakura Japan to describe an enclosed 
space—whether an isolated building or simply a room— 
in which public worship is offered in front of a screened- 
off sanctuary. See Soper, The Evolution of Buddhist 
Architecture in Japan, Princeton, 1942, pp. 162 ff. 

2° A term originally derived from Japanese domestic 
architecture, used to denote the central part of a house, 
under the main roof, in contradistinction to outlying 
rooms under a penthouse with a different roof slope 
In Heian sometimes used to describe the central, “ chan- 
cel” area of a temple hall; see Soper, p. 178. 

*7 Méng Yiian-lao’s preface says that he first went to 
live at Pien in 1103, and fled south in 1126, the year 
after the burning of the city. Brief biographical notice 
in the modern biographical dictionary Chung Kuo Jén 


Ming Ta Tzi Tien (hereafter CK 
Jén Ming TTT), Shanghai, 1933, p. 551. 


palace, its bridges and avenues, its shops, market- 
places, and inns, and its annual festivities, includes 
a chapter entitled “the Hsiang-kuo-sstii Public 
Fair,” running as follows: 


“Five times a month MUsiang-kuo-ssi was 
thrown open to the public as a fair grounds. On 
(the platform of) the Great Triple Gate K=F4_E 
there were such things as flying birds and coursing 
hounds, with no lack of rare fowl and strange 
beasts. The second Triple Gate was wholly devoted 
to sundries for (everyday) use Inside 
the courtyard were set out parti-colored canopies 
(over the) booths and public shops; here were sold 
mats made of fine bamboo and rush, screen cur- 
tains, laundry service ( ?%EPK), saddles and bits, 
bows and swords, fruit in season, dried meats, and 
the like. Near the Buddha Hall, alongside the 
main east walk, (were the booths where) Wang 
Tao-jén had honey preserves, where Ch‘ao Wén- 
hsiu had brushes, and where Pang Ku had inks. 
The two cloister corridors (sheltered) the temple 
nuns, selling embroidered collars and girdles 
( ?fH4k ), ornamental earrings, feather head-orna- 
ments, washed gold artificial flowers in life-like 
colors, kerchief caps, (women’s) hats to hold up 
the hair 422;¢-f-, ribbons, and the like. Back 
of the hall and in front of the Tzti-shéng Pavilion 
it was all books, curios, and pictures; also that 
was where various ex-provincial officials had such 
things as regional specialties, incense, and medi- 
cine. The rear corridor was all fortune tellers, 
conjurors, portrait artists, and the like. 

“Upstairs in both the temple’s Triple Gate 
Pavilion and in the Tzii-shéng Pavilion there were 
images of the Five Hundred Lo-han cast in gilded 
bronze. These and the Buddha’s tooth required an 
imperial order to be opened, whenever they were 
worshipped FLA ft BA - 

“ At either side of the Triple Gate there was a 
bottle-(shaped) pagoda of glazed tile #f5tEHH. 
Inside the monastery there were the Eastern and 
Western Pagoda Precincts, (others entitled) Chih- 
hai #4 Hui-lin BAK, Pao-fan and Ho- 
sha yy, and the precinct(s?) projecting at the 
corner(s?) }4 $4€ with their residential quarters, 
each with a prior in charge. Whenever there was 
a maigre feast, though the dishes used for the fruit 
and tea consumed might run up to as many as 
three hundred or five hundred covers, all was 
carried out without the slightest disturbance. 
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“The Great Hall and the two corridors all 
possessed works from the brushes of famous 
masters of this dynasty. On the left-hand wall 
was painted ‘Tejaprabha Buddha Subduing the 
Nine Luminaries, with demon figures playing a 
hundred tricks.2* On the right-hand wall was 
(the story of) the ‘ Buddha Subduing the Demons’ 
Dam,’ showing the raising of the vessel #4 mh.”° 

“Tt was in the hall courtyard that they had 
performances by the Music Office, cavalry drills, 
and so on. Both the wing corridors 3¢)B§ of the 
Great Hall had their walls carved in relief BEBE 
with towers, halls, and human figures, (giving 
an effect that was) nothing if not exquisitely 
wonderful.” 

In a later chapter describing the Buddhist New 
Year season ceremonies held on the fourteenth day 
of the first month, Méng Yiian-lao mentions 
several of the monastery’s precincts again, and 
adds a Hall of the Demons’ Dam HB--fhiE; *° 
“ All of these vied in setting out brilliant lanterns, 
while radiance and colors contended in beauty .. .” 

Several short notices will serve to fill in other- 
wise lacking information. In one of the mis- 
cellanea of the later eleventh century scholar 
Ch‘én Shih-tao the Hou-shan 
Ts‘ung 4% #3, an anecdote refers to one of 
the two Triple Gates. 

“The ‘tower’ gate at Hsiang-kuo-sstii is a 
building of the T‘ang period. At the outset of 
this dynasty, the architect Yii Hao "yj re- 
marked, ‘ They were certainly capable enough (in 
those days) ; the only thing is, they didn’t under- 
stand how to curve up their eaves #R## (toward 
the corners).’** Whenever he went to the foot 


28 See below, p. 42. 

2° See below, p. 42. 

°° Kuei-tzi-mu, or Hariti, was an anthropophagous 
she-demon, who was converted by the Buddha and turned 
her powers thereafter to the defense of the faith. See 
below, p. 42 and note 95. Referred to in the Tantric 
T‘o-lo-ni PE chapter of the Lotus Sutra as first 
of the ten she-demons who will protect those who read, 
chant, keep, etc. the sitra’s laws. Hence worshipped as 
a guardian deity; and incidentally also, because of her 
vast number of sons, as a helper in childbirth. 

* Brief biographical notice in CK Jén Ming TTT, p. 
1083. 

*? The question of the development of eaves curvature 
in China is a complex one, still largely unsolved. Visible 
evidence for T‘ang wooden architecture on the conti- 
nent—e. g. the Tun-huang frescoes, or the 8th century 


(of the building), he would look up and stare at it. 
He would stand as long as he could, and then sit 
down; and sit as long as he could, and then lie 
down, (all the time) trying to work out its prin- 
ciples, and not succeeding. Inside the gateway 
are two well kiosks #¢£, which also are enigmas 
to our modern architects. These are two of the 
monastery’s ‘ten perfect things ’.” 

The late thirteenth century Kuei-hsin Tsa Shih 
by Chou Mi ** remarks: “The 
towers and pavilions of Pien city were extremely 
lofty. Those who had seen them praised (in 
particular) the Tzii-shéng Pavilion of Hsiang-kuo- 
ssii, the pavilion of the Chao-yiian Palace NIC‘, 
and the Soaring Clouds ‘Tower’ #S3##. The 
Tzii-shéng Pavilion had an elegant beauty, with 
five eaves to drip water. It was there (that they 
housed) the bronze Five Hundred Lo-han from 


lintel drawing from the Ta-yen Pagoda -- JE} in old 
Ch‘ang-an (Soper, figs. 75, 50)—show eaves of an un- 
compromising straightness. Early remains in Japan 
which cannot be suspected of alterations during re- 
building—the miniature 7th century Tamamushi shrine 
and 8th century Kairyuoji Yai EF pagoda (ibid., 
figs. 61, 62)—possess a clear, though restrained curva- 
ture. Perhaps the distinction was a regional one. 
Chinese evidence is exclusively from the north, where 
curvature has always been relatively timid. Japan’s 
first strong cultural lessons from China came through the 
Korean kingdom of Pekche out of the southern dynasties 
of Liang and Ch‘én; i.e. from a region in which the 
presently visible tradition, stretching back for many 
centuries, has been one of bold curvature. It is quite 
possible that a southern practise was carried north at 
the beginning of Sung by the renowned Hang-chou 
architect Yii Hao himself. The 11th century scholar 
Ou-yang Hsiu fax remarks in his Kuei-t‘ien-lu 
Bt HH 4% that “the dynasty has so far produced one 
unique architect, Yii Tu-liao ARE (i.e. Hao), who has 
laid down the law to all the others. His ‘Canon of 
Carpentry ’ ACK in three chapters is current at the 
present day.” Curvature is an accepted fact in the 
official Sung architectural manual of 1100, Ying Tsao Fa 
Shih BYE pesk (modern reprint by Commercial Press, 
Shanghai), where recommendations for its use appear in 
V under the heading The early Sung painting 


history Shéng Chao Ming Hua P*ing 
in discussing the painter Kuo Chung-shu 343 #1, 
draws a contrast between T‘ang and Sung architectural 
painting; the latter “gives an effect of curvature, with 


a marked lift to the ‘ soaring eaves.’ ” 


33 Quoted by Li Lien. Brief biographical notice in 
CK Jen Ming III, p. 536. 
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Mt. Lu pil, obtained by Ts‘ao Han BRR at the 
beginning of the dynasty.” 

The last-named individual was a general whose 
distinguished services extended over the reigns of 
three emperors, from the last ruler of Posterior 
Chou to T‘ai Tsung. His biography in the Sung 
History, CCLX, states that he participated in the 
southern campaign in which Tai Tsti “ pacified ” 
the Kiangnan regime; and at that time “ obtained 
five hundred iron Lo-han from Tung-lin-ssi 
eek ** on Mt. Lu, which he carried back to 
the capital, transporting them in a hundred large 
vessels.” 

The local histories of the region, particularly 
the Hsiang-fu-hsien Chih, provide copious data 
on the restorations of the monastery undertaken in 
the Ch‘ing; necessarily thorough, since the pre- 
cincts were once more completely flooded and 
buried in river mud in 1642. Its present, or at 
least pre-war state, is described by Tokiwa 77 
and Sekino ffJ# in their “ Monuments of Chinese 


** Basic data in the Japanese Buddhist encyclopedia 
edited by Mochizuki, pp. 5080 ff. I have been unable to 
trace the history of these Lo-han prior to their removal, 
except for the following. The late Northern Sung scholar 
Yeh Méng-té (chin-shih in the Shao-shéng era 
(1094-98), Han-lin appointee under Hui Tsung; official 
biography in Sung Shih, CCCCXLV) amplifies the 
story of the removal in his Shih Lin Shih Hua Atk 
Bye - He begins by telling a well-known story of 
his own generation: that in the midst of a great summer 
drought in 1077 Shén Tsung dreamed of a monk riding 
through the air, spitting clouds and vapor; that it 
rained copiously on the morrow; and that when the 
emperor in wondering gratitude had an image of the 
miracle-worker made after his description, it turned out 
to be the portrait of none other than the 13th of the 
500 Lo-han in the Hsiang-kuo-ssii gate building. Yeh 
continues: “These Hsiang-kuo-ssti Lo-han originally 
were products My of the Li regime in Kiangnan (i.e. 
the Southern T‘ang principality, 939-75), having been 
at Tung-ling-ssti on Mt. Lu. Ts‘ao Han (after his) 
defeat of Kiangnan did his utmost to carry off the gold, 
silks, and precious articles in the city. He had a hundred 
or more vessels joined together and surreptitiously loaded 
for his return, to avoid public talk. He also made off 
with the Lo-han, each boat holding ten or so images. 
These he presented to the throne, (whereupon) it was 
decreed that they be granted to Hsiang-kuo-ssi. At the 
time they were known as the ‘ trussed-up $f $9q Lo-han ’.” 
The confusion as to which set of 500, the gate’s or the 
pavilion’s, came from Tung-lin-sst' was a natural product 
of human forgetfulness. 


Buddhist History.” ** The existing major buildings 
are apparently all of the eighteenth century, and 
neither in character nor in disposition recall the 
Sung layout. The one apparent iconographic link, 
a Hall of the Five Hundred Lo-han, is now 
octagonal and low-sprawling. According to the 
dictionary Tzi Hai §¥#§ the monastery was finally 
secularized and made a permanent public market 
in 1927. 


ANALYSIS OF ARCHITECTURE 


If visible remains yield no further clues to 
the appearance of Hsiang-kuo-ssti at its time of 
greatest glory, much of the architectural form can 
be reconstructed from an analysis of texts alone. 
Following a virtually inflexible rule of Chinese 
monumental planning, the monastery faced south ; 
and like almost every formal group on level 
terrain at any date, was laid out symmetrically 
about a north-and-south axis. Along this median 
line of approach stood four major buildings: two 
gateways, a Main Hall enshrining a Buddha triad, 
and the Tzii-shéng Pavilion. 

Both gateways had triple openings, and so were 
at least five bays wide.** The outer, corresponding 
to the element called the Great South Gate RAPA 
in T‘ang monasteries, doubtless was the “ ‘ tower’ 
erected in front of the Triple Gate” by Chén 
Tsung in 1001. As an imperial monument in the 
capital city, it should properly have been more 
imposing in scale than the other gate building, 
which as a survivor from the ninth century * had 
been erected when K‘ai-féng was merely a pro- 
vincial city. The Sung age seems to have carried 
to a climax a passion for verticality long growing 
in the Chinese aesthetic sense; for the period 
involved, there is nothing exceptional in Jdjin’s 
note that the Great Gate was four-storeyed, and 
provided a breath-taking view from its top. 
I know of no such great multi-roofed gate 
structures surviving in China today. Something 
of the effect may be imagined from secondary 
evidence available in Japan. The Triple Gate of 
a Zen monastery like Nanzenji Aji#3¢ in Kyoto 
(fig. 1), though as late as the seventeenth century, 


V, p. 29. 

°° The corner bay on each end is normally closed in, 
and houses the statue of a guarding Jén-wang or Nid. 
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represents a standardized form which must go back 
by direct copy to a Southern Sung prototype in 
Ch‘an centers around Hang-chou. The grandeur 
of the idea remains even in the simplified two- 
storeyed form. A sketchy record of the four- 
storeyed type of building in general is visible in 
the pictorial notes made of thirteenth century 
Ch‘an architecture by the Japanese pilgrim Gikai 
RI (fig. 2).%7 

The inner gate, corresponding to the Tang 
Middle Gate FsF¥4, apparently dated from a period 
of general rebuilding in the 890’s, after Hsiang- 
kuo-sst’s first great fire. Its eighth century pre- 
decessor had been “ multi-storeyed” f##, with 
perhaps three floors; * the late T‘ang building, put 
up without imperial assistance, may well have been 
two-storeyed like the form introduced to Japan in 
the seventh century and there standardized (fig. 3). 

Méng Yiian-lao’s description mentions two 
“bottle-(shaped) glazed pagodas” flanking the 
outer gateway. These were probably miniatures 
at either side of the gate staircase, standing some- 
what like the pair of tenth century date at Ling- 
yin-sst Hang-chou.** For protection they 
were probably on the court side. Their form was 
apparently a version of the type called Pao-t‘a 
73%, frequently represented in the panoramic 
frescoes of Tun-huang. A detail from one of the 
thirteenth century paintings of the Five Hundred 
Lo-han, imported from south China and now 
owned by the Zen monastery of Daitokuji A#B 
in Kydto, shows the fancifully composite char- 
acter of the developed Sung type.*® The bottle- 


87 See the Chinese architectural review Chung Kuo 
Ying Tsao Hsiieh Shé Hui K‘an Fl] 
(hereafter CK Ying Tsao HSHK), March 1932, III/1: 
Chinese translation of a Japanese article by Tanabe, T., 
“A Study of the ‘ Pictures of the Five Mountain Monas- 
teries) in China.’” Also Soper, pp. 224-25. Gikai went 
to south China in 1259 to study correct Ch‘an practise. 
Several mss. copies are extant in Japan of his pictorial 
record of temple architecture and furnishings. 

°° See Tokiwa and Sekino, V, pp. 90 ff., pls. 58, 60/1. 

8° Executed for the Hui-an-in BEBE: Ming-chou, in 
1179; a number of the (originally 100) kakemono are 
signed by the local painters Lin T‘ing-kuei PAREE_ and 
Chou Chi-ch‘ang 24% .- First acquired in Japan in 
the 13th century by a Kamakura Zen monastery, later 
transferred to Daitokuji. Some have been replaced by 
copies made in the early 17th century by Kano Tokué 
fi fe. Only a few of the paintings, notably those 
acquired by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, have been 


shaped body is the feature which distinguishes this 
late Chinese form from its closest surviving Far 
Eastern cousin, the Japanese Tahdto In 
the latter, copied from an eighth century Chinese 
prototype, the body is a cylinder rounded off at 
the top (fig. 4). The common ancestor is clearly 
the late Guptan stipa, as seen frequently at 
Ajanta.*° 

By the outer Triple Gate the visitor must have 
passed through the exterior wall of Hsiang-kuo-ssi, 
and have entered the first court. No text mentions 
any feature of this area, which in later Chinese 
monasteries was to contain small, isolated “‘ towers ” 
for the bell and drum. Doubtless it was closed 
on east and west by the walls of subordinate pre- 
cincts. On the north its limit was the colonnaded 
corridor surrounding the main quadrangle, and 
the inner Triple Gate. 

Within the second court stood the two principal 
halls of worship. First on axis was the Maitreya 
Hall. In all probability this conformed to a monu- 
mental main-building type long used in Chinese 
architectural tradition, irrespective of whether its 
purpose has been to serve as a throne hall in the 
imperial palace or as a center of Buddhist, Con- 
fucian, or Taoist ceremonies.*t The proportions of 
the hall emphasize a massive horizontality, though 
the interior may rise to a high ceiling. There is 
only one storey, but the enormous bulk of the main 
tiled roof is usually supplemented by a narrow, 
skirting roof which runs around the outer aisle. 
Several very large buildings remain from the Sung 
age to give a general idea of the type. Most of 
these are Chin dynasty erections in the far North, 
put up by Chinese craftsmen inherited with the 
territory seized by the Tartars.*t The middle 
Chinese imperial style of K‘ai-féng may be ima- 
gined as a compromise between them and a south 
Chinese survivor, the Taoist Main Hall of the 
Yiian-miao-kuan [Bj&b#p in Su-chou, which has 
retained the essentials of its erection in 1179 
through many restorations (fig. 5).** 

The “ wing corridors ” noted for the Main Hall 


published. For a similar pagoda of early Sung date, see 


the fresco in Cave 135c, Tun-huang; Pelliot, P., Les 
Grottes de Touen-houang, Paris, 1914, pl. CCXCI. 

*°See Soper, pp. 194 ff., fig. 101. 

“ Tbid., pp. 82 ff. 

42 Discussed in Chinese by Liu Tun-tséng Bi ye Hi 
in CK Ying Tsao HSHK VI/3, Sept. 1936, “ The Ancient 
Architecture of Soochow,” pp. 21 ff. 
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at Hsiang-kuo-ssii probably joined it on east and 
west to the enclosing cloister colonnade: a tradi- 
tional design which may be seen in very late 
Japanese re-building at Todaiji (fig. 8). 

The second hall, northernmost of the major 
elements along the central axis, had the radically 
different proportions implied in the character ko 
BA, which I have translated “ pavilion ” for want 
of a more precise word. A ko is a multi-storeyed 
building which is at the same time a relatively 
large oblong in ground plan. The latter charac- 
teristic distinguishes it from both its multi-roofed 
cousins; clearly from the pagoda, t‘a 3%, with a 
square plan drastically shrunken to gain over- 
powering verticality ; and, by a less obvious demar- 
cation, from the “ tower,’ lou #€, which falls 
between these extremes and may overlap each. 
The Tzii-shéng Pavilion had five roofs, and as one 
of the great landmarks of the capital must have 
dominated even the towering South Gate. Jdjin’s 
phraseology in referring to the “Great Hall of 
Lu-shé-na” might be misleading, if it could not 
be checked by other descriptions; these make it 
certain that Buddha was worshipped in the spa- 
cious ground floor of the pavilion, while the better 
known group of Lo-han were installed in an upper 
storey. As to the number of floors, there may have 
been actually five; on the other hand a design 
current in Sung might have faced each upper 
storey with a balcony sheltered by its own narrow 
roof under the eaves of the larger, and with this 
scheme the storeys might have been only three 
(fig. 6). 

Jdjin’s description of the pavilion contains 
details which raise an interesting problem. In 
connection with the Lo-han statues in an upper 
storey, he goes on to mention two groups of 
icons centering on the Bodhisattvas Manjusri and 
Samantabhadra which were located in western and 
eastern “towers” respectively. His habit of 
meticulously recording stairs ascended makes it 
obvious that these were not isolated constructions; 
in addition no such separate buildings are men- 
tioned by any other writer. The probable explana- 
tion is furnished by a dilapidated but still im- 
pressive monastery of Northern Sung date, Lung- 
hsing-ssii at Chéng-ting-hsien JF 
between K‘ai-féng and Peking.*? Two symmetri- 


Discussed in Chinese by Liang Ssii-ch‘éng 
in CK Ying Tsao HSHK IV/2, Sept. 1933, “ The Ancient 


cally placed elements in this design show the two- 
storeyed pavilion in pure Sung form (fig. 6). The 
building at the rear, in a lamentably ruinous 
condition and surfaced with Ch‘ing details, still 
suggests its original function as an even loftier 
pavilion, designed to house an (extant) bronze 
colossus of AvalokiteSvara. It is three storeys 
high, with main and balcony roofs making a total 
of five, and boasts the poetic title “ Buddha-per- 
fume Pavilion” (4A. At each end it is linked 
to a lesser building, oblong in plan, narrower, and 
rising only two storeys to its own crowning roof 
(fig. 7). That on the west is called the Chi-ch‘ing 
Pavilion “ of Thronging Blessings,” while 
the eastern twin isan “Imperial Library ” (PR. 
Both are Ch‘ing in their present state, but 
there is no reason to object to the supposition that 
they existed as well in Sung times. The same 
basic design of symmetrical wings, called “ ear 
halls ” 3438 in modern Chinese, is standard in 
the Liao and Chin Main Halls still extant further 
north.*¢ There they are naturally scaled to the 
relatively low, single-storeyed proportions of a 
Buddha Hall; the two at Lung-hsing-sstii must 
have been pushed up into the air to suit the ver- 
ticality of a pavilion. Each has its largely 
independent structure, and is at the same time 
dependent on the central building, with which 
it must communicate by the balconies.*> I suggest 
that such a triple pavilion stood at Hsiang-kuo-ssi, 
and was there used (probably on the second floor 
level) to present an elaborate iconographic scheme 


Architecture of Chéng-ting Hsien”; also by Tokiwa and 
Sekino IV, pp. 173 ff. 

44 Examples in CK Ying Tsao HSHK IV/3, June 1934, 
“Report on the Ancient Architecture of Ta-t‘ung.” 

45 A monastery plan of T‘ang date, cited as that of the 
original Jetavana in India, is given in a treatise on the 
proper method of setting up an altar of ordination by 
the 8th century Ch‘ang-an priest Tao-hsiian 34, the 
Kuan Chung Ch‘uang Li Chieh T‘an T*u Ching ial 
RK Taizdkyo 45, no. 1892, pp. 807 ff.). 
Here both the Buddha Hall and the Lecture Hall behind 
it are flanked by isolated “towers,” three and _five- 
storeyed respectively. The Hsiang-kuo-ssii scheme seems 
to have been developed as a fusion of these terminal 
units (the T‘ang monastery had an independent Man- 
jusri Hall; note 4) with the attached “ear halls.” In 
the Ch‘ing dynasty Lama Temple in Peking, isolated 
“towers ” are joined to the high rear pavilion by aerial 
bridges. Any such unusual design at Hsiang-kuo-ssii 


would certainly have attracted Jojin’s notice and would 
have provoked a record. 
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combining Sakyamuni and the Arhats in the 
central block, and his two associated Bodhisattvas 
in the wings. 

Jodjin’s phrase which I have translated “con- 
necting corridors,” watadono JERR, is a Heian 
Japanese term which in this case must refer to 
the same sort of east-and-west colonnades that 
were furnished to the Maitreya Hall as a sheltered 
means of approach. I confess myself unable to 
reconcile the five bays of corridor on each side 
which he mentions, with a total cloister dimension 
of two hundred bays on a side. The latter figure 
seems fantastically large. The supreme Japanese 
attempt to rival Chinese standards produced at 
Tddaiji a cloister which is only about thirty bays 
across, exclusive of the central gateway. LHither 
Jojin’s first thought of his figure of two hundred 
as a circumference, and recorded it otherwise 
through carelessness, or the number has been mis- 
transcribed in later copying from his manuscript. 

North of the pavilion there was a rear court— 
probably quite shallow—with a minor gate for 
exist at the center. 

The Hsiang-kuo-sst elements not present on 
the main axis are more difficult to settle in place. 
The pagoda precincts inherited from the original 
Tang plan must have occupied their then orthodox 
position, in front of the Middle Gate and balancing 
each other with a distance between greater than 
the width of the cloisters (fig. 8).*° Perhaps they 
were entered directly from the outer court. The 
Buddha’s Tooth Precinct on the west, with its 
own cloisters and high pavilion, was probably a 
major interruption in the symmetry practised else- 
where, and had no counterpart on the other side 
of the axis. 

More puzzling is the problem of certain minor 
elements normally tied closely to the central monu- 
mental group. Sung Po’s stele, describing the 
monastery at the beginning of the eleventh century, 
speaks of a Bell Tower and a Sitra Storehouse 
as standing on left (east) and right (west) respec- 
tively ; and by the order of his presentation implies 
that they occupied symmetrical positions in the 
cloister court between the two main halls. This 
had been the relative position of the same elements 
in the T“ang style.*7 Jdjin in 1073, speaks of an 


*°See Soper, pp. 49 ff., 64 ff. 
*" Ibid., pp. 24, 50, 134, and note 231, figs. 7, 10, 11-15, 
76. The mid 9th century “Record of Monasteries and 


Eastern Sitra Storehouse Precinct; *® while a con- 
temporary history of early Sung painting, Shéng 
Chao Ming Hua Ping BF, records that 
the priest Yiian-ai 7C#§, a court portraitist under 
T‘ai Tsung (r. 976-98), painted in the Western 
Sitra Storehouse Precinct.*® Possibly the original 
bell and sitra buildings were smallish two-storey 
constructions on the lines of the north-and-south 
corridors (as they came to be in a tenth century re- 
building at Horyiji in Japan; fig. 9).°° 
Since the formal equation of the two elements in 
the general plan was a contradiction of their actual 
spatial needs, the sitra library may have extended 
into buildings on the outer, west side of the clois- 
ters, justifying the name “ precinct,” yiian Bé§. 
from the start. Presumably the rapid multiplica- 
tion of Buddhist literature, through new transla- 
tion and especially by exploitation of the new 
printing process, made it necessary later to provide 
a second library complex, which the Chinese love 
of parallelism set on the east outside of the central 
court. 

In the earlier Chinese monastery designs adopted 
in Japan in the seventh and eighth century, the 
formal group may be continued behind the second 
hall of worship (at that time a Lecture Hall), 
to provide a refectory on axis and a symmetrical 
rear dormitory complex.®' On this point the 
Hsiang-kuo-ssii evidence is completely negative. 

The layout of Hsiang-kuo-ssii, in its historic 
implications, is a clear case of the survival of a 
T‘ang ground plan. The most striking indication 
of this is the presence of twin, balanced pagoda 
precincts; an idea foreign to Indian Buddhism, 
without doctrinal justification, and economically 
practicable as a monumental gesture only in an age 
of boundless wealth. The fashion seems to have 
been created at the T‘ang capitals, and was trans- 
planted to contemporary Japan, where it won 
grandiose embodiment in the great Nara monastery 
of Todaiji (fig. 8). In later periods it disappeared 
almost entirely, being supplanted by more eco- 


Pagodas” (in Ch‘ang-an) Ssi-t‘a-chi by Tuan 
Ch‘éng-shih Berm (Taizdky6 51, no. 2093, p. 1023) 
states that current practise in monastery planning placed 
the bell on the east. The same disposition appears in 
the purported Jetavana design referred to in note 46. 

48 Santendai, p. 459. 

*° See below. 

5° See Soper, figs. 7, 10. 

51 Ibid., pp. 24, 25, 55, 56, figs. 10-15. 
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nomical designs in which a single pagoda either 
stood on axis at the rear of the Main Hall, or had 
no part in the formal plan.°? The two monu- 
mental gates and the colonnaded quadrangle were 
equally typical of T’ang and Japanese practise; 
something of their original effect is still suggested 
at Todaiji, through the corrupt details of the Edo 
period. 

The provision for two main halls of worship, 
both on the central axis, seems to have been one 
of several schemes tried out in the eighth century. 
It appears in a Japanese copy at Saidaiji fax. 
a (now-vanished) Nara monastery completed around 
780.°% What was probably a tentative version of 
the contrast at Hsiang-kuo-ssti between the pro- 
portions of the two, was at Saidaiji the difference 
between a single-storeyed, Yakushi (Bhaishajya- 
guru) Hall in front, and a two-storeyed Miroku 
(Maitreya) Hall behind. The mid eighth century 
Tzii-shéng Pavilion, described as “ cloud-sweeping,” 
may well have been even higher. Possibly it was 
of the same type as the great main building seen 
by the Japanese pilgrim Ennin [§J{=< in 840 
at the “Gold Pavilion Monastery,” Chin-ko-ssii 
4 RAs, on Mt. Wu-t‘ai; which was nine bays 
wide, and rose through its three storeys to a height 
of more than a hundred feet.** 

The Sung age represents in Chinese architec- 
tural history a phase of completion comparable to 
the High Gothic, as the T’ang has many of the 
simpler, sturdier characteristics of the Transition. 
The eleventh century architects, though they 
respected the inherited general plan of Hsiang- 
kuo-ssti, erected buildings on the old bases in their 
own style, doubtless in the rich repertory of struc- 
tural and ornamental forms codified in the official 
North Sung architectural encyclopedia Ying Tsao 
Fa Shih S35 pesk.*? Outside of a general increase 
in decorative emphasis and the innovation (at 
least in north China) of eaves curvature,®* the 
principal advance of this code over that of the 
T‘ang was in its treatment of eaves bracketing. 
Specific changes were: first, a recognition of the 
principle that the bracketing complex, which 


52 Tbid., pp. 48, 64-66. 
°8 [bid., pp. 59, 60. 
54 Recorded in his travel diary Nitté-guh6-junrei-gydki 


A BER BFF available in Yahdden-sdsho I, 
p. 239. 


previously had been used only at the top of the 
column, might be repeated in the inter-columnar 
space where it was supported by a beam only 
(fig. 6). Later centuries were to multiply these 
intermediate units until the effect, in Ming and 
Ch‘ing, became that of a continuous plastic cornice 
(fig. 7). The second modification was a more 
efficient handling of the slanting bracket arm, ang 
§ , which now became a true lever in its balancing 
of interior and exterior weights; might be doubled, 
for greater strength and visual effectiveness; and 
was usually visible on the exterior as well, as a 
dynamic design element.°° 

A general aesthetic impulse of the Sung age is 
evident in its exaggeration of gateway and pavilion 
heights. Little concrete evidence remains to show 
the effect of this stress on verticality, since it was 
never imitated in Japan, and later Chinese genera- 
tions lapsed to a less strenuous level. Its best 
demonstration is probably the group of pavilions 
at the rear of Lung-hsing-ssii, already cited (figs. 
6, 7). 


ANALYSIS OF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE: 


Of the two prime sources of information re- 
garding the celebrated Hsiang-kuo-ssti frescoes, the 
earlier Shéng Chao Ming Hua P*ing provides 
fuller detail for the first generation of Sung 
activity, while the T’u Hua Chien Wén Chih of 
the 1070’s covers a wider period. I shall quote 
either below where its account is more valuable 
than the others. The paintings noted fall roughly 
into the following chronological subdivisions, by 
artists : 

1. Posterior Chin (936-46) or T‘ai Tsti (960- 

76): Wang Jén-shou #{-#. 

2. Tai Tsung (976-97) : early by Kao I 4 ; 
unspecified by the priests Yiian-ai 70 #§ and 
Chi-chao #3 ; later by Kao Wén-chin 
and his son Huai-chieh #j, Wang 
Tao-chén , Li Yung-chi 2 AAR, and 
Li Hsiang-k‘un 

3. Chén Tsung (997-1022) or Jén Tsung 
(1022-63): Wang Tuan E¥iq. 

4. Shén Tsung (1067-85): Li Yiian-chi 
24 Ch‘én PRIA, and Ts‘ui Po 


55 See Soper, pp. 232 ff. 
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First Phase: 


Wang Jén-shou ** (date of his work problema- 
tical; he was first active under the Posterior Chin, 
was captured by the Khitans and carried off to 
the North on the fall of that regime, and was 
rescued and sent back home by the Sung recon- 
quest) : “ Hsiang-kuo-ssii’s Wén-shu Precinct had 
two walls by him, depicting a Paradise and Mi-lo’s 
human incarnation; while its Pure Land Pre- 
cinct had his figures of the Eight Bodhisattvas 
(THCWC).” 


Second Phase: 

Kao “After T‘ai Tsung’s enthronement 
(in 976) was made a Painter-in-attendance #8 
in the Han-lin College. Later he received an 
imperial command to paint the cycle of King 
Asoka, and so on, in the corridors of Ta-hsiang- 
kuo-ssti, and also a ‘ Tejaprabha Buddha with the 
Nine Luminaries’ (THCWC).” “ Painted the 


5° THCWC II: in his maturity “ he studied the essence 
of Wu (Tao-tzi’s) methods.” Specialized in saddle- 
horses in addition to religious art. 

°? THCWC III: “ he came to the capital as an unknown 
in the reign of T’ai Tsi, and at first set himself up as 
a druggist. To every purchaser he would make a personal 
gift of a painting on the wrapping paper, now a demon 
or divinity, now a dog or horse. By this means he 
gradually made a name for himself.” 

The four-character phrase Which termi- 
nates Kao I’s reply to the emperor has the compact 
terseness which is the bane of translators. Light is 
thrown on its approximate meaning by comparison with 
other texts in which the first two characters appear in 
more readily definable use; describing a period of 
planning and organization of ideas which should precede 
the physical act of painting. This is particularly clear 
in the quotation cited under ming i in the dictionary 
Tzt Hai, as follows: the Hua Chi ##$, a continuation 
of the THCWC by the mid 12th century Téng Ch‘un 
Gp, says of the painter Sung Fu-ku RBG (ie. 
Sung Ti 9@j) that “among his ‘eight views’ (of 
Hsiao and Hsiang Wj), his ‘Twilight Bell from a 
Smoke-(veiled) Monastery’ and his ‘Night Rain on 
Hsiao and Hsiang’ are themes practically impossible to 
present . . . The fact is that Fu-ku would start out 
painting and only later assemble his ideas fit 3 and 
thus he merely gave a suggestion of sombre and dismal 
shapes AR ZR.” Again, the Wu 
Tai Ming Hua Pu I in discussing the 10th century Chu 
Méng-sung Wy BEES speaks of “his mental organization 
of his compositions Ap ir”; and under Ts‘ao 
Chung-hsiian Be [hy says that “his command of ideas 
and his technical ability enabled him to grasp Master 


Wu’s conceptions ” he 


figure of King Asoka in combat. The Emperor, 
having come to inspect his work, summoned him 
and inquired, ‘ Is my lord familiar with soldiering, 
then?’ He replied, ‘ His Majesty’s subject knows 
nothing about soldiering. It is by an exercise of 
the imagination that he has arrived at this result 
fir 72 Ht.’ Kao I was also good at doing bar- 
barians and their horses . . . King Asoka’s mount 
on the east wall of Hsiang-kuo-ssii, and the deer 
and horses of the warriors, are all from his brush; 
or rather his style is still there, (preserved by) 
traced copies (SCMHP).” 

Yiian-ai °* (took vows as a monk at Hsiang-kuo- 
ssii) : “ Once painted a Great Compassionate One 
(i.e. Kuan-yin) at the back of the Western Sitra 
Storehouse Precinct (SCMHP).” 

Chi-chao *° (a landscape painter) : “ Did screens 
for the Tzii-shéng Pavilion of Hsiang-kuo-ssii 
(THCWC).” 

“At Hsiang-kuo-ssti Kao I’s frescoes were 
already flaking off, with the passage of time. The 
All-highest, anxious for the refinement of their 
brush-work, set about correcting the situation. He 
summoned (Kao) Wén-chin © and asked, ‘ Who is 
there nowadays comparable to (Kao) I as a 
painter?’ The other answered, ‘His Majesty’s 
subject is not on the same level; however he begs 
permission to trace the drawing onto glazed paper, 
and to transfer it thus to the wall. The result 
should not vary one iota from I’s work.’ Sub- 
sequently he collaborated with Li Yung-chi and 
Li Hsiang-k‘un * in transferring the originals to 
the walls, catching the structure and spirit #73 


58 THCWC III: a native of the artistically rich 
province of Ssii-ch‘uan, whose “marvellous skill as a 
portraitist ” won him a position as personal attendant 
on T‘ai Tsung. 

°° THCWC IV: “his style resembled (Chii-jan’s), 
except that his peaks and pinnacles were a trifle thin 
and timid.” 

°° THCWC III: came up from Ssi-ch‘uan after the 
“ pacification ” of the Shu state in 965; won the personal 
favor of the prince imperial (later T‘ai Tsung) as a 
connoisseur of art; and rose with his patron’s enthrone- 
ment to the highest position in the Painting Academy. 
He was employed not merely as a painter, but also as 
an agent of the emperor in building up the palace 
collections of painting and calligraphy. A figure of great 
importance in setting official aesthetic standards; Kuo 
Jo-hsii adds, “ The students in the Painting Academy 
model themselves on him, but his equal has not yet 
appeared.” 

°1 THCWC III mentions the pair as experts in relig- 
ious art, and men-and-horses. 
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of I’s style to perfection. On his own account, 
Wén-chin painted the episodes of (the appearances 
of) Wén-shu and P‘u-hsien on Mts. Wu-t‘ai and 
O-mei (respectively), on the two inside walls 
flanking the rear gate. He also did a deity on the 
west wall of the rear gate, and the Heavenly King 
of the North at the back of the Great Hall. In 
recognition of his ability, he was promoted to 
Painter-in-attendance (SCMHP).” “A skilful 
painter of Buddhist and Taoist subjects, who 
handled both the Ts‘ao (Chung-ta BY (pz) and 
Wu (Tao-tzii) styles perfectly . .. Still in exis- 
tence is his Heavenly King holding a stipa at the 
back of the Great Hall of Hsiang-kuo-ssiti, which 
seems to stand right out from the wall; and the 
‘Defeat of Mara’ cycle to the west of the building 
(THCWC).” Chou Mi speaks of “ the extremely 
vigorous painting of a great Heavenly King done 
by the Han-lin Painter-in-attendance Kao in 
(996). 38 

Wang Tao-chén.** “In the reign of T‘ai Tsung, 
on (Kao) Wén-chin’s recommendation, was made 
a Painter-in-waiting i{{% in the Painting Acad- 
emy fal##Ge ... At the present time there are 
two extant works by him at Hsiang-kuo-ssi. To 
the east of the (Great) Hall is the story of the 
elder Anathapindada achieving merit by buying 
the Jetavana garden (for the Buddha). To the 
west is the story of Chih-kung #744 transforming 
himself into the Twelve-headed Kuan-yin 
(THCWC).” “Painted a great deity on the east 
face of the north courtyard gate, to match the 
one by Wén-chin (SCMHP).” 

Li Yung-chi and Li Hsiang-k‘un: “ A work of 
theirs which may be seen today is ‘ Raudraksa’s 
Contest with the Holy (Sariputra) ’ 9 
to the east of the (Great) Hall (THCWC).” 


°? An introductory chapter in THCWC I “On the 
Styles and Methods of Ts‘ao and Wu” makes this con- 
trast clear. The Central Asian(?) Ts‘ao, active in 
China around 575, was the classic practitioner of the 
“Indian” style, favoring clinging, transparent fabrics 
with close-set drapery folds. Wu Tao-tzii, the ideal 
purely Chinese figure artist, drew his garments with a 
dynamic freedom of line that made them seem to billow 
in the breeze. 

°° THCWC III: another emigré from Ssii-ch‘uan, whose 
specialties included secular figure painting and build- 
ings-and-trees, as well as religious art. 


Third Phase: 


Wang Tuan * (painted the posthumous portrait 
of Chén Tsung for the latter’s mortuary shrine) : 
“ A skilful landscape painter, who made a special 
study of Kuan T‘ung ... The Pure Land Pre- 
cinct at Hsiang-kuo-ssii used to have frescoes by 
him; but unfortunately the prior took no interest 
in them, and in the end they were plastered over 
(THCWC).” “The sub-precinct on the north 
side of the Pure Land Precinct . . . has a painting 
by Tuan on its east wall, with interesting effects 
of mists and cloud ranges (SCMHP).” 


Fourth Phase: 


“In (1065) Hsiang-kuo-ssti suffered severely 
from the rains. The Pien River was so swollen 
that drains and gutters could no longer operate 
effectively. The four corridors of the monastery 
court were all flooded, (resulting in) an almost 
complete collapse of the walls painted by Kao Wén- 
chin etc. Only the connecting corridors (running 
out) to east and west from the Great Hall, and 
their corresponding gate buildings escaped damage. 
On the south side of the east gate, Wang Tao-chén 
had painted the story of the merit acquired by the 
purchase of the Jetavana garden by the elder 
Anathapindada; while on the north side were the 
episodes of the ‘Contest of Raudraksa with the 
Holy (Sariputra) ’ by Li Yung-chi and Li Hsiang- 
k‘un. On the south side of the west gate, Wang 
Tao-chén had done the figure of Chih-kung trans- 
forming himself into the Twelve-headed Kuan-yin ; 
while on the north side was Kao Wén-chin’s cycle 
of the ‘Defeat of Mara.’ The remaining four 
frescoed corridor walls were all repaired; after 
which the famous masters of our own time, Li 
Yiian-chi * and the like, were called together and 
executed copies based on small-scale cartoons which 
had been kept in the palace storehouse. Each 
artist, however, (has added) new ideas in working 
out (his theme) (THCWC).” 

Li Yiian-chi: “A skilful painter of Buddhist 
and Taoist subjects and secular figures, at his 
most refined in the brush style of Wu (Tao-tzi). 
In the Hsi-ning era (1068-78) he was summoned 
to do frescoes for Hsiang-kuo-ssti. At the time 


** THOWC IV: his specialties included religious art, 
men-and-horses, and portraiture as well as landscape. 

°° THOCWC III says that the majority of Buddhist 
icons in existence in the 1070’s were by him. 
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when an official criticism of the various artists’ 
works was ordered, he and Ts‘ui Po ® were rival 
contenders for first place. The judges gave him 
the award on the grounds that he had studied 
and obeyed his master’s rules instead of merely 
bringing down his brush at random AVReK AE 
(THCWC).” 

Ts‘ui Po: “ A skilful painter of flowers, bamboo, 
and feathered creatures . . . While he owed his 
reputation to his mastery of lotus, wild duck, and 
wild geese, he certainly showed no lack of true 
excellence in handling Buddhist and Taoist sub- 
jects, demon divinities, mountains and forests, 
and secular figures and animals . . . The imperial 
favor won him an appointment as Scholar of Arts 
#84 in the Academy ... On the eastern wall of 
the cloister corridor of Hsiung-kuo-ssii he did a 
‘Tejaprabha Buddha with the Eleven Luminaries ’ 
as seated deities ete. On the west wall he did a 
Buddha with a round, transparent aureole, in 
which the brushwork seemed to be on the verge 
of actual motion (THCWC).” 

Ch‘én T‘an: ®** “ The north corridor of Hsiang- 
kuo-ssi has a high priest which he painted 
(THCWC).” 

In the paragraphs below, iconographic comment 
will be devoted to only those subjects which possess 
a peculiar interest. No further mention will be 
made of general types found in every period, the 
figures of portal gods, priests, single Bodhisattva, 
etc. The standard of comparison will be the 
Buddhist iconography standardized in the eighth 
and ninth centuries and thence exported to Japan, 
rather than more recent Chinese usage; since the 
latter has been materially altered through the 
dominance of the Ch‘an sect, the imperial favor 
occasionally shown to Lamaism, and the infiltra- 
tion of popular superstitions. 

The eleventh century, indeed, seems to have been 
precisely the age in which the scales of imperial 
interest began to tip toward Ch‘an, preparing for 


**THCWC IV: an impulsive genius, who began to 
paint without any preliminary charcoal drawing, and 
eschewed the use of the straight-edge in drawing the long 
lines of swords, ete. Won imperial favor by a screen 
painting of cranes and bamboo for a hall of the palace. 
Since his impractical and careless nature could not brook 
the regulations of the Academy, the emperor freed him 
from all official demands except those of the imperial 
pleasure itself, 

°** THOWC III: specialized in religious art and secular 
figures, being preeminent in rural scenes. 


its preeminence in Southern Sung. Shén Tsung, 
the very emperor who welcomed Jéjin’s Tantric 
rain magic in 1073, nine years later commanded a 
reorganization of Hsiang-kuo-ssti which gave a 
large share of its power to the meditative sect. 
Two “ giant sub-monasteries ” B 4) with the titles 
Hui-lin and Chih-hai were created on east and west 
by this regrouping of precincts, and two noted 
Ch‘an masters were invited by the emperor to take 
up residence as their abbots.°* The Buddhism 
which gave the monastery its Northern Sung form, 
however, seems to have been a type of orthodox 
Mahayana; roughly comparable to the contem- 
porary Tendai in Japan, and designed in the same 
way to include creeds and rituals ranging from 
simple popular faith in the Western Paradise to 
the most esoteric mysteries. Much of its initial 
impetus, after the chaos of the Five Dynasties, had 
come from the deeply rooted faith of the south 
China coast, centering around Jdjin’s parent 
headquarters of T‘ien-t‘ai-shan; and so from a 
church which had been preserved and fostered by 
the princes of Southern T‘ang and Wu-yiieh while 
the northern monasteries were being starved out 
or destroyed. The famous southern clerics who 
flocked to K‘ai-féng, almost as missionaries, after 
the reestablishment of the empire, had the prestige 
and experience to play a preponderant role in 
creating an imperial religion.*® To their trans- 
mission of inherited knowledge was added, decade 
after decade, an accumulation of new material 
brought to the Sung court by western monks from 
Turkestan and India. Much of this newly trans- 
lated literature was strongly Tantric, and must 
have acted as a powerful stimulus to the esoteric 
and magical side of Northern Sung Buddhism. 
Outside influences, as well, undoubtedly took an 
important, if less obvious, share in the develop- 
ment. Throughout the century Taoism was an 
energetic and unscrupulous rival; while the Con- 
fucian school had at last evolved a philosophical 
capacity which was more permanently dangerous 
than its old armament of atheism and race preju- 


68 Noted in Fo Tsti T‘ung Chi XLV, p. 416, and Shih 
Shih Chi Ku Liieh IV, p. 864. The monastery was split 
into 64 precincts, apparently of varying size since the 
two assigned to Ch‘an were “ giant.” 

6° Shih Shih Chi Ku Liieh IV, p. 867, discusses the 
development of Buddhism at the Sung capital by priests 
from the South and West, after an initial phase in which 

only the Vinaya sect was effective. 
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dice. In a general atmosphere of tolerance, the 
opposing beliefs won ground by quiet infiltration. 
Syncretic ideas flourished, and the “ Three Foun- 
ders ”—Sakyamuni, Lao-tzii, and Confucius—were 
worshipped in one hall in Buddhist monasteries. 
Beneath all this was a slow, steady cultural pres- 
sure, working through Buddhists and unbelievers 
alike to make over the alien religion into forms 
more congenial to Chinese taste. The artists 
transformed the Bodhisattva type from a swart, 
half-naked Indian to a more decently clad divinity 
with a properly light complexion; the faithful 
gave special honor to the figures in the pantheon 
who claimed personal connection with China. 
Popular imagination, beginning to express itself 
in Buddhist terms, created a wholly new category 
of demi-gods, the Lo-han, linked by name to the 
Arhats of India but more nearly kin to the pic- 
turesque Hsien jj, the mountain-dwelling, cloud- 
riding immortals of Taoism. Ch‘an itself was in 
many respects a resurgence of Chinese philoso- 
phical initiative, masked by Indian terminology. 

Deepest of all, finally, in the composition of 
Sung Buddhism was the fatigue of age; the 
slackening momentum of a faith which for all its 
wealth and majesty survived more as a great 
tradition than as a true spiritual force. 

Jdjin’s report of the chief icons of Hsiang-kuo- 
ssti contains no surprises. The two principals 
were impeccably correct as products of orthodox 
systematization. Vairocana, or Lu-shé-na, the 
Adi-buddha personifying the primal unity behind 
all appearances, took by right the innermost great 
altar, to the rear of His lesser manifestations. In 
its Maitreya, or Mi-lo, the Sung monastery had 
inherited a divinity very popular in early Chinese 
Buddhism, though somewhat less commanding in 
the eleventh century. As a savior deity, waiting 
reincarnation as the next Buddha, He was directly 
associated with humanity; and His acceptance of 
general worship was rightly the central point in 
the temple’s activities. Maitreya’s associates in 
the Main Hall formed with him a triad which— 
in one sense unconventional—seems to have been 
by no means rare. By strict interpretation of the 


canon, Maitreya, Amitabha, and Sakyamuni, emi- 
nently respectable in other combinations, do not 
They form neither a proper 


belong together. 


theological “ vertical,” mounting from Bodhisattva 
through human Buddha to Dhyani-buddha (e. g. 
AvalokiteSvara, Sakyamuni, Amitabha); nor a 
proper “horizontal” of like deities, the five 
Dhyani-buddhas or the cosmological four Buddhas 
of the four quarters of the universe; nor a proper 
“triangle,” a Buddha and his two attendant 
Bodhisattvas (e. g. Sakyamuni, Manjusri, Saman- 
tabhadra). They seem instead to have been com- 
bined in a triad for purely devotional reasons, as 
the three Buddhas most intimately associated with 
human longing for salvation; Sakyamuni and 
Maitreya as individual saviors of the not too dis- 
tant past and future, Amitabha as the timeless 
ruler of a Paradise open to all believers. Inter- 
relationship between the three doubtless varied 
according to time, place, and circumstance. At 
Hsiang-kuo-ssti it was Maitreya who was first 
worshipped, and who took in consequence the 
central throne. The other two may have been 
added relatively late; Amitaébha was perhaps 
enshrined earlier in the Pure Land Precinct named 
in our first mention of Hsiang-kuo-ssti in the tenth 
century. The presence of Sakyamuni may repre- 
sent a concession to an already powerful Ch‘an 
element in the monastery (though the multiple 
title for Him given by Jéjin is pure Mahayana). 
It is interesting to note that the Japanese pilgrim 
found the same three throned in the Main Hall 
of Lung-hua-pao-chéng-ssti at Hang- 
chou, and elsewhere met them in another com- 
bination with Sikyamuni at the center.” 

The Five Hundred Lo-han, so highly regarded at 
Hsiang-kuo-ssti that they were installed in two 
separate sets, at the top of the loftiest buildings 
in the temple, represented in Northern Sung a 
relatively new religious concept. The thorough 
study by De Visser has shown the semi-mythical 
Indian source of the idea, its appearance in south 
China in the tenth century, and its rapid spread 


7°See Santendai, pp. 327; 332, 335 (Kuo-ch‘ing-ssit 
Bd and Ta-tz‘i-ssii KF on T‘ien-t‘ai: Sak- 
yamuni center, Amitabha and Maitreya left and right) ; 
375 (P*u-chao-wang-ssii: the same); 412 (Chén-jung- 
yiian HABE on Wu-t‘ai: the same). The three with 
Sakyamuni at the center are used in the earliest extant 
temple hall in China (dated 857), belonging to Ta-fo- 
kuang-sstt Kt on Wu-t‘ai-shan; for which see 
CK Ying Tsao HSHK VII/1, Oct. 1944. 
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in popular faith and religious art."* The Chinese 
Five Hundred were thought to have their head- 
quarters at the “ Rock Bridge” on Mt. T“ien-t‘ai, 
and so were the original property of the sect 
centering there. They were soon inherited and 
exploited by Ch‘an, which eventually sent them on 
to Japan with the rest of its paraphernalia in the 
thirteenth century. De Visser’s account lacks only 
the statistical richness which Jéjin’s diary would 
have added. The Japanese saw “ Rakanin,” with 
groups of the Five Hundred (and sometimes also 
of the Sixteen as a separate group) in every great 
monastery which he visited in south China, and 
in virtually every one at K‘ai-féng. Only Wu- 
t‘ai-shan, far away in the northwest and perhaps 
jealous of southern initiative, was an exception to 
their general amazing popularity.** His record 
suggests that no fixed rule was applied to the 
position of such a building, nor to the installation 
of the images within it. It might have been felt 
at Hsiang-kuo-ssti that the Lo-han should be 
housed at the top of high buildings because of 
their predilection for mountains; yet at P‘u-chao- 
wang-ssit 88 on the Huai River they occu- 
pied the ground floor of a great four-storeyed 
pavilion (behind the Buddha Hall), and a white- 
robed Kuan-yin was above them.** 

Being by tradition disciples of the historic 
Buddha, the Hsiang-kuo-ssti Lo-han in the Tzi- 
shéng Pavilion were grouped about His image 
“and so on”; perhaps an abbreviated reference 
to the immediate attendants Ananda and Kasyapa, 
or the ten personal disciples. The iconographic 
design seems to have been strikingly enlarged by 
the addition of divine complexes in the flanking 
“tower ” rooms, Manjusri with his attendants on 
the west and Samantabhadra with a balancing 
group on the east. Since both were housed in 
architectural shrines, they were probably limited 
in size, as well as symmetrical in iconographic 
character. The tumble-down Northern Sung 


“ Buddha-perfume Pavilion” at Lung-hsing-sst 


"1 De Visser, M. W., “ The Arhats in China and Japan,” 
Ostasiatische Zeitschrift IX/1, 2, April-Sept. 1920-21. 

72 Santendai, pp. 327, 328 (two cases), 332, 341, 352, 
376, 394, 396 (two cases), 481. When his ship was 
endangered by a great storm at sea, JOjin prayed to 
Manjusri and the myriad Bodhisattvas of Mt. Wu-t‘ai 
and to the Five Hundred Lo-han of the Rock Bridge on 
Tiien-t‘ai; p. 322. 

78 Tbid., p. 376. 


has preserved two astonishing walls as testimony 
to the importance of these two Bodhisattvas, on 
which the pair are represented with their followers 
and concomitant celestial phenomena in high relief 
plaster, at the scale of huge panoramic fescoes.™ 
Here the groups were probably those frequently 
painted and sometimes set up in sculptural com- 
binations at Tun-huang: Manjusri on his lion 
and Samantabhadra on his six-tusked white ele- 
phant as Joéjin describes them, with a blackamoor 
leading each steed, and a varying number of lesser 
Bodhisattva figures surrounding each principal 
(fig. 10).7° 

The prominence given to Manjusri and Saman- 
tabhadra by the design of the Tzii-shéng Pavilion, 
and by their representation in pictorial form beside 
the rear gateway just beyond, probably reflected 
more than their traditional association with Sak- 
yamuni and their importance in great Mahayana 
stitras. For centuries popular belief had been 
transforming the two from exotic aliens into at 
least half-naturalized figures, through their asso- 
ciation with great holy mountains in western 
China. Samantabhadra, P‘u-hsien, was thought 
to inhabit Mount O-mei W «in Ssii-ch‘uan; 
while ManjuSri, Wén-shu, had not only been seen 
on Wu-t‘ai in Shansi, but was assigned thereto by 
scriptural authority.”® During the period of rapid 
restoration of Buddhist prestige under the first 


Sung emperors, particular attention was paid to 


** Tokiwa and Sekino IV, pls. 135-38. 

*6 Jojin’s mention of “ dependent ” figures only makes 
it highly probable that the attendants in both groups 
were the nameless Bodhisattva types found at Tun-huang 
in early Sung, rather than the more complex, individual 
companions imported from Southern Sung to Kamakura 
Japan. See Soper, “Four Columns from a Chinese 
Temple,” Honolulu Academy of Arts, Special Studies, I 
(1947), p. 11 and notes 10-12. 

©The “old” Avatamsaka-siitra, Hua Yen Ching 
Se fRK , XXIX (chapter on the dwelling-places of the 
Bodhisattvas) states that to the northeast (of India) 
there is a Bodhisattva dwelling-place called Mt. Ch‘ing- 
ling Ratt (the name of one of the Wu-t‘ai monas- 
teries). ‘‘ Various Bodhisattvas have lived there in the 
past. At present there is a Bodhisattva there named 
Manjusri, with a host of subordinate Bodhisattvas, to 
whom he continually expounds the Law.” The Tantric 
Manjusri sitra Wén-shu-shih-li Fa Pao Tsang T‘o-lo-ni 
Ching Fi) HE FE BE (Taizdky6 20, no. 
1185, translated in 710) is more precise, naming the 
realm as Ta Chén-na KR: and the mountain as the 
“Five Peaks ” 
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these two great national shrines.”7 T‘ai Tsung 
in 980 began a lavish rebuilding of the ten mon- 
asteries on Wu-t‘ai, which in the course of three 
generations was to produce the “ indescribable ” 
magnificence seen by Jojin. Concentration on the 
rival mountain in the Southwest was stimulated 
by reports that P‘u-hsien was once more vouch- 
safing appearances. In the same year of 980 the 
emperor commanded that a twenty-foot gold-bronze 
image of the Bodhisattva be cast in the provincial 
capital, Ch‘éng-tu, and that a great pavilion 
be erected at Pai-shui-ssi G7K3 on O-mei to 
enshrine it. Thereafter grants for temple construc- 
tion and adornment were continued by succeeding 
emperors, to the accompaniment of gratifying 
supernatural manifestations. The two Bodhisattva 
“towers” at Hsiang-kuo-sstt were probably ima- 
gined as a means of imperial laison with the distant 
mountain sanctuaries. 

The iconographic or historical connotations of 
the Hsiang-kuo-sst frescoes will be discussed here- 
after in the general order of their mention above. 

Of the three subjects cited under Wang Jén- 
shou, one is of interest chiefly as a reminder that 
the same mixture of popular and esoteric Buddh- 
ism existed in tenth century China as in contem- 
porary Japan. The Pure Land Precinct probably 
drew public support from the simple faith in 
O-mi-to-fu and His Western Paradise. The Eight 
Bodhisattvas, however, were associated as a group 
with that Buddha only through Tantric doctrine. 
The texts describe them in a mandala layout, with 
the icons of Kuan-shih-yin, Mi-lo, Hsii-k‘ung- 
Miao-chi-hsiang Ch‘u-kai-chang 
and ‘Ti-ts‘ang surrounding the central 
Buddha. In exoteric rendering they were prob- 
ably ranged in line, like the groups found at 
Tun-huang. 

“* Mi-lo’s human incarnation ” must have illus- 
trated the sitra of that name, Mi-lo Hsia Shéng 
Ching iA) F4ERS."* In it the historic Buddha 
describes the circumstances under which His suc- 
cessor will come to save the world, amid the 
peaceful beauties of a new Earthly Paradise. 
Several large-scale representations of the theme, 
dating from the ninth and tenth centuries, have 


77 References in Fo Tst T*ung Chi XLIII, pp. 395, 398, 
400; XLIV, p. 404. 
78 Taizdky6 14, nos. 453, 454 (different translations). 


been preserved among the frescoes of Tun-huang 
and the nearby oasis of An-hsi Spy. Their 
elaborate compositions vary in details, but follow 
the same basic illustrative pattern, which may well 
have been that of the Hsiang-kuo-ssii version also. 
The major design element is a complex, sym- 
metrical figure group, closely similar to those found 
in the Paradise scenes of other Buddhas. Maitreya 
too expounds the Law to a host of Bodhisattvas 
and lesser divine beings, at one of the three great 
terrestrial assemblies in which He is to convert 
millions. In token of its earthly setting, the group 
lacks the rich background of celestial architecture 
found in the true Paradises. Numerous small- 
scale illustrations follows out the text of the sitra. 
A distant walled city, spreading across the top of 
the panel, represents the capital, Ketumati, of the 
realm into which Maitreya will be born. In the 
foreground, in balanced groups, its great person- 
ages—King Sankha, his beloved consort, his heir, 
a Brahman youth—receive the tonsure as the first 
act in the drama of conversion.*® At the center 
below the divine assembly is a curious episode 
teaching the impermanence of beauty; the destruc- 
tion by greedy Brahmans of a precious work of 
craftsmanship (in some versions a jewelled throne, 
in others a fountain-like “ standard ” fig , in one a 
pagoda). Other identifying details are the Seven 
Types of Treasure to be possessed by King Sankha 
(a picturesque Indian series, white elephant, war- 
horse, lovely woman, etc.) ; the riches which will 
well up out of the earth, guarded by Naga kings; 
and lesser illustrations showing in various other 
ways the idyllic state of man in that day to come. 

Wang Jén-shou’s companion “ Pure Land ” was 
probably Sukhavati, the Western Paradise of Ami- 
tabha; a less well known setting would have been 
qualified by the Buddha’s name. Here again his 
version may well have followed a tradition formu- 
lated in Tang, and often represented at Tun- 


7° Discussed by Matsumoto, pp. 91 ff. and pls. 30-32. 
Also Warner, pp. 21-27, pls. XXX-XLV; Waley, pp. 16- 
20. 

8° At a further stage of sinicization, these principal 
converts perhaps became Chinese rulers instead of Indian. 
In the Mi-lo fresco at the Toronto Museum, of Yiian 
date, the two are said to be the Emperor Wu of Liang 
and Empress Hu of North Wei. See White, W. H., 
Chinese Temple Frescoes, Toronto 1940, pp. 122 ff., figs. 
32 ff.; dated 1238. 
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huang; * a great formal preaching scene, now set 
against a palace or temple background, with the 
sacred lake in front made gay by flowers, dancing, 
and music (fig. 11). Supplementary illustrations 
in this case were usually relegated to framed-off 
side panels. The two great panoramas may well 
have balanced each other on opposite sides of a hall, 
as they do in a ninth century cave at An-hsi. 

The conventionality of Wang Jén-shou’s con- 
tributions seems appropriate to a period of slack 
ambition, in the dispiriting atmosphere of the Five 
Dynasties. The famous frescoes which followed 
with the renascence of north Chinese Buddhism 
under T‘ai Tsung, show a new vigorous interest 
even in their titles. The Sung masters may have 
painted formal Paradises under dictation; their 
names were remembered in association with very 
different themes, primarily narratives with strong 
dramatic interest. 

King Asoka, the first imperial patron of Bud- 
dhism in India, has been an extremely rare subject 
in Chinese art history. Tai Tsung’s choice of a 
cycle based on his career, to be executed by the 
foremost court painter for public display in the 
first monastery of the capital, was thus an unique 
event, which demands an equally particular ex- 
planation. The likely reason is obvious. The one 
generally accepted link between Chinese Buddhism 
and the Indian monarch was a monastery on the 
Chekiang coast near Ming-chou, bearing his name, 
A-yii-wang-ssti This establishment owed 
its origin in the Six Dynasties and its continued 
fame to the possession of a small reliquary in 
stipa form; miraculously acquired, and claimed 
to be one of the 84,000 stipas in which Asoka had 
distributed the relics of the historic Buddha.** 
Now it is recorded that in 978 T‘ai Tsung sent an 
envoy south to Ming-chou, who brought back the 
King Asoka stipa to the capital, where it was 
worshipped in the palace. In order to give it a 
fitting metropolitan shrine, the emperor ordered 
the erection of the gigantic pagoda of K‘ai-pao-ssii ; 
completed after eight years in 989, and (in the 


** Matsumoto, pp. 1 ff., pls. 1-22. Warner, pp. 19-20, 
pls. XXIII-XXVII; Waley, pp. 59-62 etc. 

8 History discussed by Soper, “ Japanese Evidence for 
the History of the Architecture and Iconography of 
Chinese Buddhism,” Monumenta Serica IV/2, 1940, pp. 
639-46, 669-78. 


words of Li Lien) a work “ without parallel in all 
the previous history of Chinese Buddhism.” * 
The fresco cycle at Hsiang-kuo-sst was certainly 
intended as a commemorative monument of com- 
parable importance in painting. The scheme can 
only be guessed at, as a series of large narrative 
panels. One must have been the partitioning of 
the relics, and their dispatch by demon messengers 
in small stipa reliquaries over all the earth. The 
scene recorded by the texts was probably drawn 
from the other end of the series, in Asoka’s pre- 
Buddhist phase of non-edifying conduct. Both 
scriptural sources for his life, his sitra and his 
biography, describe with gusto an armed encounter 
which followed his accession to the throne.** His 
elder brother Susima was so infuriated at being 
passed over that he marched on Asoka’s capital in 
great force. The latter disposed his best men out- 


side the four gates of his city, to meet the attack, 


83 The prime source for the history of the reliquary 
during this period is a temple stele composed by the 
scholar Sung Lien 4¢ yj, dated 1378 (available in the 
anthology Sung Hsiieh-shih Wén Chi 
XLITII, (Ssti-pu Ts‘ung K‘an edit.). The author records 
several occasions on which it was removed for palace 
worship by the great of the land, notably by a prince 
of Wu-yiieh in 916, by Hsiao Tsung of Southern Sung in 
1175, and by Kubilai Khan in 1276; in each case being 
careful to describe its return to the monastery. Nothing 
is there said about a removal by T‘ai Tsung in 978. 
Sources for the latter fact are: Fo Tst T‘ung Chi XLV, 
p. 397, and LIII, p. 461; Shih Shih Chi Ku Liieh IV, 
p- 860; also Li Lien’s section on K‘ai-pao-ssii (where it 
is said that the reliquary came from Hang-chou). The 
great K‘ai-pao-ssii pagoda burned down in 1037; the 
Fo Tsi ete. XLV, p. 410 and Sung Shih CCCXX, biog. 
of Yii Tuan > Viti” say that a palace official was com- 
manded at that time to secure the reliquary stipa 
enshrined in the pagoda basement Jf and bring it into 
the palace for worship. In 1072 Jojin saw a rebuilt, 
somewhat smaller pagoda there, but mentions no reli- 
quary. (Santendai, p. 396) My article referred to in 
note 82 stresses the dubious historicity of the relic and 
the strong likelihood that priestly invention was called 
in more than once to remedy historical accidents. It 
seems not unlikely that in this instance either (a) T‘ai 
Tsung was given a substitute, through well-grounded 
mistrust of his generosity; or (b) that the real reliquary, 
if not burned in the K‘ai-pao-ssti fire, was never returned 
and was lost in the Tartar sack of the city; as a result 
of which the A-yii-wang-ssi priests fabricated a sub- 
stitute for themselves, and deleted all mention of the 
removal from their own records. 


84 A-yii-wang-chuan 


(Taizdkyd 50, no. 


2042), translated in Western Chin; and A-yii-wang-ching 
#K (ibid., no, 2043) translated in Liang. The former 
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and took his own stand on the east. On that same 
side his chief minister had set a cunning trap, 
digging a series of well-camouflaged pits filled with 
fire and manufacturing dummy figures of Asoka 
and his warriors out of wood, to serve as decoys. 
Susima and his army rushed against the gate on 
hearing that Asoka was there; fell into the fire- 
pits; and so perished. 

Kao Wén-chin’s gate frescoes of the appearances 
of Wén-shu and P‘u-hsien in their mountain 
retreats, doubtless used material of the sort 
recorded in the mid-thirteenth century history of 
the Chinese Buddhist church, Fo Tsti T*ung Chi 
=A typical miracle was that granted 
an old man who had “ ventured up into O-mei to 
seek medicinal herbs. As he looked up toward the 
peaks, he saw a five-colored cloud from which 
white rays of light were streaming. Then a deer 
appeared, and led him to a cliff-top, where he saw 
the true form of the great P‘u-hsien.” Like the 
sculptural groups in the pavilion “ towers,” these 
paintings seem to have had a local and topical 
importance, as proof of imperial interest in main- 
taining worship at the famous mountain temples. 
With a vast difference in skill and some adjustment 
of scale, their form may conceivably have resembled 
that of the tenth century panorama of Wu-t‘ai, at 
Tun-huang.*° 

The “ Defeat of Mara” was a traditional theme, 
perhaps chosen merely as a large scale “ contest ” 
design to balance the Raudraksa and Sariputra 
picture on the opposite side of the hall. At the 
hands of a first-class Sung painter the treatment 
of such a subject, with all its possibilities of dra- 
matic excitement and grotesque fancy, must have 
been at an opposite pole from the feeble, stereo- 
typed late Mara scenes at Tun-huang.*® 

The scene of Anathapindada buying the Jet- 
avana site for use as the first Buddhist monastery, 
is one which had been popular in early Indian 
illustration but was rare in the Far East. Pre- 
sumably its Hinayana naiveté was made more 
worthy of representation by the symbolic link be- 
tween the rich donor and the deity in whose hall 
he was figured. According to the Ekottaragama, 


has Asoka make a dummy white elephant, with his own 
figure painted on it, as a decoy. 

8° Pelliot, pls. CCXXI ff. 

8° E. g., ibid., pl. XLIII. 


XLIX,®* Aniathapindada’s generosity is to be 
rewarded by the great good fortune of re-birth 
in the time when Maitreya will appear as saviour. 
For the riches he lavished on the Buddhist order, 
in paying for the monastery site by covering its 
surface with gold, he will be treasurer of the super- 
naturally abundant wealth which will emerge from 
the earth in that day, guarded by four Naga kings ; 
and his felicity will terminate, like Maitreya’s own, 
in Nirvana. 

The companion fresco on the other side of the 
east door, the “Contest of Raudraksa and Sari- 
putra,” formed a nice pendant both in narrative 
continuity and in artistic variety. The Anatha- 
pindada episode, as painted by a specialist in archi- 
tecture and secular figures, must have had the 
decorous elegance of a scene in a palace garden, 
embellished by flowering trees and gay robes. 
Against its dignified familiarity, the other picture 
was exotic and exciting. The story involved is told 
in several sitras which embellish the Jetavana 
theme with entertaining details; a number of late 
Tun-huang compositions give some idea of illus- 
trative possibilities (fig. 12).8* It is said that the 
project of installing a Buddhist monastery in the 
city of Sravasti was strongly opposed by a group 
of resident “ heretics.” These carried their protest 
to the king, and persuaded him to make his 
approval contingent on the outcome of a contest 
in supernatural power between the two sects. On 
the day appointed, tremendous crowds streamed 
from the city to watch the two champions on their 
high thrones, the “heretic” sorcerer Raudraksa 
and the Buddha’s sage disciple Sariputra. As an 
opening challenge, the former materialized a giant 
tree, which shot up to majestic luxuriance before 
the spectators. Sariputra’s answer was to uproot 
and pulverize it by a violent whirlwind. This is 
the moment chosen for chief emphasis by the Tun- 
huang ateliers, and its humor and sweep of move- 
ment—the “ heretic ” party scramble up ladders to 
hold down the wildly tossing canopy of Rau- 
draksa’s throne—are strong even in their relatively 
mechanical execution. The contest continued 


87 Translated as T'séng I A Han Ching Ay 
(Taizdky6 2, no. 125). 

88 Discussed by Matumoto, pp. 201 ff., pls. 67-71. Most 
detailed canonical source is the “ Sitra of the Wise and 
the Foolish,” Hsien Yii Ching EERE (Taizoky6é 4, no. 
202), translated in 445. 
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Fig. 1, Kyoto, Nanzenji: Triple Gate (seventeenth century copy Fig. 2. Chékiang, An-chi-hsien, Ho-shan- 


of Sung design ) 


sst: Bell Tower (from a copy of 
Gikai’s thirteenth century notes on 
Chinese architecture ) 


Fie. 8. Nara, Horyiji: Middle Gate (seventh century ) 


Mig. 4. Tang type Tahoto (de- Fig. 5.) Su-chou 
tail from a Heian period icon- 
ographic cartoon) 


. Yiian-miao-kuan: Main Hall (twelfth century, 


restored ) 
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big. Nara, Horytji: Sttra Treasury (eighth century, 
corridors altered in tenth) 


Fig. 6. Hopei, Chéng-ting-hsien, Lung-hsing- 
sstt: flanking pavilion (eleventh century ) 


Fig. 7. Hopei, Chéng-ting-hsien, Lung-hsing-sst: rear pavilion (Ching rebuilding of Sung) 
Fig. 8. Nara, Todaiji: schematic reconstruction of eighth century monastery design 
‘ 


Fie. 10. Tun-huang Cave 82: Sikyamuni Buddha and 
attendants (T'ang style, re-surfaced ) 
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i 
Fig. 11. Tun-huane Cave 14: the Western Paradise (late Tang ) 


Fie. 12. Tun-huang Cave 8: the Contest 
of Sariputra and Raudriksa 
(right half; tenth century) 


Fig. 13. Kyoto, Daitokuji: Chih-kung’s Trans- 
formation (Kand copy of one of the Five 
Hundred Lo-han pictures) 


Fig. 15. Toky6, Ueno Park Fine Arts School: North — Fig. 14. Paris. Musée Guimet: the Demons Attempt to Rescue 
Star Mandala (twelfth century Japanese copy Hariti’s Baby (detail from a late copy after Li Lung-mien) 
from Chinese ) 
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Rescue 
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through a series of marvellous creations by the 
“heretic ” and equally astonishing demolitions by 
the serenely untroubled monk.*® In its last phase 
Raudraksa, transformed into a fearsome, fire- 
belching demon, is cowed into submission by his 
opponent in the guise of the Heavenly King 
Vaisravana, embodiment of benign power. 
Chih-kung, or Pao-chih $$, was a famous 
figure of early Chinese Buddhism, frequently 
(though incorrectly) honored as the third patriarch 
of the church. His career covered the better part 
of a century, until his death in 514. During that 
time he won fame as a holy man and magician, 
came into contact with two emperors, and con- 
verted the second, Wu Ti of Liang, into his 
most fervent disciple. The myth-making process 
credited him fairly early with an ability to trans- 
form himself into the likeness of a Bodhisattva. 
The specific exploit here referred to was probably 
a late elaboration, and a local product as well. 
It is, so far as I know, first told in the late 
Southern Sung Fo T’ung Chi.°° The Twelve- 
headed Kuan-yin is an iconographic “ sport,” 
authorized by no known Far Eastern texts. I have 
found only one other instance, an iconographic 
cartoon in Kydto copied from a devotional print 
issued by the last Five Dynasties prince of Wu- 


8° Succeeding miracles: (2) creation of a treasure 
pond, full of flowers ete.; drunk dry by a six-tusked 
giant elephant; (3) creation of a great mountain, with 
forests, streams, etc.; destruction by a Vajrasattva spirit 
who clubbed it to bits; (4) creation of a ten-headed 
storm dragon, accompanied by thunder, lightning, and 
earthquakes; destruction by a giant Garuda bird; (5) 
creation of a giant ox; torn apart and eaten by a lion. 

°° Popular stories retold by Werner, E, T. C., A Dic- 
tionary of Chinese Mythology, Shanghai, 1932, pp. 70 ff. 
For the specific story of the transformation, see Matsu- 
moto, op. cit., pp. 528 ff., or his article on Chih-kung as a 
pictorial subject in Kokka 537, Aug. 1935. The tale is 
told in connection with two emperors: Kao Ti of Ch‘i, 
who was displeased by what he considered an attempt 
to bamboozle the populace (his successor Wu Ti is said 
to have jailed the monk for the same reason the following 
year, 483); and Wu Ti of Liang, who was thereby pre- 
vented from having Pao-chih’s portrait painted. Fo Tsi 
T‘ung Chi XXXVI, p. 346; XXXVII, p. 348. Matsumoto 
cites two variants in painting history: (1) a mention 
by the llth century Mi Fei 77 in his Hua Shih 
HE yh of @ portrait of the monk done by Liang Wu Ti; 
(2) a mention in the early 7th century painting cata- 
logue Chéng-kuan Kung Ssii Hua Lu FL 


of a portrait of him by Chang Séng-yu. 


yiieh, Ch‘ien Shu @€#%.°1 The single visible evi- 
dence of the theme in art is tied to the same 
Chékiang area, and so reinforces the supposition 
that it was a regional peculiarity, carried to the 
capital by southern priests at the beginning of 
Sung. Among the thirteenth century paintings 
of the Five Hundred Lo-han which have been 
preserved at Daitokuji in Kydto,*° one kakemono 
illustrates one of the versions of the miracle related 
in the Fo Tsi T*ung Chi); that in which the 
painter Chang Séng-yu by imperial command of 
Liang Wu Ti attempts to do a portrait of Pao- 
chih, but is baffled by his transformations (fig. 
13).° 

As in the case of the Asoka cycle, the choice of 
this subject for Hsiang-kuo-ssii seems to have been 
the result of a factor more potent than artistic 
effectiveness or doctrinal fitness. The Fo T'sii Tung 
Chi records that a K‘ai-féng temple erected by T‘ai 
Tsung in 980, the K‘ai-shéng-ch‘an-ssti 
possessed among its holiest treasures the true body, 
silver staff, etc. of Chih-kung.** Presumably this 
relic was appropriated under imperial orders, like 
the sandalwood image of Sakyamuni in the same 
temple,** the Five Hundred Lo-han from Mt. Lu, 
and the Asoka reliquary, to enhance and protect 
the Buddhist splendors of the new capital; while 
its acquisition was similarly commemorated by a 
painting at Hsiang-kuo-sst. A related act of recog- 
nition was the imperial promotion of the master 
in 980 to the title of “ Bodhisattva of True Pre- 
ception from Tao-lin.” ** 


®t Discussed by Ono, pp. 679 ff. The Japanese copy has 
passed from its original temple, Kozanji [ly 3¢, to the 
Hisabara Library of Kydto Imperial University. A. 
Griinwedel in his Altbuddhistische Kultstadtten in Chi- 
nesische Turkestan, Berlin 1912, p. 31, cites an inscription 
naming the Twelve-headed AvalokiteSvara in the Nirvana 
Cave (of T‘ang date) at Qumtura. 

*? T show the Kano copy because of its greater clarity 
of details. The original, now at Boston, is published in 
the Portfolio of Chinese Paintings in the Museum (Han 
to Sung Periods), Cambridge 1933, pl. 83. I have seen 
an earlier Japanese copy in a series ascribed (prob- 
ably without reason) to the early Muromachi painter 
Cho-densu belonging to Engakuji 
in Kamakura. 

**XLIII, p. 398; LIII, p. 464. 

** Another “ history ” of Chinese Buddhism, the Fo T'st 
Li Tai T'ung Tsai i REC by priest Nien-ch‘ang 
ei’ in 1341 (Taizdky6 49, no. 2036), gives the prob- 
able immediate reason (XVIII, p. 659) for this honor, 
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The picture mentioned by Méng Yiian-lao alone, 
of the “Buddha Subduing the Demon’s Dam,” 
has the same title as a scroll often mentioned as 
the work of the famous late eleventh century figure 
artist Li Lung-mien 2¢9#M&. A rather childish 
late copy in the collection of the Musée Guimet 
may serve the imagination in reconstructing both 
vanished originals (fig. 14).° Several sutras give 
the story. Hariti, mother of a multitude of fierce 
demon sons, fed them by preying on other children. 
Outraged parents complained to the Buddha, who 
resolved to show her the error of her ways by 
kidnapping her smallest, dearest child Piyankara. 
Distracted by her loss, the she-demon eventually 
appealed in turn to Buddha’s infinite wisdom, and 
was shown the child safe inside a transparent 
vessel. Though she summoned all the infernal 
powers to her aid, no strength was sufficient to lift 
the container and liberate Piyankara. Finally the 
humbled Hariti realized that she and all her 
fellows were powerless against the Buddha, and 
surrendered. Her baby was returned, in exchange 
for a promise to forsake her evil ways; and since 
that conversion she has been a staunch guardian 
of the church. 

The Tejaprabha frescoes open up a subject of 
iconographic complexity which can only be drawn 
in the broadest outlines here. Tejaprabha was a 
relatively late arrival in the Buddhist pantheon, 
without individuality save for His association with 
the heavenly bodies. In the Tantric sitras which 


by stating that on a certain day “the great master 
Pao-chih descended and showed himself in the Forbidden 
Palace. The emperor, who himself heard his words, 
commanded that worship be offered at his mortuary 
temple on Mt. Chung $f j|j (Kiangsu), and granted 
him the honorary title of . . .” Jdjin describes seeing 
the mummified body of Chih-kung in a suburban “ pre- 
cinct of the Seven Guests ” ; it was “ wasted 
and blackened, having the form of a monk dressed in a 
purple monastic robe with gown and skirt; when the 
sleeve was lifted, one could see his hand, with the bones 
exposed by emaciation. Made obeisance and burned 
incense.” (p. 399). I cannot explain the change in 
location of the mummy from that mentioned in note 23. 

5 Annales du Musée Guimet I, “La Legende de Koei 
Tseu Mou Chen,” Paris. A colophon inscription pur- 
porting to date from 1297 tells the story “as given in 
the Pao Chi Ching Fi FRE (Mahda-ratnakita-sitra, 
given final form by Bodhiruci 708-13; Taizdkyé 11, no. 
310). The Mochizuki Buddhist encyclopedia cites a 


number of other sources which retell this popular tale, 
pp- 516 ff. 


record His name, He is a “ Buddha-head ” (JH, 
a mystic phase or emanation of boundless light, 
rather than a personal divinity. Presumably it 
was only in less esoteric imaginations and in art 
that He was given bodily form. His prime func- 
tion was to serve as a magical control against 
natural aberrations and catastrophes of celestial 
origin; a relationship which public art simplified 
into one of ceremonial dominance over the heavenly 
bodies, shown in anthropomorphic guise.*® 

As for the Luminaries themselves, the Chinese 
had counted sun, moon, and five planets at least 
from late Chou. In the eighth century, new and 
more accurate astronomical knowledge was brought 
to the T‘ang court by Indian missionaries like 
Gotamsida.** Among the astrological elements so 
acquired was the theory of the two “dark stars,” 
Ketu and Rahu who are normally 
invisible but have the power of eclipsing sun and 
moon. A buddhist treatise by the Chinese scholar- 
monk I-hsing —4F (683-727), Fan T*ien Huo 
Lo Chiu Yao codifies this informa- 
tion from the standpoints of astrology and religious 
worship. His Nine Luminaries are anthropomor- 
phic deities with distinct iconographic attributes. 
The immediate sources for the types were certainly 


°° A typical example in brief is the anonymous T‘ang- 
translated “ Sitra Spoken by the Buddha (Giving) the 
Mantra of the Gold-wheel Buddha-head of Great Virtue, 
Tejaprabha Tathagata, which Dispels all Calamities,” 
Fo Shuo Ta Wei Té Chin Lun Fo Ting Chih Shéng 
Kuang Ju Lai Hsiao Ch‘u I Ch‘ieh Tsai Nan T‘o-lo-ni 


SR FEJE RK (Taizdkyo 19, no. 964). Practise of the 
rites described therein is recommended for “all mon- 
archs, their great ministers and dependents, and the 
common people as a whole, who may suffer the oppression 
of the sun, moon, five planets, Rahu, Ketu, comets, (or 
other) portents and malign stars.” A slightly briefer 
version, Taizdkyd, no. 963, was translated by the 8th 
century Amoghavajra. The Tejaprabha rite was brought 
to Japan by the mid 9th century Tendai pilgrim Ennin 

f=. + see Mochizuki, pp. 1846 ff. It was used by Jdjin 
as one of the major elements of his rain-making cere- 
mony in 1073 (Santendai, p. 450). 

*? Summoned to explain his “ Nine-power Calculations ” 
FLARE im 718, in the capacity of Grand Astrologer 
Ac By ; see Hsin T‘ang Shu, section on the calendar 
Ti Chih FRA XVIII/2, under his Chinese name 
HERBIE: 

8 Taizdky6d 21, no. 1311. Other iconographic notes in 
the mid 9th century Chi Yao Jan Tsai Chiieh 
Ae HE SYR (idid., no. 1308; deals with the Hebdomad 
only). See Mochizuki, pp. 731 ff. 
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Indian, as the ultimate—at least for the original 
Hebdomad) were Babylonian. A common ancestry 
thus explains the obvious kinship between these 
Far Eastern offshoots in Indian of Chinese dress, 
and the mediaeval planet figures of the Islamic 
West.°® Mercury is always a scribe; Venus is 
always a female musician, and by a second accident 
of cultural transfer even plays the same “ balloon 
guitar ”—borrowed by Han China as the p‘t-p‘a 
¥£%—in the Near and Far East. Red Mars is 
always a figure of armed violence, Saturn a swarthy 
Indian ascetic. Courtly Jupiter may hold flowers 
in both Islamic and Chinese iconographies. Behind 
such similarities, of course, is the almost absolute 
persistence of astrological belief, nearly indepen- 
dent of time or space, by which Mars is always 
hostile, Jupiter benignant, and so on. The two 
“dark stars ” (so far as I know exclusively Indian 
and Chinese) are naturally ominous, demon-like 
figures. 

Frequent portrayal of these celestial symbols in 
Buddhist art, as distinguished from their ritual 
representations, seems to have lagged a century or 
more behind the generations in which the informa- 
tion about them was made available. The great 
T‘ang painters handled the Five or the Seven; * 
the specifically Tantric combination with Teja- 
prabha appears in remaining evidence only at the 
end of the ninth century. The earliest dated 
monument is a Tun-huang banner of 897.*°% Its 
basic iconographic idea is one which was to be 
repeated later in more elaborate versions: the 
conception of the group as a sort of triumphal 
procession, with the radiant Buddha throned in 
an ox-cart and the Luminaries—there only the 
planets—surrounding Him like defeated monarchs. 
Most Japanese survivors show the symbols spotted 
against the magic circle or checkerboard patterns 


*"°See Saxl, F., “ Beitrige zur einer geschichte der 
Planeten darstellungen im Orient und im Okzident,” Der 
Islam III, pp. 151 ff. 

10° See the catalogue of Hui Tsung’s early 12th century 
collection of paintings, Hsiian-ho Hua Pu 
under Yen Li-té (I, 7), Yen Li-pén (I, 9) Wu Tao-tzi 
(II, 3). The collection contained a fantastic number of 
Wu attributions, not all of which are likely to have 
been genuine; so that normally later subjects like Teja- 
prabha are somewhat suspect. 

191 Tilustrated in Stein, Sir M. A., The Thousand 
Buddhas, London 1921, pp. 53-54, pl. XXXVIII; also 
Matsumoto, pp. 338 ff.; Waley, pp. 50-51. 


of the mandalas.°* One twelfth century copy, 
however, repeats the moving triumph idea of Tun- 
huang, minus the ox-cart but with a much fuller 
retinue (fig. 15) : not merely the Nine Luminaries, 
but smaller heavenly groups as well, the Seven 
Stars of the Big Dipper, the Twelve Signs of the 
Zodiac, the Twenty-eight Stations of the Moon; 
and in addition two other figures, a star goddess 
and the T‘ang emperor Wén Tsung (r. 827-41), 
who suggests a terminal date for the iconographic 
total.1°* 

Painting histories record several frescoes pre- 
dating the Sung examples at Hsiang-kuo-ssii. 
Chang Su-ch‘ing of late painted 
the Nine Luminaries as a Taoist subject.1°%* Yang 
Yiian-chén #§7C5K of the Five Dynasties did the 
Nine with Tejaprabha for two temples of the Shu 
capital.°% In 1073 Jdjin found the Nine painted 
in an elaborate Tantric group in a chapel of the 
imperial palace, together with a Buddha Triad, 
Bodhisattvas, the Sixteen Arhats, the Ten Bright 
Kings AA, and other stellar symbols who were 


perhaps the representatives of the Big Dipper.?%° 


*? Discussed by Yoshinaga, M., “ Hokuto 
Mandara ni tsuite” (On the North Star Mandala) Héun 

# XVII, August 1936, pp. 73 ff. 

°8 Discussed by Ono, pp. 665 ff. The unusual icon- 
ographic element is explained by the title, “ Mandala of 
Mt. Chung-nan $& jj.” The Buddhist miscellany Kaku- 
zenshO #hygip} CIII (by the Japanese priest Kakuzen, 
1143-1217; available in the anthology Dainihon-bukkyo- 
zensho 50, pp. 63 ff.) tells the story: a purported visit 
made by the T‘ang emperor to Mt. Chung-nan in Shensi 
in 839, during which he met and conversed with a star 
goddess. Kamakura, H., REHAB in H6éun III, 
pp. 44-45, devotes a brief note to the discrepancy between 
the date of 1148 inscribed on the copy, and the known 
life-dates (1146-1205) of the copyist there named, the 
Ajari Genjo YF. Ono points out the specifically 
Chinese, even Taoist character of the story as a reason 
for the free design of the picture, so different from the 
crystalline symmetry of the Indian mandala. The 
inscription says literally that it was copied from a T‘ang 
original firA ; unfortunately the character for T‘ang 
was so frequently used in Japan as a mere geographical 
synonym for China, that it lost its chronological meaning. 

THCOWC II. 

195 Cited in the history of 10th century painting in the 
Shu state, J Chou Ming Hua Lu 4% by the 
Sung scholar Huang Hsiu-fu Wikis - 

106 Santendai, p. 456. Ono, pp. 665 ff. points out that 
the text mentions seventeen stellar figures, “the Nine 
Luminaries and the Seven Stars,” and suggests that the 
extra figure may have been Tejaprabha. He ventures 
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At some indeterminate date, perhaps as late as 
early Sung, two more stellar deities moved into 
the iconographic foreground, the “luminaries ” 
Tzii-ch‘'i (or 7) and Yiieh-po With 
the existing group they formed a new complex of 
Eleven Luminaries; to be painted in the third 
quarter of the eleventh century by Ts‘ui Po at 
Hsiang-kuo-sst, and at Ch‘ang-sha (without the 
Buddha, so perhaps in Taoist adaptation) by Wu 
Tung-ch‘ing Occasionally they replaced 
sun and moon in the Nine, as in a Japanese 
iconographic cartoon of 1164 from the Kanchiin 
of in The latter 
must have been copied from some Heian period 
predecessor, which in turn—to judge by the vigor- 
ous design and draftsmanship of the survivor— 
followed a Sung original. Yiieh-po in this series 
is an energetic male figure with leonine hair, half 
martial and half courtly, holding a sword in his 
right hand and a platter of offerings in his left; 
his long, Chinese sleeves are knotted to facilitate 
action. Tzii-ch‘i is a typical Chinese courtier, 
grasping his jade tablet of office. Rahu and Ketu, 
on the other hand, are no less typically Indian, 
sharing their character of armed demons with 
Mars. The contrast reinforces the probability 
that the two newcomers were Chinese in origin, 
and as much Taoist as Buddhist. In the full 
Eleven they form part of an elaborate Chinese 
astrological system of later centuries.’°* 

The summary description of Méng Yiian-lao, 
“with demon figures playing a hundred tricks,” 
suggests an amplification of the basic “ triumph ” 
iconography of fig. 16, with Mars, Rahu, and Ketu 


the hypothesis that an iconographic cartoon of the group 
was sent back to Japan with Jdjin’s companions, and 
formed the basis for the Japanese copy in the Kanchiin 
of Tdji, Kyoto (which obviously derives from some lost 
Chinese original). See his figs. 74, 75 for the Kanchiin 
versions of Mercury and Tzii-ch‘i; also Taizdkyd icono- 
graphic volume IX. 

PHOWC Itt. 

198 The so-called Chang Kuo Hsing Tsung ie 4 
reproduced in the Ch‘ing encyclopedia Tu Shu Chi 
Ch‘éng, section on the arts BK Gly 567, astrological 
chapter Ji 3. This borrows the name of a 


ancient who figures among the Taoist Eight Immortals 
(see Werner, pp. 346-47), but is certainly not by him. 
A closely similar title, found in the 
literature annex I Wén Chih BAC GE 3 (subsection on 
the Five Agents fy) of the Ming History, may indi- 
cate its approximate date. 


ringing changes on the demon theme. Ts‘ui Po’s 
treatment of the group as “seated divinities ” 
was probably an individual innovation, and was 
(so far as I know) without issue. The repeated 
painting of the subject at Hsiang-kuo-ssti obviously 
reflects the same temporary religious and magical 
importance that led to its presence in a chapel 
of the imperial palace in 1073. 

Mention of landscape paintings, finally, points 
to the steady advance of that branch of art, which 
was to bring it to dominance over the figure 
tradition even in Buddhist monasteries in Southern 
Sung. 

Two citations will show something of the regard 
in which the Hsiang-kuo-ssti frescoes were held by 
their contemporaries, as well as the academic 
severity of the critical standards by which they 
were judged. The eleventh century scholar Shén 
Kua jt remarks among the miscellaneous com- 
ments of his Méng Pi : 

“The ancient wall paintings at Hsiang-kuo-ssit 
are from the brush of Kao I. On one wall there 
is a scene with a group of musicians which has a 
great deal of underlying thought %&. People 
usually regard as a fault the fact that the person 
holding the p‘t-p‘a guitar is strumming his lower 
strings, while all the woodwinds are playing the 
ssti-tzi PGS. (Their point is that) the ssi-tzii 
on the guitar is played on the upper strings, so 
that it is a mistake to have the plectrum down on 
the lower. To me this is no error. Woodwinds 
produce their notes when the fingers are raised, 
while the guitar produces its notes when the plec- 
trum is swept across. In this case the plectrum 
is over the lower strings, (to be sure), but the 
upper strings are (already) resonant. This sort 
of effect was characteristic of (Kao) I, and reveals 
the way he worked things out in his mind.” 

The final chapter of Kuo Jo-hsii’s painting 
history contains a section on the contemporary 
kingdom for in Korea. After com- 
plimenting the Koreans for their cultural progress 
and for the degree of sinicization which made them 
unique among foreign nations, Kuo speaks with 
approval of the Korean paintings he has seen. He 


1° Quoted by both Li Lien and Chou Ch‘éng under 
Hsiang-kuo-sst. The author’s official biography is in 
Sung Shih CCCXXXI. 

10 THOWC VI. 
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records the visit of a Korean envoy who bought 
up Chinese pictures, and then says: 

“Tn the winter of 1076, another envoy, Ts‘ui 
Ssii-hsiin (Ch‘oe Sahun) BHI, came to offer 
tribute, bringing in his train a number of painter 
craftsmen. For these he asked permission to make 
traced copies of the wall paintings of Hsiang-kuo- 
ssti, to take back to his own country. The request 
was approved ” (and the work was scrupulously 
carried out, the painters being highly trained 
experts). 

Even the most ambitious modern imagination 
would hardly venture to reconstruct the lost 
frescoes of the Northern Sung capital in detail, so 
pitifully meagre is the remaining evidence of com- 
parable quality, and so dishearteningly mediocre 
the rest. We can be sure of striking designs and 
magnificent draftsmanship, carried out in the 
predominantly linear, lightly colored tradition 
associated with the memory of Wu Tao-tzi. Like 
Wu himself, the great Sung masters chose subjects 
which offered the best opportunity to display their 
creative ability and technical virtuosity, and hence 


were least confined by iconographic rules. In this 
respect they offer the utmost contrast to the con- 
temporary monk-painters of Japan, whose highest 
ambition was to reproduce the attributes and 
symbols of divinity with the painful accuracy of a 
magic rite. At the same time it must be recog- 
nized that the subject matter of the Hsiang-kuo-sstt 
cycles represented by its very virtues a compara- 
tively late and declining phase of religious art. 
Almost every great scene was a contest of some 
sort, with its dramatic excitement heightened by 
the grotesquerie of demons or magic. The cultural 
parallel is with the omnipresent martyrdoms and 
ecstasies of the Catholic Baroque, or the unrelieved 
melodrama of Jacobean tragedy, or the sensation- 
alism of Hellenistic art. For China also, the 
future could promise only a decline in skill, imagi- 
nation, and taste. What life persisted in the great 
figure-painting tradition was narrowed and con- 
centrated into the highly personal improvisations 
of Ch‘an; while in succeeding centuries the official 
fresco style was to run on with ever-slackening 
momentum at the level of handicraft. 


REFORMS IN THE LANGUAGE AND ORTHOGRAPHY OF NEWSPAPERS IN JAPAN 


JosePpH K. YAMAGIWA 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


1.1. Recent information from Japan tells us of 
four major reforms that have to do with the written 
form of the native language. These reforms look 
forward to: 


(1) the colloquialization of the documentary 
style, 

(2) a reduction in the total number of different 
kanzi or Chinese characters that may be 
used, 

(3) greater approximation to phonetic norms of 
spellings in the kana or syllabic characters, 
and 

(4) the increased use of romanization. 


No doubt the attempt in the end will be to reduce 
the complicated system of charactery to romaniza- 
tion, but for the present a limited number of 


characters is retained in order to assure the possi- 
bility of written communication between the older 
and younger generations. The younger generation 
will learn to use the letters of the alphabet, but it 
will also learn a limited number of characters. I 
should like to confine this paper to a series of ob- 
servations on the first three of these reforms, as 
evidenced in newspapers printed in kanzi and kana. 
The fourth reform lies outside the scope of this 
paper since this paper has to do with materials 
printed in kanzi and kana and not in letters of the 
Latin alphabet. The discussions which must have 
preceded the promulgation of these reforms, and 
the directives and regulations governing each of 
them, are not completely known to me. The docu- 
mentary evidence of the effect of the reforms is, 
however, found in every newspaper now published 
in Japan. 
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2.1. As far as the colloquialization of the 
literary style is concerned: 


(1) examination of the front pages of the post- 
war Asahi Sinbun of Tokyo for Nov. 27, 1946 and 
Feb. 7, 1947 reveals that a total of 21 different 
inflected forms belonging to the older literary 
conjugations are there used, whereas 46 such forms 
are found in the front pages of the pre-war Tékyé 
Nitiniti and Yomiuri for April 19, 1940.1. The 21 
different forms found in the post-war newspapers 
are of the following types: 


a. Verb forms: 


(1’) conclusive sasagu (colloquial sasageru, 
“ to offer, present ”’) 

(2’) imperative miyo (more often miro in the 
colloquial, “‘ See! ”) 

(3’) imperfective se in antei-sesimeru tame ni 

(colloquial antei-saseru tame ni, “ in order 

to make it stabilized ”) 

conclusive su in zydho-su (zydho-suru, “ to 

concede ”’) 

conjectural su in kyimei-subeki de (kyi- 

mei-suru hazu de, “it should be investi- 

gated ”’) 

(6’) perfective se in zyisoku-seru ai (zyii- 
soku-site iru at, “a love that is made 
sufficient ”’) 

imperative seyo in sat-kentéd-seyo (mata 
kentd-siro, “ Investigate it again ”’) 


(4’) 
(5’) 


b. Adjective forms: 
(8’) conclusive -si in tikasi (tikai, “ near ”’) 
(9’) attributive -ki in toboshiki ni taeneba 
naranu (tobosi no ni taenakereba naranai, 
“they must endure their deficiency”). 
The tobosiki may be regarded as a noun 
derived from an adjective. It has the 
form of the attributive of an adjective. 


ce. Copula forms: 

(10’) imperfective -nara in kané-narasimeru 
tame (kanéd ni naraseru tame, dekiru y6 
nt suru yd ni, “in order that it may be 
made possible ”) 

(11’) conclusive -nari in hutd-nari to iw (huté 
de aru to iu, “ they say it is unjust ”) 

(12’) attributive -nara in genzyii-naru tydsa 
(genzyti na tydsa, “a strict inquiry ”) 


1 See Joseph K. Yamagiwa, The older inflected forms 
surviving in the modern Japanese written language 
(University of Michigan dissertation, 1942), ch. iii, pp. 
338-357. 


(13’) attributive -tarw in tantan-taru koro 
(tantan to site iru koro, “an uneventful 
run (on a steamship)”) 


d. Inflected suffix forms: 


(14’) conjunctive -sime in such forms as kand- 
narasime (dekiru yd ni site, “ makes it 
possible ”’) 

conclusive -simeru in itonamasimeru (tto- 
namaseru, “to cause to conduct (a busi- 
ness )”’) 

attributive -simeru in antei-sesimeru tame 
ni (see 3’ above) 

attributive -ru in zyiisoku-seru at (see 6’ 
above ) 

attributive -zaru in sikarazaru mono (s6 
de nai mono, “ something that is not so”) 
conclusive -n in maisin-sen to suru seihu 
(maisin-siyd to suru seihu, “a govern- 
ment that tries to dash forward ”’) 
attributive -beki (rather frequently found, 
as in torubeki taido, “the attitude that 
should be taken ”’) 

(21’) conjunctive no gotoku (no y6 ni, “ like”) 


(15”) 


(16”) 
(17”) 
(18”) 


(19’) 


(20’) 


(2) The 46 different inflected forms found in 
the prewar newspapers occurred in 162 different 
examples, whereas the 21 different forms in the 
post-war newspapers occur in only 50 different 
examples. Certain forms which occurred with con- 
siderable frequency in pre-war newspapers, such 
as the conjunctive stem of consonant verbs plus 
-te (e.g., kakite, where the colloquial has kaite) 
and the attributive form of the inflected suffix 
meaning “like,” gotoki, are now noticeably absent. 


2.2. The post-war newspapers continue to show 
as many uses of the literary particles as the pre- 
war newspapers. It is true that as against 10 
examples in the pre-war newspapers of tutu (with 
meaning “ while ” or with progressive meaning in 
tutu aru) there are only 2 examples in the post- 
war papers. But the following table shows no 
great diminution of usage in the post-war news- 
papers: 


Pre-war newspapers Post-war newspapers 


ga meaning “ of ” 1 2 
nomi meaning “only” 0 2 
1 (also 1 case 
of the phrase sukunaku- 
tomo “at least ”’) 
ya in ima ya 2 1 
meaning “ now indeed ” 


to mo meaning “ though” 2 


> 
| 
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One suspects, however, that forms like ka ina ka 
(whether or not), ya (as soon as), mo (though) in 
such phrases as . . . i tuite miru mo though one 
sees it in reference to... ), and ya ina ya (whether 
... or not), though found in pre-war newspapers, 
probably do not occur frequently in post-war 
papers. 


2.3. Nothing so non-phonemic as the characters 
used in writing Japanese will ever approximate 
speech. Certain characteristics of written Japanese 
give in their totality a solemnity and weight to 
written materials that is alien to give-and-take 
everyday speech. Among these characteristics, 
which are still found in the post-war newspapers, 
may be mentioned: 


(1) the use of petrified forms, formerly in- 
flected, now usually regarded as single vocabulary 
items, whose conjoint use adds weight to the 
written style: iwayuru (the so-called), narabi-ni 
(and), kakute (thus), sikaraba (if that is so), and 
sikaru-ni (nevertheless). 

(2) the frequent use of the suffix -teki, which 
makes an adjective of a preceding noun and appears 
also in -teki-na, -teki-ni, and in -teki de aru. 

(3) the use of the construction -neba naranu 
(must) as contrasted with the more colloquial 
-nakereba naranait. 

(4) the rather frequent use of conjunctive -zu 
(of negative meaning) instead of -naide. 

(5) the frequent use of such verbal construc- 
tions as ni taisite (to, against) 0 motte (with), and 
of such phrases incorporating nouns as no moto ni 
(under) and te tomo ni (together with), which 
add again a heaviness to the written style. 

(6) the use of the construction noun plus the 
various forms of the verb aru (to be), without the 
use of the particles ga or no following the noun. 

(7) the use of compound verbs of potential 
meaning consisting of the conjunctive form of one 
verb joined with various forms of the verbs erw or 
uru: example, ienai (one cannot speak). 

(8) the use of attributive verb forms as sub- 
stantives: ... 0 miru ni itatta (we came to see 
(a certain state of affairs) ). 

(9) the omission of su and of si, conclusive and 
conjunctive forms of the verb sw (to do), and of 
the particles to (and), no (of), and ni (at), 
especially in the clipped style used to record the 
minutes of meetings. 


2.4. Examination of the inflected suffixes, of the 
particles, and of certain stylistic features of news- 
paper Japanese reveals, therefore, that the attempt 
to colloquialize the written language has not been 
completely successful. But as far as the use of the 
inflected suffixes is concerned, the language of 
newspapers shows a certain amount of progress 
towards colloquialization. 


3.1. To turn now to the second of the four 
reforms mentioned at the beginning of this paper: 
on November 16, 1946 the Japanese Cabinet and 
Ministry of Education issued a list of 1850 Chinese 
characters under the title Tdyd-kanzthy6 or “ Table 
of kanzi to be used for the time being.” This list 
is given in terms of the radicals to which the char- 
acters belong. A second list accompanies the kanzi 
list. It is entitled On-kun-biki (gozyiion-zyun) 
toyokanzihyd. In this list the kanzi that are “ to 
be used for the time being ” are arranged according 
to their on pronunciations (borrowed from the 
Chinese language) and kun meanings (that is, 
meanings in Japanese of the Chinese characters), 
these pronunciations and meanings being arranged 
in terms of the kana table or “ table of 50 sounds.” 

The issuing of a list of 1850 characters which 
should be used “for the time being ” presumably 
outlaws the use of perhaps four or five thousand 
other characters carried by most newspapers in the 
fonts that they customarily use. The reduction to 
1850 characters is undoubtedly meant to anticipate 
a future time when all the kanzi will be outlawed 
and when the Japanese language will be written 
entirely in romanization. 


3. 2. The preface to the table of 1850 characters 
is of considerable interest. A translation of certain 
passages runs as folows: 


(1) This table sets forth the Chinese characters 
that are to be used in laws and ordinances, public 
documents, newspapers, magazines, and in general 
in society. 

(2) This table is compiled with the object in 
view that the limitation of Chinese characters may 
be undertaken without too much disturbance to the 
life of the people. 

(3) The problem of proper names has been post- 
poned, since it bears upon legal and other matters. 

(4) As to the ryakuzi, that is, abbreviated and 
simplified characters, these were chosen from among 
those that are at present commonly used. The 
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simplified characters have been regarded as the 
basic forms, though the original forms have also 
been recorded in parentheses after them. The 
Ministry of Education is now in the midst of in- 
vestigating the forms of the kanzi and the dispo- 
sition of the pronunciations, both on and kun. 


The preface further states that the following 
classes of words should be written in kana: 


(1) whatever cannot be written in the kanzi 
given in the table 

(2) pronouns, adverbs, conjunctions, interjec- 
tions, inflected suffixes, and particles 


(3) foreign place and personal names, with the 
exception of Chinese names and of items like 
Beikoku (the United States) and Hibei (Anglo- 
American) in which the kanzi writings are well- 
established 


(4) loan-words 
(5) the names of animals and plants, and 


(6) words formerly expressed in atezi, that is, 
in characters whose pronunciations are used in 
such a way as to bear little or no relation to the 
meanings of the words expressed. 

Further, it is suggested that the hurigana or 
kana used alongside the kanzi to indicate their 
pronunciations should no longer be used, and that 
the writing of technical words should be adjusted 
in terms of the list of 1850 characters. There is 
no suggestion that hurigana be attached to the more 
difficult kanzi or to the less frequently occurring 
ones, or to those occurring infrequently in proper 
names. 


3.3. The table of 1850 kanzi includes approxi- 
mately 130 ryakuzi or characters that are simpli- 
fied or abbreviated in form. The full forms are 
used in the headings of newspaper articles, and the 
ryakuzi in the stories. Examination of several 
articles on the second page of the Yomiuri of 
March 6, 1947 reveals only one case, within the 
body of an article, of the use of a fuller form of a 
kanzi for which the list of 1850 characters gives a 
ryakuzi. The example is that of the second char- 
acter in sessyoku-suru, “to touch, contact,” for 
which the list gives a ryakuzi. The extent of use 
of the ryakuzi may be gathered from the fact that 
about 60 different ryakuzi are used in the two 
front pages of the Asahi Sinbun of Nov. 27, 1946 
and Feb. 7, 1947. In the titles heading the articles, 
the more complicated kanzi are used, so that news- 


paper readers today are required to know both the 
abbreviated and fuller forms of approximately 130 
kanzt. 


3.4. The question, whether any kanzi or ryakuzi 
is used which is not in the list of 1850 will 
naturally occur to the reader. The record here 
is rather good, since checking the kanzi of several 
articles against the list of 1850 shows almost 
complete conformance with the list. In the pre- 
face to the list of 1850 characters we read that 
“the problem of proper names has been postponed.” 
This statement is most judicious since the list of 
1850 characters contains only 3 characters under 
the bird radical: those for tori (bird), naku (to 
ery, sing), and nimatori (chicken), whereas 34 
characters containing the bird radical occur as the 
first character in the writing of place-names, as 
given in one of the indices in Togo Yosida’s place- 
name dictionary.” Again, only 3 characters are 
listed under the fish radical: sakana (fish), azayaka 
(clear), and kuzira (whale), whereas 22 occur as 
the first character in the writing of place-names as 
listed in the afore-mentioned place-name diction- 
ary. In the Asahi Sinbun of Nov. 27, 1946 and 
Feb. 7, 1947 the character for K6zi in Kézimati, 
the name of the ward in Tokyé, appears in the 
publisher’s address underneath the title of the 
newspaper. It does not, however, occur in the list 
of 1850 characters. Again, in the Yomiuri of 
March 22, 1947, we find -gata in Niigata and kan- 
in Kanbara-gun not given in the list of 1850 
characters. 


3.5. The Yomiuri seems to have taken to heart 
the injunction that whatever cannot be expressed 
in the kanzi given in the table of 1850 should be 
expressed in kana. We find such words as the 
following given in kana: sinogu (to exceed or to 
surpass), sarasu in hazi o sarasu (to expose one’s 
shame), tei (form, shape), nirande (glaring at), 
mama in wagamama-na (spoiled, willful), and 
dada o koneru (to be fretful or petulant). The 
following frequently occurring words for which no 
kanzi are given in the table of 1850 are also given 
in kana: nasu (to do), yaru (to give to an equal 


2 Tigo Yosida, Dai Nippon timei zisyo (Japanese place- 
name dictionary), Tokyo, Huzanbé, 1938-40, VII, Hanron 
sakuin (General remarks and indices), T6zi kakuin hen 
(Index arranged according to the number of strokes in 
the first character), pp. 238-88. 
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Sipe A (at right); Téyd-kanzihy6 (Table of kanzi to be used for the time being); (at left) : 


Gendai-kanazukai-hyé (Table of present-day spellings in kana), issued by 


the Japanese Naikaku (Cabinet) and Monbusyd (Ministry of Education), Nov. 16, 1946. 
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or inferior), suru (to do, in its various forms), 
kore (this), and mazu (first of all). Very often, 
the newspapers give in kana a word for which the 
list of 1850 characters gives kanzi. Among these 
may be mentioned yameta (quit, stopped), tuki- 
mono (something inseparable from something 
else), wnagasu (to urge), hikituzuku (to follow), 
mina (all), ageru (to raise), -zwmaru in ikizumaru 
(to be close or suffocating), noberu (to state), 
ture- and komu in turekomu (to bring in), kabu- 
seru (to put on), yoso (another place), and yot 
(good). The following common words, tradition- 
ally written for the most part in kana, continue to 
be so written, even though their kanzi writings are 
in the list of 1850: irw (to be), naru (to become), 
koto (fact), naka (inside), wti (inside), miru (to 
see), kita (came), gurai (about), arw (to be), and 
tame (because) .® 


3.6. According to the notes prefacing the list of 
1850 kanzi, the pronouns are supposed to be written 


* With respect to the use of kana in lieu of kanzi, the 
following extracts from a letter to the writer from Dr. 
A. M. Halpern of the Civil Information and Education 
Section, Education Division, GHQ, Tokyo, are interesting: 


“The newspapers ... have adopted and stuck pretty 
closely to the 1850 kanzi. The general principles are to 
write all adverbs and many verbs in kana, and to write 
kore [this], sore [that], etc., in kana. ... Thus the 
total proportion of kanzi is reduced. Occasional uses of 
purged kanzi take place, but quite infrequently—perhaps 
about 10 cases per day in an issue of Asahi. But what 
does happen is a rather frequent occurrence of words 
written with one kanzi and one or more hiragana, which 
the papers would prefer to avoid. The solution they like 
best is to substitute an equivalent word which can be 
rendered entirely in kanzi. . . . Where such an equiva- 
lent cannot be found, they render the whole word in 
kana. . . . In cases where a single kanzi has been used 
in kun’yomi [pronounced with the Japanese meaning of 
the character] and is now purged, kana is used... . 
That leaves relatively few cases in which compounds of 
kana plus kanzi are retained. ... As to whether this 
makes a paper that’s easier to read or not, I don’t as 
yet know.” 

Perhaps to this quotation may be added the note that, 
in the Yomiuri for June 15, 1947, the words hanao 
(meaning the straps of a clog) and usagi (meaning 
rabbit) were expressed in katakana, in contexts in which 
the words might be lost in long successions of hiragana. 
The characters for hanao are found in the list of 1850 
kanzi; the character for usagi is not. Hanao and usagi 
begin with the kana for ha, and u which, in medial or 
final position in the writing of a word, may take other 
than normal value. The use of katakana helps to call 
attention to the fact that the pronunciations ha and u 
are to be used. 
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in kana. The list may here be criticized for a 
certain amount of inconsistency, since watakusi 
(1) is given, though it is also used in the sense 
“ privacy.” At any rate, both the kanzi for wata- 
kusi and the kanzi for ore (also meaning “I”) 
are used in the Yomiuri of March 22, 1947. 


3.7. Adverbs are supposed to be written in kana. 
The list of on pronunciations and kun meanings 
gives, however, the kanzi for aete (daringly, boldly, 
positively), and for imada (still, yet). The Yomi- 
uri of March 22, 1947 gives the following forms, 
usually regarded as adverbs in native grammars, 
in kana: sibasi (for a while), subete (entirely), 
sakihodo (a while ago), arata-ni (anew, again), 
sara-ni (again), kanete (previously, beforehand), 
wazuka-ni (slightly), and saki-ni (previously). 
But certain adverbs derived from nouns, verbs, and 
adjectives are given partly in kanzi and partly in 
kana: kasanete (again and again), atuku (warmly), 
and tune ni (always). 


3. 8. Conjunctions are supposed to be written in 
kana. But the character for katu, meaning “ be- 
sides, moreover,” is given in the list of 1850 kanzt. 
tuide (next, secondly) is written, however, in kana 
in the Yomiurt. 


3.9. The prefatory remarks to the list of 1850 
characters state that the hurigana are no longer 
to be used. But the Asahi of Nov. 27, 1946, three 
weeks after the date on which the list of 1850 
characters was issued, uses the hurigana very much 
as they were used in pre-war editions. As late as 
June 15, 1947 the Yomiuri also uses hurigana, 
though sparingly. Apparently the editors do not 
believe that their readers can read some of the more 
difficult kanzi. We have in the suggestion not to 
use the hurigana a hearkening back to the identical 
suggestion made by the novelist Yizd Yamamoto 
in the 1930’s.4 The hurigana, however, continue 
to be used. 


8.10. The newspapers are apparently trying 
their best to confine themselves to the kanzi in the 
list of 1850, but the influence of traditional prac- 
tices prevents complete conformance with the 
suggestions that have been made. 


“See Hakusuisya, Hurigana haisiron to sono hihan 
(The proposal to abolish the hurigana and its criticism), 
Tokyé, Hakusuisya, 1938. 
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4.1. Together with the list of 1850 characters, 
the Japanese Ministry of Education issued a table 
of spellings in kana, that is, in the syllabic char- 
acters. These new spellings in kana are intended 
to be as phonetic as possible and to replace the less 
phonetic older spellings that have persisted for 
centuries. The new spellings are embodied in a 
chart that is entitled Gendai-kanazukai-hyd or 
“ Table of present-day spellings in kana.” A trans- 
lation of the prefatory notes runs as follows: 


(1) These (new) kana spellings are in general 
based on present-day pronunciations and show the 
rules to be followed in writing present-day words 
in kana. 


(2) These kana spellings are to be principally 
used for spoken language forms found in present- 
day written materials. 


(3) When it is necessary in a text to refer to 
the older kana spellings or when it is difficult to 
change them, exceptions are allowed. 


The principal rules for the new spellings are then 
given: 


I. (1) For older 2, and write v, 3, 
and ¥%, except that the particle indicat- 
ing the accusative, 0, will continue to be 
written 


(2) For older ¢ and (", write %, and 


(3) For older and 3, write and ¥, 
except as % and 4 are voiced when a 
word, in which they appear as initials, 
is used as the second member of a com- 
pound, as in hanazi (blood from the 
nose) and mikazuki (crescent moon), 
and except as an initial % and are 
repeated and voiced in the same word, 
as in tizimu (to shrink) and tuzuku (to 
continue). 


(4) For (k, U, ~, and (¥, pronounced 
wa, i, U, e, and o, write 5, 2. 
and g. But the |X and ~ used to write 
the particles wa (as for) and e (to) 
should be retained. 


(5) For .& pronounced as 0, write ¥. 


Note: In areas where kwa and ka, gwa and 
ga, dzi and zi, and dzu and zu are distin- 
guished, ¢ g, and may be used. 


II. (1) ya (to say) should be written 5. 

(2) long e should be expressed by writing 2 
after a kana of the e row in the kana 
table. 

(3) long o should be expressed by writing 5 
after a kana of the o row in the kana 
table. 


III. Palatalized syliables ending in -% should be 
written with 5. 


IV. Palatalized syllables ending in -6 should be 
written with x 5. 


Note 1: J} and \ are used to express the 
palatals (after kana in the 7 row of the kana 
table), but are written preferably to the 
right and in a smaller size. 


Note 2: © is retained as the sign of doubling 
of the following consonant. 


4.2..The response to the proposals thus to 
change the spellings in kana is remarkable in 
several respects. A survey of such spellings in the 
front pages of the Asahi Sinbun for Nov. 27, 1946 
and Feb. 7, 1947 shows that the rules set forth 
in the table are followed with great consistency. 
The kana |X appears as wa only in the particle 
meaning “as for” and in such petrified forms as 
aruiwa, in which the 7 is represented, not in the 
traditional yA but in ~.~W is consistently written 
for the particle e meaning “to,” and } for the 
particle indicating the accusative. 


(1) The spelling g replaces medial or final [xt 
in the following forms: 


a. in the verb butikowasu (to break down) 

b. in the imperfective form of consonant verbs 
whose conclusive-attributive stems end in syl- 
labic -w: okonawareru (to take place), ara- 
wasu (to show), and awaseru (to join) 

c. in the petrified qualifying phrase iwayuru 
(the so-called), and 

d. in the adjective husawasii (suitable, becom- 


ing). 

(2) w replaces © 

a. very frequently in the verb iru (to be), and 

b. in the particle gurai (about). 

(3) w replaces medial or final 7A 

a. in the conjunctive of consonant verbs whose 
conclusive-attributive stems end in -u: wta 
(wishes to say), oikomareta (was chased in) 
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b. in words of substantive meaning derived from 
the conjunctive forms of verbs, as in arasot 
(quarrel) and okonai (conduct) 

c. in the noun aida (interval, space), and 

d. in adverbial otagai ni (together). 


(4) § replaces medial or final 4 

a. very frequently in the conclusive-attributive 
stems of consonant verbs ending in -u, as in 
arasou (to quarrel), omow (to think), and 
tigau (to differ) 

b. the verb ya is spelled 5 not only when it 
appears in that form but in such collocations 
as kdyi (this kind of) and dya (that kind 
of). 


(5) # replaces medial or final J in adverbial 
mazu (first of all) and nakanzuku (especially). 


(6) ¢ replaces medial or final ~ 

a. in the various stems of the vowel verbs, as in 
ataeru (to grant), kangaeru (to think), 
kotaerareru (to be able to answer), and 
kangaete iru (to be thinking) 

b. in the conditional stem of consonant verbs 
whose conclusive-attributive stems end in -u, 
as in teru (to be able to say) 

c. in the conjunctional forms tatoe (even if) 
and tatoeba (for instance) 

d. in the nouns mae (front) and ue (top), and 

e. in the particle sae (only). 


(7) replaces 

a. ¥ in the verb oru (to be) 

b. 4 in the verb aogu (to look up), and 

c. & in nao (still), tdrw (to pass by), and tésu 
(to pass through). 


(8) 5 as the sign of lengthening of an o 
sound appears in place of 4 in kind (yesterday). 


(9) A 5. pronounced ré replaces ¢ 5 in the 
conjectural form of verbs, as in ard (it may be), 
daré (it may be), and okor6é (it may arise). 


(10) Similarly, 2 5 pronounced kd replaces 
2.5 in kéyii (this kind of), and 2 § pronounced 
sd replaces & 5 in sdyi (that kind of) and daizisé- 
nt (as if it were precious). 


(11) ¥ 5 replaces 5 very frequently in the 
writing of yd as in iku yd de aru (it looks as if 
he is going) ; also in dozyé (loach or mud-fish), 
formerly spelled 442 5 and now |" } 5. 
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4.3. The changing into a more phonetic spelling 
is not, however, being accomplished without its 
complications : 


(1) Even with the best intentions, newspaper 
writers lapse occasionally into the older, more arbi- 
trary spellings. Thus in the Asahi Sinbun of 
Nov. 27, 1946 we find one instance of 4 J for the 
verb iru (to be), and in the Asahi Sinbun of Feb. 
7, 1947 we find one instance of w_& for the verb 
yi (to say). Again, in a book advertisement in the 
Asahi of Feb. 7, we find = #» instead of = wv 
(picture-book), perhaps because the book in whose 
title the word appears had already been published 
before the issuing of the regulations concerning 
the new spelling. 

(2) In spite of the proscription against the use 
of hurigana alongside the kanzi to indicate their 
pronunciations, the Asahi and the Yomiuri have 
both used hurigana alongside the kanzi. The huri- 
gana, moreover, consistently retain the older spel- 
lings, perhaps because the printing types in which 
they are found were cast together with the kanzi 
in the days before the spelling reforms. The Yomi- 
urt, however, seems to try to give only the hurigana 
spellings that conform with the new rules; in only 
one case, that of the word egaku, does it give an 
older speling, with Z instead of 2. 


4.4. The new spelling reforms will in the end 
drive the characters 4 and ZS out of the kana 
table, rule out of existence such values as 7 for 
tA, o for (¥, and _2 as the sign of lengthening of 
an o sound. Ingrained habits prevent an immedi- 
ate and completely successful shift to the newer 
spelling, but the progress so far made has been 
quite remarkable. 


5. 1. Ordinarily, linguists would, I believe, take 
a dim view of attempts to regulate a people’s lan- 
guage. They would almost certainly begin by 
being pessimistic about such reforms. The reforms 
that I have dealt with look toward a more collo- 
qualized style for the written language, toward the 
use of fewer kanzi, and toward a more phonetic 
system of kana spelling. To a certain extent the 
reforms have succeeded, probably because of the 
special conditions of the occupation under which 
they were promulgated. The so-called Rémazi plan 
of education, announced on January 21, 1947, 
anticipates the use of the Latin alphabet; accord- 
ing to this plan, the elementary schools may begin 
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the teaching in writing in the Roman alphabet 
from as early as the third or fourth grades. Behind 
all of these reforms one suspects the workings of a 
hope that the populace will thereby be rendered 
more literate. A page of newspaper Japanse 
nevertheless remains a rather formidable docu- 
ment, and because of the many rules that must be 
followed, newspaper writers now have a great deal 
to think of as they set pen to paper. Moreover, the 
task for those who are concerned with writings that 
are older remains as difficult as ever, at least until 
such time as the full range of older documents is 
romanized. 


5. 2. Perhaps, as a teacher, I may be permitted 
to make certain suggestions of a pedagogical 
nature: 


(1) Teachers and students alike should now 
concentrate on the 1850 characters listed as those 
that might be used for the time being. But a size- 
able problem still remains in the teaching and 
learning of kanzt. 


(2) Teachers and students should now pay more 
attention to the ryakuzi, as given in the list of 
1850 kanzi compiled by the Ministry of Education 
and in such sources as the appendix to the Rose- 
Innes dictionary. 


(3) Teachers of beginning students should now 
emphasize the more phonetic spellings in kana as 
opposed to arbitrary or historical spellings. They 
should follow the practice of such texts as the first 
volume of the Naganuma Readers, whose kana 
spellings follow the practices now recommended. 


(4) It is still necessary, however, to teach the 
older kana spellings, since 

a. the older extant texts must still be used 

b. even the newest materials contain lapses into 
the older spellings, and 

ce. such newspapers published outside of Japan 
as the Hokubei Sinpd of New York still 
conform with the older spelling practices. 
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THE FUNCTION OF }§ JYWH IN THE SHANG SHU 


NicHuo.tas C. BODMAN 
YaLeE UNIVERSITY 


The most usual translation of jywé! is as a 
possessive pronoun of the third person, singular 
and plural. This is made abundantly clear by the 
great majority of its occurrences. The word has, 
however, been translated in a great variety of 
ways. The definition given by James Legge,” the 
famous translator of the Chinese classics, is typical 
of the ways it is rendered into English: 


‘A personal and possessive pronoun used every- 
where, and much like $£ [chi]. Properly as third 
person, and, as a personal pronoun, only so found. 
As a possessive pronoun, however, often equals my, 
your, our. Also used as a demonstrative, the, that, 
those.’ 

The observations in the present article are based 
mainly upon material from the Shang Shi,* known 
also as the Shi Jing,» and in English as The Book 
of History or Document Classic. The authentic 


1Yale jywé, Wade chiieh, Karlgren kiie. Yale tran- 


scription used throughout except in direct quotations, 
but proper names occuring in Legge’s work have been 
normalized into the Yale system as well. 

2 James Legge, The Chinese Classics 3.2. 658 (Hong- 
kong, 1865). 


parts consist of a collection of documents, variously 
referred to as books or chapters, which date from 
the Early or Western Jou, with a number from 
a somewhat later period (i.e. ca. 9th to 6th Cen- 
turies B. C.).° 

No thoroughly scientific study has as yet been 
made on the grammar of the classical period of 
Chinese, but when such studies are made, they 
should be limited to one work, or in certain cases, 
to the works of one particular school, in order to 
insure that the linguistic material is homogeneous. 
Although my examples are drawn from only one 
source, the period covered by the documents is so 
long, and their textual history so complex, that a 
study of the Shing Sha presents special difficul- 
ties. This discussion therefore also refers to such 
evidence from other nearly contemporaneous records 
as may throw light on the problem. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe the 


®See Henri Maspéro, La Chine Antique (Vol. 4 of 
Histoire du Monde) page XII (Paris, 1927). 

‘See Bernhard Karlgren, On the Authenticity and 
Nature of the Tso Chuan, Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift 
32. 3. 31-2 (1926). 
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function and meaning of jywé in terms of the 
language in which it typically appears, the early 
classical Chinese of the Shang Shi. Jywé also 
occurs occasionally in other old texts, and is com- 
mon enough in inscriptions of the Western Jou 
period. The subject has previously been treated 
in Bernhard Karlgren’s very valuable The Pro- 
noun kie in the Shu King.® His opinions, as well 
as those of Bruno Schindler in the article entitled 
Uber einige Altchinesische Hilfswérter,® will be 
discussed at some length in the course of this paper. 

Instead of calling jywé a pronoun, I would 
prefer to make use of the term substitute as defined 
by Bloomfield: ‘. . . a linguistic form . . . which, 
under certain conventional circumstances, replaces 
any one of a class of linguistic forms.’* The term 
substitute is thus much wider in scope than 
pronoun, and its use has the additional advantage 
of freeing the discussion from any preconceived 
notion connoted by terms invented for European 
grammatical categories. It is hoped, moreover, 
that an application of some of the methods of 
descriptive linguistics will result in a simpler state- 
ment of fact than would otherwise be possible. 

Only the authentic parts *® of the standard ver- 
sion of the Shi have been utilized, that is the jin 
wén® or ‘modern text.’ For instance, neither the 
so-called Preface nor the book entitled Tai Shr4 
has been cited. The former is a late fabrication 
and the latter as it exists in the present version is 
spurious. To be sure, the genuine Tai Shr has 
been partially reconstructed from old citations,® 
but since jywé presents no problem as it appears 
in the reconstructed version, this book has not 
been cited here. 

The jin wén text of the Shi contains in all some- 
what less than 17,000 characters. Jywé occurs 199 
times, or slightly less than twelve times in one 
thousand characters. If we exclude the books in 
which there are no occurrences of jywé, and these 


° Bernhard Karlgren, The Pronoun kiie in the Shu 
King, Giteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift 39.2. 29-37 (1933). 

*Bruno Schindler, Uber einige Altchinesischen Hilfs- 
worter, Asia Major 10. 2. 251-61 (1935). 

7 Leonard Bloomfield, Language §15. 1.247 (New York, 
1933). 

* For the complicated problems of textual history and 
authenticity see: Edouard Chavannes, Les Mémoires 
historiques de Se-ma Ts‘ien 1. CXIII-CXLI (Paris, 1895). 
Also see: Paul Pelliot, Le Chou King en caractéres 
anciens et le Chang Chou Che Wen, Mémoires concern- 
ant VAsie Orientale 2. 123-77, plates 20-6 (Paris, 1916). 

*Swén Sing-yan, Shang Shi Jin Gii Wén Ju Shia 
95-108 Commercial Press 2d edition (Shanghai, 1935). 


TABLE I 
Text of cited passages and paraphrases 


(The circle CE stands for FR) 
1. TALS 
2. OF 
3. WH... 
5. OM... 
6. 
7. OR 
8. 
9.1. OR 9.la. 
92. OR 9.24. KRA 
9.3. ORR 9.30. 
10. joe Fl FA 
11. 
12. OBE b 
13. 
14. 
FROS, 
16. LOEAR ZAR 
17. AZARAB 
18. ARORA 
19. O47 R 
20. BE PEO 
21. HEOK 21a. KBEK 
4. 
25. REBOBOR 
26. OF 
277. #&RFOR 
28. 
29. A BOR 
30. 
31. 


32. 


34a. 
35. ORMABK 
3. OMFZA...- 
37. OWERAKELES 


37a. OU KTR... 
38. HOA 


38a. EAA 
39. OFF 
40. MOH BAFFRB 
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are several, the proportion is about fourteen times 
in one thousand characters. The true proportion 
would be even greater, however, since compound 
words and constructions must be taken into ac- 
count. The meanings his, her, its, their, the, this, 
these, etc., are considered normal since over 90 
percent of the occurrences of jywé can be so 
translated. 

As regards its environment, that is, the words 
that appear before and after jywé, the only word 
that frequently precedes jywé is yu, with the 
general meanings in, at, of, by, with regard to. 
However, the frequency of the words immediately 
following jywé is much more interesting: 


fix ming charge, fate, appointment 12 times 
qi dé virtue 8 times 
fe min people ? times 
4Q fu father 6 times 
F- dz son 6 times 
hE bt sovereign 5 times 
> sin heart, mind 5 times 
Ff bang country, state 4 times 


Therefore, of the 199 cases of jywé, the above 
examples account for 53, or over one quarter of 
the total number. It will be noted that all the 
above are nouns. Jywé also occurs occasionally be- 
fore verbs, but in these cases, they may be taken 
as verbal nouns or participles.’ It will be observed 
in the examples to follow that jywé occurs in both 
subject and predicate and always modifies what 
follows, except when used in the sense of thus. 

The character 3t chi with the meaning of a 
third person possessive, singular and plural, is 
common in most old texts except the Shi, where 
jywé usually has this sense. Chi is, however, com- 
mon in the Shi when it is used with a verb to 
convey the meaning which can be translated vari- 
ously as future, imperative, optative, potential. 
This is often called the modal use. Needless to say, 
the graph chi represents two entirely different and 


1° More exactly, when jywé occurs before characters 
usually translated as verbs. Many words represented 
by a single character are both nouns and verbs, and 
there is often at the same time a difference in pro- 
nunciation. These formal differences associated with 
grammatical function in Chinese have as yet to be 
systematized, and there may well have been many more 
such distinctions that were later lost, or of which we 
have no knowledge. See Karlgren, Grammata Serica 
456-9 BMFEA 12 (Stockholm 1940), and Karlgren, Word 
Families in Chinese 9-120 BMFEA 5 (Stockholm, 1935). 


unrelated underlying words. There are a fair num- 
ber of cases in the Sha where chi is, however, used 
in the common sense of jywé, not in any of its 
verbal uses. The interesting fact is that in most of 
these cases a verb or verbal construction follows, 
which then must be translated as a verbal noun, 
similar to those cases where jywé precedes a verb. 
However, chi is much commoner than jywé in this 
type of construction. This can most likely be 
ascribed to the influence of the other verbal uses 
of chi. The attraction of these other uses has, it 
would seem, caused chi partially to supplant jywé 
before verbs. This analogical extension may be the 
reason why jywé was eventually everywhere re- 
placed by cht in the later classical texts. Of course 
this does not mean that jywé is ‘older’ than chi, 
indeed the latter is extremely common on the oracle 
bones; 1? the two forms were undoubtedly in com- 
petition with each other for a long period, they 
may perhaps have belonged originally to different 
dialects. 

Many of the occurrences of jywé are strongly 
patterned, a factor which accounts largely for its 
high frequency. The book Yu Giung®e (06) fur- 
nishes the best example of this sort. It is a docu- 
ment dealing with geographical description, and 
similar passages of which jywé is part of the pat- 
tern, occur over and over again, varied only by the 
fact that different ‘ provinces’ are involved. Jywé 
appears 48 times in this one book. Other books 
with much the same type of patterning are Yau 
Dydin* (01) and W% Yie (35). These books are 
among those which Creel in his Studies in Early 
Chinese Culture suspects of being comparatively 
late, although not spurious.’ He believes that 
none of the books traditionally attributed to Sya 
or Shang times can possibly be earlier than West- 
ern Jou, and that some few may be as late as early 
Eastern Jou. It might well be that in these later 
books frequent use of jywé was deliberate in order 
to impart a desired archaic flavor. 

An interesting case to the contrary is the book 
Lyi Sing» (47) where there is only one case of 
jywé, and where chi is used eight times in this 
sense. As might be suspected, this book is also 
conspicuous for its patterning. The use of chi 


11JIn the oracle texts, cht seems always to have a 
verbal function. 

12 Herrlee Glessner Creel, Studies in Early Chinese 
Culture 97-9 and footnotes, 111 note 37 (Baltimore, 
1937). For an opinion that Yu Ging may be as late as 
Chin times, see preface of Shang Shi Yan Jyou Jyang 
Yib, 5 vols. (Peking, 1933). 
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here may be a late normalization, and of course 
the possibility of normalization in the direction of 
either jywé or chi even in early books must not be 
overlooked.** 

The Book of Changes and the Book of Odes are 
the only surviving works which are roughly con- 
temporaneous with the Shi. Surprisingly enough 
there are only two cases of jywé in the former. 
There are 45 occurrences in the Book of Odes. In 
both these works chi is absolutely preponderant. 
In the Book of Odes jywé never appears in the 
Gw6é Féng ‘ section which contains the more popu- 
lar poems. It occurs once in the Sydu Yd.i Thus 
almost all its occurrences are in the highly litur- 
gical Da Y&* and Stng' sections which are 
traditionally the oldest parts of the Book of Odes. 

It may be that jywé was considered to be an 
especially honorific or solemn term, perhaps com- 
parable in connotation to the present English use 
of Thou and Thy in Christian hymn and prayer, 
and if it did not originally have this sense, it 
probably developed it later. Indeed much of the 
content of the Shi is of a formulaic nature. The 
opinion is held that parts of it were recited to the 
accompaniment of ritual dancing.’* Karlgren says 
in an earlier article*® that the grammar of the 
Shi was possibly a slavish imitation of the style 
of the Shang archives. The extant Shang divina- 
tion records and brief inscriptions on bronze 
vessels, much stereotyped in nature, can of course 
give no indication of the style of their archives. 
At best, the Shang equivalent of jywé appears very 
rarely in the material now available.*® 

It is not the purpose of this article to criticize 
the work of others, but a short digression on one 


*® Bernhard Karlgren, On the Authenticity and Nature 
of the Tso Chuan Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift. 32. 
3.53, 55 (1926). 

** Henri Maspéro, La Chine Antique 433-4 (Paris, 
1927). Also see Wolfram Eberhard, Lokalkulturen im 
alten China II, Die Lokalkulturen des Siidens und 
Ostens § 43.5 (Peking, 1942). The book referred to in 
the latter is the spurious Yi Syidne which no doubt 
reflects much later beliefs. 

** Bernhard Karlgren, On the Authenticity and Na- 
ture of the Tso Chuan, Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift 
32. 3.55 (1926). 

**Karlgren, Grammata Serica # 302 a-d refers to 
Shing bronze inscriptions in Chengsung 4.12, 4. 43, 
which T have not seen. One often mentioned oracle bone 
text, plate 3 in Lwé Jén-yi’s Yin Syi Shi Chi Jing 
Hwa 4 (Peking 1914), has an occurrence of jywé which 
is explained as a loan for a word of similar sound, 
jywée, ‘to stumble’ in Gwd Mwo-rwd’s Bi Tsé Ting 
Dewdnt 158 (Tokyo, 1933). 


article written about jywé will perhaps be of value 
at least to point out the difficulties involved in such 
an investigation. The article in question is that by 
Schindler, mentioned above. Schindler has already 
been severely criticized by Karlgren ** for culling 
his material from many different sources of widely 
divergent date, and for including much which 
has been recognized as spurious. When Schindler 
quotes from the Book of Odes, as he does on num- 
erous occasions, and compares this source with the 
Shi, it cannot be too harshly protested from the 
point of view of the date which, indeed, roughly 
corresponds. However, when he cites material from 
such later works as the Book of Rites, his material 
cannot be considered as valid evidence. As a matter 
of fact, Schindler’s work, in the case of jywé, is 
really nullified since the largest part of his 
material is drawn from the spurious sections of 
the Shi.1* 

The above is not the only criticism of Schindler’s 
article. He unfortunately shares with many others 
the tendency to over-analyze his material, and in 
terms of his native language. Every time his native 
tongue demands a new grammatical classification, 
he proceeds to set up a similar category for early 
Chinese. To say the very least, this is contrary to 
modern scientific methodology. 

Schindler’s work, it should be acknowledged, has 
the good point of recognizing one essential basic 
meaning of jywé, that of a demonstrative, but I 
cannot agree on his analysis of the evolution of 
this basic meaning into the many concepts he 
establishes on the analogy of European grammatical 
systems. (S. 253) 

The five-digit index numbers preceding the ex- 
amples given below refer to the Shang Shi Ting 
Jyin, the very useful concordance by Gui Jyé- 
gang.'® The translations of cited passages are in 
general those of Legge,*° but where necessary, the 
translations of others, including in some cases my 
own, are given. The translator is indicated by his 
initial, and in the frequent references to the already 
mentioned articles by Karlgren and Schindler, page 
references to these articles are included. The index 
number is followed by a reference to the page 


17 Bernhard Karlgren, Word Families in Chinese 
BMFEA 5.77 footnote (1935). 

** For his reply to Karlgren’s criticism, see Bruno 
Schindler, op. cit. 253 note 1. 

“Gu Jyé-ging, Shang Shi Ting Jydn® (Peiping, 
1937). 

°° James Legge, The Shoo King, The Chinese Classics 
3.1, 2 (Hongkong, 1865). 
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number of Legge’s text, even in the cases where his 
translation has not been used. 

That jywé is a substitute for another word or 
phrase is confirmed by the following examples: 


Index No. 

1. 350102 L.466 ‘It was thus that Jing- 
dzing enjoyed the throne for seventy and five 
years.’ 

2. 350343 L. 470 (referring to King Wén, pre- 
viously mentioned) : ‘and [he] enjoyed the throne 
fer fifty years.’ Karlgren’s more literal transla- 
tion (K. 30 Ex. 9): ‘His enjoying (the rule of 
the) state was (lasted) fifty years.’ Here, in a 
strictly parallel construction to Example 1, there 
can be no doubt that jywé is a substitute for 
King Wén. 

3. 060013 L. 94 ‘ With respect to Ji-Jéu.. .’ 

4. 060041 B.99 ‘Its soil was whitish and 
mellow...’ 

5. 060046 L.99 ‘Its contribution of revenue 

.” It is perfectly clear from the last two ex- 
amples that jywé stands for the name of the 
region, Ji-J6u. These examples are from the book 
mentioned previously as being so obviously pat- 
terned (and late. See footnote 12). The following 
has been given as a typical example: ** 

6. 010424 B. 426-7 ‘(I shall) observe his be- 
havior towards (my) two daughters.’ Here the 
antecedent of jywé is Emperor Shwén mentioned 
some forty characters earlier. 

7. 010104 L. 19 ‘ The people begin to disperse.’ 
In this case, the value of jywé min can be approxi- 
mated in English by ‘ the people’ or ‘ these people,’ 
but perhaps most exactly, if not so tersely, by ‘ the 
people in question’ or ‘the people already men- 
tioned.’ No matter in how many ways it may be 
done into English, it is one and the same thing in 
Chinese, surely no different from the other ex- 
amples already given. (See also Example 9.1 
below.) 

8. 160525 B. 231 ‘ The doer of crimes shall be 
punished by his death (the punishment appropriate 
to the crime), and the doer of good shall be shown 
(as a model of) his virtue.’ Legge translates: ‘ the 
criminal shall die the death; and the good-doer 
shall have his virtue displayed.’ There is no real 
problem here, it is only the rendering into another 
language that could result in differences in 
translation. 

Here I cite another type of evidence on the 


*1Georg von der Gabelentz, Chinesische Grammatik 
(Leipzig, 1881). 


function of jywé, where it is defined in terms of 
chi, meaning his, hers, its, ete. The Jing Ji 
Dzwan Gu ** first quotes the definition given in the 
Er Ya™ which is: ‘ jywé equals chi.’ Numerous 
examples are then given of how phrases from the 
Shi were paraphrased in the Shr Ji of Sz-mi 
Chyan, among which are the following: 

9.1. 010104 L.19 ‘The people begin to dis- 
perse.’ (Ex. 7 above) 

9.2. 010132 L.20 (in his note) ‘The people 
are still more scattered.’ 

9.3. 010164 L. 20 ‘ The people begin to feel at 
ease.’ These passages appear in the Shr Ji, Wi 
Di Bén Ji2 with jywé replaced by chi. (See 
9. 1a, 9.2a and 9.3a in Table I). Many more 
such examples could be cited. 

Karlgren, on pages 30-31, examples 1-12 of his 
article on jywé, discusses cases in which the ‘ pos- 
sessive function ’ of jywé is certain, but not always 
obvious. Some of his examples are repeated be- 
low ; to these I have added a few new cases, thereby 
bringing the ‘normal’ occurrences of jywé to 90 
percent of the total occurrences. It will be noted 
that jywé is here followed by verbs and verbal 
clauses : 

10. 160656 L. 235 ‘ What they did was with a 
view to the people’s benefit, and therefore they 
moved (their capital). 

11. 300317 L. 407 ‘so that their managers of 
affairs respectfully discharged their helping duties.’ 
(K. 30 Ex. 3) better: ‘... in their helping, 
showed respect.’ (S. 251 Para. 4): ‘es waren die 
. . . , die halfen,’ where his taking jywé as a rela- 
tive pronoun is an unnecesary complication. 

12. 320052 L. 421-2 ‘ [his] having obtained 
favorable indications,’ (S. 255 § 2 Ex. 2) ‘ nach- 
dem er...’ which does not in any way change the 
sense. 

13. 340130 L.456 ‘but heaven disallowed his 
great appointment.’ (K. 30 Ex. 8) More literally: 
‘at its disallowing.’ (S. 251 Para. 4): ‘sondern 
er kassierte (vernichtete) ...’. The latter repre- 
sents the sense, but again needlessly distorts the 
grammar. 

14. 320274 426 (K. 33-4 Ex. 10) : ‘ Those who 
stayed perished, those who fled were seized,’ which 
is certainly a good interpretation of an obscure 
passage. Many more examples of this type could 
be adduced, but are unnecessary since the pattern 
is now quite obvious. 


*2Dzang Ying, chief compiler, Jing Ji Dewan Gi? 
fase. 95 (1800). 
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There follow a few more illustrations of the not 
so obviously clear use of jywé. These passages have 
not been cited by either Karlgren or Schindler: 

15. 160062 L. 223 ‘ They did not abide ever in 
the same city.’ This could also be rendered as 
‘aforesaid city,’ ‘ this city,’ or possibly ‘ their own 
city.’ 

16. 240430 L.330 ‘All right men having a 
competency will go on to be good.’ More literally: 
B. ‘ without exception their upright men .. .’ or 
‘their officials always . . .’. This refers to the 
preceding phrase: 

17. 240415 B.330 ‘Those officers who have 
ability and are good at managing affairs.’ 

18. 290675 L. 394 ‘ If you cannot manage your 
own household,’ where jywé refers to jyiin,° 
‘prince.’ My version: ‘if (the prince) cannot 
manage his own household.’ 

19. 300397 L.408 ‘so that no charges came 
down from him brightly before the people.’ Much 
better would be: B. ‘ His orders were not illustri- 
ous in (the eyes of) the people.’ 

20. 320316 & 320334 L.427 ‘But in process 
of time the decree in his favor fell to the ground.’ 
This example has been cited by the Gau Déng Gw6 
Wén Fa *8 where jywé is defined as a word used to 
represent a ‘far away meaning.’ 

21. 340210 L. 457 ‘ greatly abandoned to disso- 
lute idleness.’ The Jing Jwan Shr Tsé ** makes a 
paraphrase (see Ex. 21a Table I) which seems to 
indicate that the commentator felt that jywé was 
not essential to the meaning. A literal translation 
in English would, however, call for ‘ greatiy 
abandoned to his dissolute idleness.’ 

22. 360739 L. 486 ‘ How at the beginning they 
can be (all we desire) but it is the end (which is 
to be thought of).’ S. Couvreur’s translation ?° is 
clearer: ‘il n’en est pas un qui ne puisse étre bon 
au commencement, mais il faut penser 4 la fin.’ 
Both jywé and chi in this passage refer to min, 
‘people,’ in the preceding sentence, and here is the 
unusual case where both these characters appear in 
the same sentence with the same meaning. In most 
such cases, chi has one of its ‘ verbal’ meanings. 

All the above cited examples fall into the cate- 
gory described by Karlgren as the usual function 
of jywé, in his words a third person pronoun in the 


*° Yang Shi-da, Gau Déng Gw6 Fé Commercial Press, 
2d edition 85 (Shanghai, 1934). 

** Wang Yin-jr, Jing Jwan Shr Ts4i, Commercial Press, 
2d edition 5.17 (Shanghai, 1932). 

*°S. Couvreur, Chou King 307 (Sien Hsien, 1935). 
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possessive case. He then goes on to say (K. 31 I) 
that in several cases it ‘ has necessarily to be inter- 
preted as your, personal pronoun of the second 
person, still in the possessive case. It is here equal 
to J4 ndt, which as a pronoun, regularly means 
your.’ There are indeed several examples where 
jywé makes no sense to us unless translated as your, 
and these will be treated here later. However, there 
are still a few passages cited by Karlgren as being 
in the sense of your, where the former interpreta- 
tion is equally possible: 

23. 050457 L.86 ‘And now Gau Y4u is re- 
spectfully carrying out your arrangements.’ Karl- 
gren and Schindler both agree with Legge (K. 32 
Ex. 6) and (S. 257 Ex. 1), but Karlgren admits 
that the example is dubious since the Shr Ji, Sya 
Bén Ji has a different version, as follows: 

23a B. ‘Gau Yau then respected Yii’s virtue.’ 
Indeed, according to the commentary of Swén 
Sing-yan,”* it was not a case of direct address by 
Shwén. Because of this, it is safer to say that 
jywé also means his in this passage. 

24. 160330 228 (K. 31, II Ex. 1): ‘... there- 
by yourselves bringing calamity on your persons.’ 
It is my opinion that jywé can be referred to dz, 
‘themselves,’ thus: ‘thereby themselves bringing 
calamity on their persons.’ 

25. 300144 L. 404 ‘and hastening about in the 
service of your fathers and elders.’ Karlgren (K. 
32 Ex. 5) and Schindler (S. 252 Ex. 5) both 
take jywé as your, and since the case is one of 
direct address, it would seem obvious that your is 
meant. It could however be: ‘ Hastening about in 
the service of these fathers and elders’ which state- 
ment might have been accompanied by a gesture. 
This case is however not completely convincing. 

26. 330226 L. 440 ‘ Let your observance of the 
constant rules of right and your soothing measures 
be like mine.’ Karlgren (K. 32 Ex. 3) has your, 
while Schindler (S. 252 Ex. 3 and 258 Ex. 8) 
says either your or the is possible. I believe that 
in this case jywé may be rendered either by the or 
this. 

27. 160505 L. 231 ‘Seek everyone long con- 
tinuance in your (new) abode,’ but in his notes: 
‘let everyone be long in this abode.’ Schindler 
remarks (S. 257 Ex. 6) that it is usual in direct 
discourse after gé, ‘every, for a second person 
pronoun to follow, and this is true of the other 
few genuine examples in the Shi. Another possi- 


2° Swén Sing-Ya, Shang Shi Jin Gi Wén Ju Shi* 
88 Commercial Press 2d edition (Shanghai, 1935). 
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bility is to consider this passage parallel to Example 
24 above where jywé referred to dz, ‘ themselves.’ 
In the following Examples 28-32, jywé seems 
certainly to mean your: 
28. 160702 L. 235-6 ‘It is simply on your ac- 
count, and as an act of great accordance with your 
wishes.’ (K. 31 Ex. 2) 


29. 161197 L. 245 ‘I, a youth, did not slight 
your plans.’ (K. 32 Ex. 7) 

30. 350559 L.473 ‘doing this, you will not 
always be thinking of your princely duties.’ 

31. 350564 L. 473 ‘and [you] will not cultivate 
a large and generous heart.’ 

32. 350579 L. 473 ‘ which will be concentrated 
upon your person. (K. 32 Ex. 4). 


Since the last few examples all logically point to 
the meaning your, it is almost certain that the 
theory of a confusion of graphs, to be discussed 
below, is correct, but we must not omit from con- 
sideration the possibility that the substitute jywé, 
might, in cases of no ambiguity, refer to the person 
addressed as well as a third person or thing. It is 
easy to recall of course that in many languages an 
original third person, because of honorific usage, 
becomes associated with the second person as well. 
Such an explanation in the present instance, how- 
ever, is merely speculative, since there is no real 
evidence to support it. 

Schindler, on page 255 of his article, says, re- 
garding his theory of the origin of jywé: ‘. . . 
(also eines der Pronomina mit “ Gegensinn,” 
derauch hier vermutlich durch Betonung oder 
Gebiirde bezeichnet wurde) . . .”? and he even in- 
cludes in this definition the meaning my, our. Of 
all the examples given by him to illustrate this last 
meaning, there is not a single one from the 
authentic part of the Shi. 

On pages 35-6 of his article, Karlgren advocates 
the brilliant explanation first stated by Lyéu Sin- 
ywan *7 on the cases where jywé means your. Be- 
cause of the ancient graphic similarity of ? 
(jywé) and 9? (ndi) (modern J%) in inscriptions 
on bronze vessels, the two graphs were often con- 
fused. Therefore, the cases where jywé seems to 
mean your are then explicable by the fact that in 
these cases the ancient graph was really nat, mean- 
ing your. In an article by Ring Géng (Wade: 


Lyéu Sin-ywan, Chit Gi Shr Ji Jin Wén Shi! 1. 
22 ff. (1897). 


Jung Keng), the English title of which is ‘ The 
Use of Pronouns in Inscriptions on Bronze of the 
Chou Dynasty,’ 78 the author calls attention to this 
same graphic confusion, and gives several examples 
of the use of jywé; he states that on the bronzes, 
jywé is used only in the possessive sense of a third 
personal pronoun. There is one objection, how- 
ever, to the theory of an old confusion of graphs: 
the interchange should work in both directions. I 
do not know of any cases in the Shi where nii 
appears with the ‘normal’ meaning of jywé. A 
detailed study of ndi would have to be made to 
support this objection, however, and this I have not 
yet found time to do. Thus, while I believe that 
the theory of graphic confusion is valid for most 
cases, I maintain also that my suggestion of a 
broader semantic scope for jywé should not be 
disregarded. 

There are cases where jywé functions like 7 
jf, in two of the common meanings of the latter. 
Firstly, j7 connects modifier with modified, regu- 
larly following the modifier or attribute and pre- 
ceding what is modified. Very commonly, it serves 
to make the modifier into a possessive, and is then 
equivalent to jywé in jywé’s common possessive 
sense. Secondly, j7 is a frequent substitute for a 
third person object, animate or inanimate: him, 
her, it, them. The following example will serve to 
illustrate how jywé has been explained as equi- 
valent to j7 in its first definition : 


33. 350214 468 Couvreur, p. 293: ‘Les em- 
pereurs qui régnérent ensuite, avaient mené une 
vie commode dés leur naissance.’? A similar pas- 
sage starts at 350244 (468). The Jing Jwan Shi 
Tsé, part 5, page 17, says that all authorities agree 
that the first four words mean ‘from this time 
onward,’ and Gabelentz repeats this observation. 
(See Table I, Example 33a). 

The next example of jywé, occurring twice in 
the same book, has the same function as the ‘ ob- 
jective’ 77: 

34. 350443 & 350533 L. 471 & 473 ‘(If you) 
will not listen to this (and profit by it)’ and 
is thus paraphrased in the Jing Jwan Shr Tsé, 
part 5, page 17. (See Table I, Example 34a). 
Both Yang in his ‘Gau Déng Wén Fa’ and 
Gabelentz repeat this explanation, but Schindler 


°° Rung Géng, Jou Jin Wén Jing Sw6 Jyan Dai Ming 
Tsz Shr Lim Yenching Journal of Chinese Studies 6. 
1041-6 (December, 1929). 
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(S262 Ex. 3) says it might either be you or perhaps 
even modal! Karlgren’s translation (K30 Ex. 10): 
‘ At his not listening . . .’ would make of this quite 
a regular case. It must be noted that these last 
examples from Book 35, Wi Yi, may point to a 
divergence in style or dialect. 

The next two examples serve to introduce the 
third, Example 37, which may belong either to the 
usual type or to the next type: 


35. 300595 441 (K30 Ex. 4) : ‘if some of them 
(deren einige) tell you that there are companies 
that drink together,’ similarly : 

36. 350501 B. 472 ‘if one of them told them, 
saying...’ 

37. 350271 L. 468-9 ‘ There likewise were King 
Tai and King Ji of our own Jou, who attained to 
humility and reverential awe.’ Possible too is: B. 
‘of them there were...’ The text is here in doubt 
since there is a divergent jin wén version for the 
first part (3%a in Table I). Karlgren says (K34 
Ex. 11) that jywé is perhaps nai in the sense of 
thus, which would tie it in with the following 
group. 

The final group of examples shows jywé in the 
meaning of ndt, ‘ thus.’ Karlgren believes that the 
meaning thus is to be attributed to the confusion 
of graphs as in the cases where jywé may be inter- 
preted as your. In a footnote to page 35 of his 
article, Karlgren says: ‘that ndi has these two 
widely divergent meanings is, again, due to the 
fact that one and the same character has been 
applied, by kia tsie, to two words that were not 
cognate.’ I reserve my own comment until the 
evidence of the text has been presented: 


38. 320423 L. 428 ‘thus shall the king enjoy 
the favoring regard (of heaven) all complete.’ 
Schindler takes jywé in the modal sense of chi, 
which he says is shown by the context and a 
parallel passage : 

38a. 320710 433 (S252 Ex. 9 and S. 261 Ex. 
2) L. ‘that the king should finally obtain the decree 
all complete.’ In my opinion, the parallel passage 
does not prove a modal use, it rather makes it 
easier to say that in Example 38 jywé means thus 


or in this manner. 
follows Legge. 

39. 320254 L. 426 *... proceeded in such a way 
as at last to keep the wise in obscurity and the 
vicious in office.’ More literally, B. ‘thus, in the 
end, the wise were kept .. .’ 


40. 340545 463 (K 32-3 Ex. 8): ‘thus you 
may pursue your occupation and enjoy your years 
in this Lwo.’ Schindler (S261 Ex. 1) says that 
jywé can here be a genitive particle, or even equiva- 
lent to modal chi, or perhaps conjunctional : ‘ wenn 
ihr zu Jahren kommt.’ Certainly thus is the best 
English for it. 

Thus, or in this manner, in such a way, and so 
forth, are nothing more than substitutes, which in 
English are expressed adverbially. As substitutes 
they replace another, and very likely, a longer 
linguistic expression. In the sense of thus, both 
jywé and ndt can be considered as this type of 
substitute. Now ndi has the two meanings your 
and thus; jywé means his, their, etc., and, by a 
similar extension of meaning, I assume that it 
could also mean thus. Accordingly I have assumed 
that both meanings of ndi can also be related. The 
semantic connection would be: for your, ‘ pertain- 
ing to the person addressed,’ for thus, ‘ pertaining 
to the action or circumstance just mentioned.’ It 
may turn out that this is an over-simplification, 
but whether or not true historically, it is a useful 
hypothesis from the point of view of descriptive 
grammar. Moreover, if we assume this parallelism 
in the meanings of jywé and ndt, it certainly makes 
the interchange of the two graphs more easily 
understandable. 

The conclusions arrived at in this paper show 
that the descriptive method can be used to ad- 
vantage in conjunction with careful philological 
procedure. The results attained are in any event 
simpler than they would have been had the ma- 
terial been treated according to a grammatical 
analysis made to describe some other structurally 
different but more ‘ familiar’ linguistic system. It 
is at least hoped that the textual material studied 
here has not been viewed through the distorting 
lens of an alien system of grammar, nor made to 
fit a set of prescriptive rules. 


Karlgren (K33 Ex. 9) also 
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GLOSSARY OF CHINESE TERMS 


TEXT 

a. 

j. AH 

c. k. KE 

a. RE 

m. We 

g. 

NOTES 


a. REG, 


é. 
b 


BBE, 

j. BARA 

k. BOR, 

SR, ASK 


NOTES ON A CHINESE WORD FOR JASMINE 


Epwarp H. ScHaFer, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


[Some Chinese sources of the 17th century state that 
the word sw-hsing ‘ jasmine,’ current in southern China, 
derives from the name of a court lady of the Southern 
Han period in the 10th century. These notes attempt 
to show that in older texts the identity of the lady is 
obscure, while in texts prior to the 13th century she 
disappears altogether and the si-hsing flower remains 
simply as a flower popularly associated with the graves 
of beautiful women. It is suggested that the story of 
the lady named Jasmine may derive from Indian legends 
introduced into China at the port of Canton.] 


Wt Jén-cH‘EN,* the 17th century historiogra- 
pher, records among the biographies attached to 
the account of the secessionist state of Southern 
Han (A. D. 917-71) in his Shth-kué ch‘iin-chia * 
the brief story of a harem favorite of the emperor 
Lid Ch‘ing: ¢ 


‘ Moreover, in the same period, there was a palace 
girl, Si Hsing® (“ White Fragrance”), who ad- 
vanced [in favor] because of her peerless beauty. 
She habitually took pleasure in sticking white 
flowers [in her hair]; hence these flowers were 
called st-hsing flowers.’ + 

Now the word su-hsing means a species of 


1 Shih-kué ch‘in-chii 61.2b. Somewhat different ver- 
sions of the tradition appear in other 17th century 
works, the T“iing ya* of Fang I-chih,> and the Kudng- 
ting hsin-yii ¢ of Ch‘ii Ta-chiin.4 All give essentially the 
same tale. The word hsing means specifically ‘ pene- 
trating’ or ‘far-reaching,’ as in the passage of the 
Shi chinge attributed to Chéu King,f which Legge 
translates, ‘It is not the millet which has the piercing 
fragrance; it is bright virtue’ (The Chinese Classics 
3. 2. 539). 


| 
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jasmine.* In what follows I propose to examine 
the reliability of the tradition which alleges that 
the flower’s name was borrowed from the sobriquet 
of a 10th century belle. 

Berthold Laufer has made a careful investiga- 
tion of the history of jasmine in China, but has 
nowhere in it discussed the term st-hsing.2 He 
points out however that two kinds of jasmine, 
yéh-hsi-ming (*ia-siét-mi”eng)* and mo-li (*muat- 
lji)* are known from the Ndan-faing ts‘téo-mu 
chuang" of Chi Han‘! (A.D. 263-306), which 
work states that the plants were introduced into 
the Canton area by hu! people of the ‘ Western 
Countries,’ and that they became very popular in 
the south of China. Laufer equates yéh-hsi-ming 
with Pehlevi yasmin, and mo-li with Sanskrit 
mallika. These equations are almost certainly 
beyond dispute. Later references to these plants in 
Chinese literature keep them quite distinct. Mo-li 
appears with special frequency in Buddhist litera- 
ture, while two 9th century sources are specific in 
attributing the plant known as yéh-hsi-ming (in 
various Chinese renderings) to Persia, the natives 
of which country were customarily classified among 
the hi. 

Thus Tuan Ch‘éng-shih* (A. D. ?-863) writes, 


‘Jasmine (yéh-hsi-mi, *ia-siét-miét)' comes 
from the country of Fi-lin™ and also from the 
country of Persia (Pé-ssi)" ... the men of the 
western regions gather its flowers and press them 
to make a very smooth and fragrant oil.’ 5 
His contemporary, Tuan Kiing-lu° (fl. 875) has 
this to say: 


‘Moreover the jasmine (yéh-hsi-mi, *ia-siét- 
mj*ie)” flower and the white mo-li flower were 
both transplanted to China by the Persians... 
I myself have observed that md-li is a name of a 
flower of the Five Indies, and that Buddhist texts 
frequently mention it.’ 


* The modern botanical reference work Chih-wi-hsiiéh 
ta-te“u-tién & identifies the Chinese names for jasmine 
as follows: sw-hsing—Jasminum grandiflorum, hudng- 
hsing h—J, odoratissimum, mo-li—J. sambac, and ying- 
ch‘tin-hud i—J. undiflorum. 

® See Sino-Iranica 329-333. 

‘For the affiliations of this word see P. Tedesco, 
Sanskrit mala— wreath,’ JAOS 67. 99-100. The original 
of the loan-word in Chinese was apparently close to a 
Prakrit form without the final -kd. 

Yi-ydng tsd-tsi i 18. 12a. 

Péi-ha lk 3. 16a. 


These texts, then, support the opinion that the 
jasmine, or at least one species of it, was intro- 
duced into Kuangtung province by the Persians, 
presumably coming by the sea-route, and that the 
Iranian name for it was in use as a loan-word by 
the Chinese in the 9th century.’ 

Now the story of Lit Ch‘ing’s favorite suggests 
that in the 10th century a new name for jasmine 
came into use, and a survey of all texts cited in 
the T“ui-shi chi-ch‘éng * which mention this flower, 
under whatever name, indicates that at about this 
time Chinese reflexes of yasmin tend to disappear 
from the written language, while swu-hsing becomes 
very common from the 11th century on. Mo-li, 
however, remains, and whereas prior to the 10th 
century mo-li and yéh-hsi-ming were commonly 
mentioned together, now md-li and st-hsing ordi- 
narily appear side by side. The conclusion is 
inescapable that the Iranian word was replaced, 
approximately in the latter part of the 10th 
century, by the new Chinese word. 

Poems in praise of the stw-hsing flower became 
fairly common during the early Sung period. Ts‘ai 
Hsiang’ (A. D. 1012-67), author of the Li-chih 
pu* and the Ch‘a lu,‘ wrote such a poem,® and 
Chéng Kang-ching" (A. D. 1088-1154) has two 
lyrics on this theme, one of them comparing st- 
hsing with mo-li.° A 12th century work by Ch‘én 
Shan ’ tells us that the women of Kuangtung and 
Fukien like to put mo-li in their hair, that the 
manufacturers of ambergris perfume use mo-li 
when they cannot obtain si-hsing, and that con- 
noisseurs in Chekiang have recently been able to 
get both species, which are imported by sea from 
Fukien, although they do not flourish in the 
north.’° 

The old name yéh-hsi-ming turns up, however, 
in a text of the early 13th century. This item 
appears under the heading ‘ Oil of Jasmine’ in 
the Wéi liiéh * of Kao Sst-siin * (fl. 1220). It has 
little new to say, being chiefly composed of ex- 
cerpts from earlier sources, but of particular interest 
is 


7 Laufer has pointed out that the unreliability of the 
text of the Ndn-fang ts‘éo-ma chudng makes it uncer- 
tain whether the word yasmin was actually known in 
China as early as the 3rd century. His argument (see 
Sino-Iranica 330) fails to invalidate this particular 
passage however. 

8 Quoted in T“ti-shi chi-ch‘éng, ‘ ts‘ao-mu tién’ 123. 

® Péi-shin wén-chi! 19, 216, 21. 277. 

10 Mén-shih hsin-hua™ 4, 42. 
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‘The jasmine flower is a flower of the western 
countries. ... The Kiiang-chdu t‘u-ching* says, 
“ Oil of Jasmine is brought on ship-board, for the 
hi people take the flowers and press oil from 
them ...’™ 


It is clear from this statement that the word yéh- 
hsi-ming was used at this time in reference to a 
foreign flower, and also to the imported perfume 
made from it. This supports the hypothesis that 
the term was no longer in common use in China, 
having been supplanted by a newer word, st-hsing. 

References to sti-hsing and mo-li continue in the 
literature of subsequent dynasties, and both are in 
the lexicon of modern Chinese. 

The earliest sources which mention the jasmine 
under the name st-hsing do not mention a palace 
girl as the original bearer of that name. Thus 
Fang Hsin-ji* (A. D. 1177-1222) vouches for the 
abundance of the flower at ‘ Flower Field’ (hud 
t“ién *), west of Canton, giving as its alternate 
name nd-hsi-ming (sic).'* He goes on to cite 
another work about the tradition, 


“The Nan chéng lu says, “In the time of the 
Lit family, the remains of beautiful women were 
buried here. Even today the fragrance of the 
flowers differs from that at other places.’ 18 


The fact that there was a burial place for women of 
the Southern Han court about 10 Ji west of the 
capital is well attested in most sources which refer 
to the su-hsing plant. This place was known under 
various names, as ‘Su-hsing Slope’ (si-hsing 
‘Palace Girl Slope’ (néi-jén hsieh) ,4 
and ‘ Flower Field.’** At a later period it is the 
grave of a specific woman which was notable for an 
abundance of jasmine. The Ming i-t‘iing chih ® 


1 Wei liiéh 9.9a. This text also includes the curious 
statement, ‘The Péi-hi li says, “ Yéh-hsi-ming is the 
modern si-hsing.”’ The fact is true, but the Péi-ha la 
makes no such statement. The word si-hsing was ap- 
parently not in use before the 10th century, and Kao 
Ssi-siin’s false citation is also anachronistic. 

**'This error attests the desuetude of the Persian loan- 
word at the end of the 13th century. It is repeated in 
later times, as by Wi Lan-hsii® in his Nén Han chi.o 

13 Ndn-hai pé yiingP 12. 

*# Li T‘ido-yiian,4 writing in the 18th century, places 
‘Flower Field’ on the south bank of the Pearl River at 
a village called Chuang-t‘ou. He gives a picturesque 
account of the flourishing market for jasmine flowers, 
and of local customs pertaining to them. See his Ndn- 
yiich pi-chit 15. 188-9 (edit. T's‘iing-shii chi-ch‘éngs). 


(15th century) calls the lady ‘the daughter of 
King Liu’ (Lit wang nit"). It is possible, 
however, that even as early as the Sung dynasty 
similar traditions existed. For instance, the 7%i- 
shit chi-ch‘éng quotes a Kuéi-shin chih ® to the 
effect that the si-hsing flower was named for a 
‘handmaid’ of King Liu, on whose grave it grew 
in profusion. The Sing shih™ lists a Kuéi-shan 
chih as the work of Huang Yéh," and if the cita- 
tion just referred to is accurate, and based on a 
Sung text, it may be that stories relating the local 
name for jasmine to some woman (daughter or 
favorite) from Lit Ch‘ing’s palace were current 
in the Canton region within two or three centuries 
of the Southern Han period.*® 

Mythical or not, the lady has been elevated 
among the deities, for 


‘The natives of Flower Field plant sw-hsing for 
a livelihood, and their deity is “ The Lovely Lady 
of Southern Han ” (Nan Han méi-jén 


This is a part of a whole complex of jasmine 
culture-traits which grew up in and around Canton. 
Li T‘iao-yiidn records instances of modern festivals 
there in which that flower plays an important role. 
Such are the lantern festival on the evening of the 
first full moon of the year, and the holiday of 
reunion on the seventh day of the seventh month, 
when boats are decorated with swu-hsing flowers.’* 


15 Ming i-t‘iing chih 81. 12b. 

16 See Sing shih 204. 9a. 

17 Kudng-chou chiht quoted in Tti-shi cht-ch‘éng 
‘ts‘ao-mi tién’ 123. The original text is not available 
to me. 

18 Ndn-yiieh pi-chi 1.2-3. Li T‘ido-yiian preserves 
another tale involving both Lid Ch‘ing and the jasmine, 
although here the latter does not appear with the name 
si-hsing: ‘In Sung times, envoys were sent to Southern 
Han. They were unfamiliar with the jasmine (md-li), 
and Lit Ch‘ing chaffed them saying, “This is the 
strength of the little South.” Later Ch‘ang’s envoys 
arrived in the North. They were unacquainted with the 
peony, and they who had been envoys on the earlier 
occasion said, “ This is the victory of the great North.” 
The Mdao-ming chih tells us, “The peony is lacking in 
Yiiéh, where it is replaced by the fé-sdng" (Hibiscus 
rosa-sinensis) ”’ ibid. 13.170. The story in this form, 
foreboding the victory of Sung over Southern Han, is not 
very credible, since no exchange of envoys between the 
two nations has been recorded in the Annals. The 
original is doubtless the version of the 10th century 
work of Ki,y Ch‘ing-i 1.32a: ‘The land of 


Southern Han was narrow and its strength was de- 
ficient. Without any correct self-estimate, it entertained 
the idea of deceiving the whole world and acting con- 
temptuously toward the Central Kingdom. Whenever 
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On the basis of the above small body of evidence, 
the writer is inclined to believe that the lady Su 
Hsing, whose existence is affirmed by the texts 
with a positiveness proportional to their lateness, 
is a distant relative of the Greek youth Narcissus— 
a creation of folk-etymology, and that the word 
si-hsing, and hudng-hsing (‘ Yellow Fragrance’ 
for another species of jasmine) as well, are simply 
local descriptive terms, purely Chinese, and ana- 
logous to the English ‘bluebell, ‘carnation,’ 
‘meadowsweet,’ etc. However, the definite accept- 
ance or rejection of the tradition (which could 
be very old) must await further evidence. 

If the word su-hsing is a native Chinese creation, 
can the same be asserted of the story of the palace 
girl? There is some reason to believe that the tale, 
like the older words yasmin and mallika, originated 
in western Asia. We have seen that, whether or 
not there ever existed a woman named Su Hsing, 
the tradition of jasmine growing on the graves 
of beautiful women was well established in Kuang- 
tung province. There was a similar tradition in 
India, almost proverbial in character: 

‘Buhldirnen lachen und weinen um’s Geld; sie 
verstehen es beim Manne Vertrauen zu erwecken, 
schenken aber selbst Niemanden Vertrauen; des- 
halb soll ein Mann von guter Familie und acht- 
baren Character sie meiden, wie den Jasmin, der 
auf einer Leichenstatte wichst.’ 

Here the jasmine is seen, not as symbolic of love 
and joy as often in India and the Middle East, but 
in dreadful association with cemeteries.*° More- 
over, according to one authority, there is an Indian 
legend of the night-blooming jasmine, which shuns 


[a native] saw a man from the North, he boasted 
profusely of the strength of Ling-hai (i.e. Kuangtung 
and Kuangsi). Shih Tsung [of the Later Chou dynasty] 
sent an ambassador into Ling [-nan], and a _ hotel- 
greeter presented him with an essay on jasmine which 
bore the name “ Strength of the Little South.” When 
Ch‘ang, ruler of this dynasty, and his bogus ministers 
came with bound hands to the capital and saw the 
peonies of Loyang, they were thunderstruck. A certain 
official said, “These are named ‘The Victory of the 
Great North.’”’ This version is more plausible than 
that of Li T‘ido-yiian, placing the first phase of the 
anecdote in the (Wu Tai) Chou period, and the second 
immediately after the fall of Southern Han. 

*° Otto Béhtlingk, Indische Spriiche 1.279 (No. 1458). 
This sentiment is based on passages in the Mrechakatika 
and the Paicatantra. 

*°See also Angelo de Gubernatis, La Mythologie des 
Plantes 2.175. 


the sun. This tale tells that the flower grew first 
from the grave of a princess who killed herself out 
of jealousy when the sun-god, of whom she was 
enamoured, transferred his affections to a rival.** 
This notion of a connection between the jasmine 
flower and the grave, especially the grave of a 
princess, may well have entered China along with 
the Indic original of the word mo-li, to become 
interwoven with the traditions and folklore of Can- 
ton, that great port of entry for the men and 
customs of southern Asia, and eventually associated 
with the burial plot of the palace ladies of 
Southern Han. 

The night-blooming jasmine of India, Nyctan- 
thes arbor-tristis, was known to the Chinese by the 
designation ndai-hud,™ a word which was already in 
use for the flower of the crabapple, Pyrus malus, 
in the north of China.?* It is often not possible to 
determine which plant is meant in a given text. 
Modern sources, however, usually identify nai-hua 
with Nyctanthes.2> But in the meaning of ‘ jas- 
mine,’ as opposed to ‘crabapple,’ it is often con- 
fused with Jasminum sambac, and hing mo-li™ 
(‘red jasmine’) appears as its alternate name.** 

The night-blooming jasmine is probably the 
flower mentioned in the biography of the Chin ™ 
empress Ti ™ (died A. D. 341) : 


‘Formerly girls of San-wi® gave each other 
white flowers for sticking in the hair, which to 
look at resembled sti-ndi”” (‘ white crabapple?’). 


21 Charles M. Skinner, Myths and Legends of Flowers, 
Trees, Fruits and Plants 144 (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia and London, 1939). This book, which 
is of a popular nature, does not reveal the source of the 
myth, and persistent searching has failed to uncover 
the original. 

The transcription nd-p‘6-m6-li (*nd-b‘ud-mud-lji)* 
for Sanskrit navamalli was also used in Chinese Buddhist 
texts. Nyctanthes appears under other names in San- 
skrit. The pdrijdta of the Indian legend of the churning 
of the ocean has sometimes been identified with the 
night-blooming jasmine. See for instance an unsigned 
letter in Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay, 7.1.94 (1904): Sacred Trees of the Hindus. 
However pdrijdta is properly Erythrina indica, the 
coral tree. See the discussion of this confusion in M. B. 
Emeneau, The Sinduvira tree in Sanskrit literature, 
University of California Publications in Classical Phi- 
lology, 12.19. 333-346 (1944). 

23G. A. Stuart, Chinese Materia Medica 287, and 
Laufer, Sino-Iranica 331. 

24 OChth-wi-hsiiéh ta-te‘u-tién, and Bukkyéd Daijiteny 
(N. Mochizuki edit.). 
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Legend tells that the Heavenly Lord (t’ién-kiing %*) 
made [burial] clothes of it when [his daughter] 
the Weaving Maid (chih-nu') died.’ *® 

Possibly here is a trace of an Indian legend re- 
lating the night-blooming jasmine with the death of 
a princess. If such is the case, the story must have 
been introduced into Canton very early, along with 
the plant itself, and found its way into the north 
of China through the Wi area (i.e. the central 
China coast), where the name of the ‘ white crab- 
apple,’ which it was supposed to resemble, was 
borrowed for it. 

It is noteworthy that in the Chin shi passage 
the qualifier sw ‘ white’ is used, the same element 


*°Chin shiz 32.2a. Hing Mai,® a 12th century 
scholar, identified the flower, which was mentioned in 
the writings of Tou Shi-hsiang,>> with the si-ndi of the 
Chin shi (Jting-chdi ssi-picc 6.2a). According to a 
citation in the Tz‘% yiidn,4d the Ming scholar Yang 
Shén ee stated specifically: ‘In the northern land the 
mo-li flower is called ndi-hud.’ This statement is at- 
tributed to the Tan-ch‘ién tsiing-li,ff a comprehensive 
collection of Yang’s writings compiled by his disciple 
Liang Tsd.e¢ I have not discovered the passage in the 
books of Yang Shén which are separately available, but 
I have been unable to consult the compilation of Liang 


which appears in the term su-hsing. This logoid, 
one of several synonyms for ‘ white’ in Chinese, 
appears to have ‘moon-white’ and ‘ fairy-lady 
white* among its special connotations. These 
meanings are suggested by such usages as the 
following: in a popular tale of the Tang dynasty, 
the emperor Ming Huang visits the moon, and 
there in a fairy palace 


‘ .. he saw more than ten ‘white maidens’ 


(sti-6 all clothed in white (hdo“ pure- 
luminous-white’) and riding on white (pd™) 
phoenixes.’ 


Su is also used in the term sw-nii ‘ white girl,’ a 
divine musician alluded to in the Shih chi of Ssi- 
mai Ch‘ién.*”?8 These and numerous similar 
literary environments indicate that su ‘ white’ may 
have been employed in the construction of the new 
term sii-hsing because of prior associations with 
goddesses and fair ladies. 


2°—In the singular, this expression normally means 
‘Ch‘ang 6, the goddess of the moon.’ 

27 Lia Tsiing-yiidn, Lting-ch‘éng in T‘dng-jén 
shud-hui 7. 20b. 

28 Shih chi 28. 13a. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Notes on the Arabic Names of Certain Musical Instruments 


The common French word tambour, “ drum,” is 
said by most dictionaries to be derived from an 
Arabic word, tambir, meaning “drum.”? If we 
look up such a word in the Arabic dictionaries we 
find that there is indeed a word tumbir or timbar,? 
but it means a long-necked, small-bodied lute with 
six brass strings, and never a drum or anything of 
that kind. Nor does the word, when taken over by 
Persian or Turkish, ever mean anything but a 
lute.* The Lisdin al-Arab (Cairo 1882), which 
includes the material of its three most distinguished 
predecessors and was finished about 1300 A. D., 
defines tumbir or timbdar as “ well-known, Persian, 
arabicised; a loan-word the original of which is 
dumba-i-bara, i. e., it resembles the buttock of the 
ram.” * This explanation is perfectly plausible; 
and tumbir or timbdar has no cognates in Arabic 
or other Semitic languages. 

The Greek word tympanon, “ drum,” produced 
the form tymbanon and Latin tympanum. Tym- 
banon was taken over into Italian as timballo, 
“kettle-drum ”; into French as timbre, “ kettle- 
drum ”; into Aramaic as tabla, “ drum.” ® 

Tabla went over into Arabic as tabl, “ drum,” 
then into Spanish-Arabic as *at-tbal, then into 
Spanish as atabal, then into French as (a)tabale, 
and into Italian as taballo: always in the sense 
“drum,” usually “ kettle-drum.” 


*So Webster's (1939, p. 2564), the Century (1911, 
p. 6151), and the Standard (1942, p. 2461). The Century 
gives also the meaning “lute.” The Ozford (1919, 
under tabor) gives only “lute” and “lyre,” and is 
aware of the uncertainty of the history of this group of 
words. 

? The form tambir is found in books of travel only. 

A word tambiir, with simple, not emphatic, t, occurs 
in recent Persian, in the sense of “drum,” but it is a 
modern loan-word from the French tambour. 

*Persian dumba-i-barra (sic!) does indeed mean 
“lamb’s tail,” the enormous appendage of the fat-tailed 
sheep. The rounded body of the small, long-necked lute 
reminded one of this. 

5 Gustaf Dalman, Worter- 
buch, s.v., derives tabla from Latin tabula, “board”; 
and Curt Sachs, History of Musical Instruments (1940, 
p- 249), following Arthur Jeffery, gives the same im- 
possible derivation. What does “board” have to do 
with it? 
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For some unknown reason or in some unknown 
way Italian timballo was replaced by tamburo, 
French timbre was replaced by tambour, and 
French (a)tabale by tabour.® This may have been 
due to the entrance of the Arabic word tumbiir / 
timbar, in the dialectic form tambir, without defi- 
nite knowledge of its meaning. After all, there is 
only a mental step from guitar to banjo, since both 
have frets and are plucked; and only another 
mental step from banjo to snare-drum, since both 
have strings and a parchment head. Also, one says 
to a fiddler, “ Strike up a tune”; and Lauten- 
schlagen is as proper as Paukenschlagen. I mean 
to say: timballo was changed to tamburo under the 
influence of Arabic tambir; timbre was changed to 
tambour and (a)tabale was changed to tabour under 
the influence of tambir, or possibly under the in- 
fluence of the Italian change from timballo to 
tamburo. 

The French word timbre produced English tim- 
brel, “tambourine.” From French tabour came 
English tabor, from tabourette came taboret, from 
tambour came French tambourin and English 
tamborine. 

Reed instruments employed in countries where 
Arabic is spoken are of the two familiar types, one 
having a double reed and a conical bore, and the 
other, a single reed and a cylindrical bore. The 
former type seems to be the older, or at least the 
more highly esteemed, as are the oboe, English horn, 
and bassoon, similar instruments in Europe, in 
relation to the clarinet. To the former group be- 
long the zamr or mizmar; to the latter group, the 
zammara, the shabbdba or minjaira, and the 
arghil. Just what the difference is between the 
zammara and the shabbaba or minjaira, if there is 
a difference, I do not know. The arghil has two 
barrels, one of them longer than the other, and of 
fixed pitch, as in the case of the bagpipe. 

Zamr is a Semitic word of great antiquity, oc- 
curing in Aramaic as zmar, “ music.” Mizmar is 
an equally old Semitic word, occurring in Hebrew 


*It is usual to regard French tambour and tabour as 
directly related to one another, not indirectly, as above. 
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as mizmor, “psalm.” Its original meaning must 
have been “ instrument of music.” 

Zammdara appears to be a more modern for- 
mation than mizmdr,’ appropriate to the more 
vulgar instrument. The word ought to mean 
“ music-(mak)er,” on the analogy of “ buzzer ” or 
“ squawker.” 

Shabbaba is of the same formation as zammdara; 
but it is derived from the root of shabab, “ ado- 
lescence,” and hence expresses the idea of youth as 
well as the idea of a musical instrument. It is the 
special reed-pipe of shepherds. 

Minjaira, or minjara, or manjira has not been 
explained. If the first form is original, and the 
other two forms the result of arabicization, the 
word is a loan-word. 

Arghil is a distorted form of arghul, which is 
in common use in Egypt and means the same 
thing. Arghul appears to be the same word as 
arghun, which Wahrmund ® defines as “ Orgel”; 
and this can hardly be anything but urghun or 
arghanin, “a well-known musical instrument, 
Greek.” 1° The original source of arghil is accord- 
ingly the Greek word organon, “ instrument.” The 
distortion of the word arghul into arghil may be 
explained as due to common Arabic words such as 
dabbis, “pin.” Cf. the supposed distortion of 
timbre into tambour, in French. 

Arabic names of musical instruments appear in 
a great variety of forms in works written by 
Europeans. This is inevitable because Arabic 
words will be spelled differently by different Euro- 
pean nationals; and because the original Arabic 
may in one case have been derived from a written 
source, while in another, from the speaker of some 
dialect. The explanations or literal translations 
of such names are often incorrect or inaccurate 
also. I give here a number of such names and 
explanations or translations as they appear in a 
well-known catalogue of musical instruments," 


"Cf. tayydra, “aeroplane,” sayydra, “automobile,” 
ghawwasa, “ submarine.” 

*R. Dozy, Supplément aux Dictionnaires Arabes, Ley- 
den 1881: “hautbois”; S. Spiro Bey, Arabic-English 
Vocabulary, Cairo 1895: “ reed-pipes.” 

Handwirterbuch der deutschen und neuarabischen 
Sprache, Giessen 1898. 

*°Butrus Bustani, Qatr al-Muhit, Bairit, n.d.; L. 
Ma‘laf, al-Munjid, Bairut 1908. 

Catalogue of the Musical Instruments in the Sterns 
Collection, by Albert A. Stanley, Ann Arbor 1921 (2nd 
edition). 


arranged in alphabetic order, together with the 
correct classical or dialectic form, in a standard 
orthography, and the correct explanation or trans- 
lation. The faults are: 


1. French, English and other spellings used in- 
discriminately. 

2. Egyptian and Syrian vernacular forms used 
indiscriminately. 

3. Long and short vowels not differentiated. 

4. Vowels inaccurate in themselves. 

5. Ordinary and “emphatic” consonants not 
differentiated. 

6. Hiatus (aleph) and laryngal (‘ayin) not 
differentiated. 

%. Doubled (long) and single (short) consonants 
not distinguished. 

8. Corruption of many kinds. 

9. Unskilled use of the Arabic dictionary. 

1 

2 


. arghool, 602, arghil. 

2. arghool al-asgha, 607, arghil asghar, “ smal- 
ler arghil.” 

3. arghool el-kebir, 610, arghil kabir, “large 
arghil.” 

4. daff, deff, 394, duff (standard); daff, diff 
(vernacular). 

5. dara, 395, tara, tar. 

6. daraboukkeh, 325, 326, 328-332, 335, 336, 
darabukka, darabikka (vernacular only). 

7. e’oud, 1035, 1036, ‘ad. 

8. kanoon, 1167, ganin. 

9. kemanjeh, 1235-1238, kamanja (standard) ; 
kamanga (Egyptian vernacular). 

10. kemanjeh a gouz, 1232, 1233, kamanja ‘ala 
jauz (standard) ; kamanga ‘a géz (Egyptian 
vernacular), “ kamanja on cocanuts.” 7? 

11. meijiwitz, 601, variant mijwitz (p. 93), merji- 
wiz, 608, 609, muzawwaj (standard), mu- 
jawwaz (vernacular), “ double.” 

12. minjora, 492b, manjaira, 552, minjaira, min- 
jara, manjiira (vernacular only). 

13. nagqareh, 308, 309, 318, naqqara, “ pecker.” 

14. nay, 546, nay. 

15. nay ghiref, 547, nay ghuruf, “ flute of reeds.” 


12Curt Sachs, op. cit., p. 255, has kamdnja a'‘jiz, 
meaning, I suppose, kamdnja ‘ajiz, for which one would 
have to write kamdnjat ‘ajiz; and this would not mean 
“ old kamanja” but “old woman’s kamdnja.” The Sterns 
catalogue evidently borrowed from the earlier, German, 
version of this work, adding one more error to the three 
already there. 
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16. rebab, 1229, 1234, 1243, 1245, 1246, rabab. 

1%. rebab esh-sha‘ir, rabab ash-sha@ir, “ poet’s 
viol.” , 

18. rebab el-mughanni, 1240, 1241, rabab al-mu- 
ghanni, “ singer’s viol.” 

19. rek, 409, rigq (Egyptian vernacular). 

20. sagat, saggat, 149, sdgat (Egyptian ver- 
nacular). 

21. shubbabeh, 492b, shabbaba (vernacular). 

22. tabl, 309, tabl. 

23. tabl shamee, 320, tabl shami, “ Syrian drum.” 

24. tabl baladi, 346, tabl baladi, “ native drum.” 

25. tabla al-musaher, 310, tabl al-musahir, “ drum 
of him who keeps people awake.” 

26. tabla arrakeb, 306, 307, tabl ar-rakib, “ rider’s 
drum.” 


2%. tabla el-darawsha, 310, tabl ad-daradwisha 
(vernacular), tabl ad-dardwish (standard), 
“ dervishes’ drum.” 

28. tanbur, 1032, tumbir, timbar (standard), tam- 
bir (vernacular). 

29. zamr el-kebyr, 649, zamr kabir, “ large zamr.” 

30. zamr soghair, 649, zamr saghir (standard), 
zamr sughaiyar (Egyptian vernacular), 
“small zamr.” 

31. zummara, 603, 605, zammdara. 

32. zummara settauia, 606, zammdara_ sudasiya 
(standard), zammdra sittdwiya (vernacu- 
lar), “six-fold zammara,” i.e., “ zammdara 
with six holes.” 

33. zanj-i-jami’, 115, zanj-t-jami‘, “bell of the 
mosque.” 

W. H. WorreELL 


Further note on Orientalia in Germany 


An Oriental Institute has been founded by the 
Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften in Berlin. 
The publications of the Akademie have been taken 
over, and will be further managed, by the Akade- 
mie-Verlay GmbH., Vertriebsabteilung, Bln. C 2, 
Briiderstrasse 26-7. The following periodicals have 
been announced by the Verlag, which will contain 
items of interest to orientalists: Forschungen und 
Fortschritte, ed. Griewank; Deutsche Literatur- 
zeitung, ed. Griewank; Zeitschrift fiir Phonettk, 
ed. Westermann. New publications include: H. 
von Glasenapp, Die Weisheit des Buddha, Baden- 
Baden 1946; Wiirzburger Jahresbiicher 1947 (gen- 
eral scholarly review incl. Orientalia). Ready for 
the press are: H. Scheel, Schahname Studien, and 
the ZDMG with the following articles; K. Erd- 
mann, Die Felsreliefs von Baru-i-Dilak (Iran) ; K. 
Erdmann, Bemerkungen zu den Kronen auf sasani- 


dischen Miinzen; F. Wachtsmuth, Zur Datierung 
des Taq-i-Bustan und der Pariser Silberschale. 

From Herr Weisweiler, former librarian of the 
Oriental section of the Prussian state library, 
comes the news that almost all of the oriental col- 
lection of the Berlin state library was saved. The 
mss. are in two south German cloisters, rare books 
are preserved in “einem hessischen Schloss,” and 
over a million printed volumes are now in Marburg 
as a “ Hessische Bibliothek.” Weisweiler is now in 
Bonn. 

In Sweden a new journal of linguistics, Studia 
Linguistica, revue de Linguistique générale et com- 
parée, vol. 1, no. 1, 1947, has appeared. It is a 
bi-yearly journal ed. Bertil Malmberg, Tegelvigen 
9, Lund, Sweden. 


RicHarp N. 


HarvarpD UNIVERSITY. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


An Album of Dated Syriac Manuscripts. By Wit- 
LIAM HENRY PaINE HatcH. Cambridge, 
Mass., 1946. The American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. IX-286 pp., 200 plates. 


Professor Hatch’s Album of Dated Syriac Manu- 
scripts has been long overdue. Not only his friends 
and fellow students have been aware for a number 
of years that it was ready for publication but the 
very date of the preface, October 30, 1941, shows 
that the distinguished scholar to whom the study of 
Syriac palaeography is so much indebted had car- 
ried out his task before the outbreak of the war. 
We should rejoice, indeed, that this highly com- 
mendable work appears at a time when it can be 
utilized without any further delay not only by the 
exiguous number of students of Syriac in America 
but also by those in Europe. As a matter of fact, 
the Album is the most important contribution ever 
made towards a deeper and more accurate under- 
standing of the development of the Syriac script, 
although due credit should be given to the pioneer 
work of J. P. N. Land in the first volume of his 
Anecdota Syriaca, of 1862, and to the excellent 
selection of examples presented, with a commen- 
tary, by E. Tisserant in his Specimina Codicum 
Orientalium, of 1914. 

Realizing that no sound criterion for the esti- 
mate of the age of an undated manuscript can be 
set without a comparison with other manuscripts 
the age of which is incontrovertible, Hatch has 
embarked upon the tiresome enterprise of gather- 
ing as many examples of dated Syriac manuscripts 
as seemed fitting to the purpose of setting up a 
continuous series of items ranging from the be- 
ginning of the fifth to the end of the sixteenth 
century. With a legitimate pride he points to the 
fact that all but one dated Syriac manuscripts 
previous to 1000 A.D. are represented in the 
Album: photographs of the missing one were un- 
obtainable because of the international situation. 
The oldest item is of the year 411 A.D., and 
probably is, as William Wright wrote, “the ear- 
liest dated codex in any language.” From the 
eleventh century onwards, only some examples 
selected from a large number of manuscripts have 
been considered. A sheet of each manuscript, so 
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chosen as to afford a typical specimen of its writ- 
ing, is reproduced on a single plate, generally in 
the size of the original, and facing the plate is a 
text in which the essential data concerning the 
origin, contents, and graphic characteristics of the 
manuscript are summarized. 

As was to be expected, most items are taken from 
the three richest collections of Syriac manuscripts, 
in the British Museum, the Vatican Library, and 
the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. However, 
many more libraries in Europe have been success- 
fully searched, and also three American collections, 
at Harvard, Yale, and the Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School, have yielded some valuable speci- 
mens. Plates LXIV and LXV are certainly by 
one hand (as was already pointed out by Wright), 
and also plates LXXIX and CXXV, although one 
is Estrangela and the other Serta, are likely to be 
the work of a single scribe, who shifted from one 
to the other style of writing (another example of 
shift is signalized by Hatch on Plates LX VII and 
CI). 

All types of the Syriac writing, namely the 
Estrangela and Serta in their oldest shapes and in 
the peculiar forms in which they developed among 
the Jacobite, Nestorian, Melchite, and the so- 
called Syro-Palestinian Churches, are represented 
throughout the two hundred plates which make up 
the Album. The student of Syriac palaeography 
will find welcome information in the extensive 
introduction, which deals with the history of 
writing and the technicalities of the scribal art. 
No less than twelve copious indexes permit prompt 
finding of any bit of information scattered through- 
out the volume, be it a matter of palaeography, 
literature, history, geography, or linguistics. 

In a work of such kind, the highest merit 
consists in the industrious search for and the 
intelligent selection of the material, and Hatch 
should be warmly congratulated for having lived 
up to his reputation of a master in the field of 
Syriac as well as Greek palaeography (or rather 
“ Handschriftenkunde”). Criticism of minute 
details and demands for additional information 
upon one or another topic would be as easy as 
improper, in regard to the thoroughness and 
accuracy which the work presents. No doubt, one 
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would like a more extensive treatment of the epi- 
graphic evidence as a supplement to that afforded 
by manuscripts than that which is given on p. 
11-12 and 24. Littmann’s outstanding contri- 
butions to this subject (in Publications of an 
American Archaeological Expedition to Syria in 
1899-1900, Pt. IV, ch. I [1904] and Syria. Pub- 
lications of the Princeton Archaeological Expedt- 
tions to Syria in 1904-05 and 1909, Division IV, 
Section B [1934]) should not have been dis- 
regarded. On p. 22, note 9 the Vatican manu- 
script Vat. Sir. 559 should have been added to the 
list of illuminated Syriac manuscripts. It is 
possible, however, that its publication by Father 
G. de Jerphanion, which appeared in 1940, did 
not reach America before the printing of the 
Introduction. On p. 43, where the Karshiini 
script (Arabic reproduced in Syriac letters) is 
discussed, some parallels to the writing of a foreign 
language with native letters are presented, but 
one misses the most striking ones, namely the use 
of the Hebrew alphabet for Arabic, German and 
Spanish among the Jews and of the Arabic for 
Spanish among the Moriscos of Spain. That the 
lack of dated Syriac manuscripts between the 
years 621/2 and 682 A.D. may be due to the 
“ political unrest which prevailed in Syria during 
those years” (p. 45 and p. 93) seems very doubt- 
ful to the reviewer: there were periods of much 
greater unrest during which the activity of the 
scribes was not intermitted, and Mu‘awiya’s cali- 
phate (661-680 A. D.), contrary to Hatch’s assump- 
tion, was a time of unusual domestic tranquility 
throughout Syria and Mesopotamia. 

Hatch has been exceedingly careful in identi- 
fying the passages which appear in the plates. His 
striving for thoroughness goes so far that when 
an author or a work appear in more than one plate 
the biographical data and the bibliographical refer- 
ences concerning them are repeated at full length: 
a procedure which certainly is time saving for the 
reader, even if it means an increase in the printing 
costs. On p. 57 (Plate VI), besides the reference 
to Wright’s edition of Aphraates’s Homilies, one 
would expect mention of the more recent edition 
by Parisot in Patrologia Syriaca, and on pp. 76, 
80 and 156, although the passages from the 
Homilies of Severos of Antioch are actually un- 
published, the reader might have been reminded 
that the whole collection of Severos’ Homilies is 
being edited in Patrologia Orientalis from the very 


manuscripts from which the plates were taken (or 
might not Hatch have selected some passages 
already edited?). In addition to the references 
given on p. 82, note 3 mention of the recent study 
by I. Hausherr in Orientalia Christiana Periodica 
IV (1938), 497-520 on the writings of John of 
Lycopolis, in which their authenticity is denied, 
would not have been out of place. On p. 177 the 
date 1556 for a publication sponsored by the 
Roman Congregation De Propaganda Fide is 
hardly correct, this agency having been estab- 
lished only in 1623. On p. 205 the queer fact of 
a Syriac manuscript having been written in Rome 
required explanation. As a matter of fact, its 
scribe, the young Maronite monk Elias bar Abra- 
ham from Qannibin (with two ns) in the Lebanon, 
having gone to Rome to attend the Lateran Council 
in 1512, settled there and was active over a period 
of several years in copying the Syriac text of the 
Psalms and the Gospels for a number of patrons; 
see the reviewer’s Ricerche sulla formazione del pit 
antico fondo det manoscritts orientali della Bib- 
lioteca Vaticana (Studi e Testi no. 92), p. 133-9, 
cf. p. 103-7. In the same book, p. 176-90 the 
origin of the very interesting manuscripts speci- 
mens of which are given on Plates CLXXV, 
CLXXVII and CLXXX is discussed: they origi- 
nally belonged to Mar Yosef, a bishop of the 
Syrian Church in Malabar who was summoned to 
Rome in 1568 and died there. Cod. Vat. Sir. 22 
(Plate CLXXV), written in 1301 4.D., is the 
oldest Syriac-Indian manuscript known so far. 
The Bishop Jacob who copied the Vat. Sir. 17 
(Plate CLXXX) was the leader of the Malabarian 
Christians from 1503 to 1550 and had a prominent 
part in establishing friendly relations between his 
Church and the Portuguese. 

In or after 1941, the year in which the Album 
came off the press, certain writings have appeared 
which Hatch would have certainly mentioned, had 
he been in a position to know them: the Chester 
Beatty manuscript of the Harclean Version of the 
Gospels (Plate LXXXIII) has been studied ex- 
tensively by Paul Kahle in Miscellanea Giovanni 
Mercati VI, 1946 (Studi e Testi no. 126), 208-33 ; 
the rather involved problem concerning the writings 
attributed to Macarios of Alexandria has been 
thoroughly discussed by H. Dorries, Symeon von 
Mesopotamien. Die Ueberlieferung der Messalia- 
nischen “ Makarius ”-Schriften, 1941 (Texte und 
Untersuchungen vol. 55.1), a work which is known 
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to the reviewer only from G. Graf, Geschichte der 
christlichen arabischen Literatur I, 1944 (Studi 
e Testi no. 118), 389-95. 

Place names mentioned in Syriac manuscripts 
often defy identification, especially when they refer 
to little known monasteries or insignificant villages. 
However, the historical geography of Syria and 
Mesopotamia has made substantial progress during 
the last decades, while Hatch satisfied himself with 
what the two Assemanis, Wright, and Zotenberg 
had been able to find out in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. An inquiry about the place 
names which have been left unexplained or even 
untransliterated would overrun the limits of a 
review ; let it only be remarked that S.n.g.l.’ on 
p. 226 and 231 (where it is misspelled S.y.g.1.’), 
and Q.r.w.n.g.l.w.r on p. 231 are respectively 
S(h)engalé and Cranangore, two names for the 
same city, the metropolitan see of the Nestorian 
Church in Malabar; and that S.d.n.’.y.1 on p. 


236 and 239 should almost certainly read Saidnaya, 
the well known monastery in Syria where a mir- 
aculous image of the Holy Virgin was worshipped. 

Finally, attention may be called to a few in- 
accuracies in transliteration: on pp. 61, 62, 73, 
and 150 Mubarrak should read Mubarak; on p. 
216 Slibaé Zka is to be preferred to Saliba Zaké; 
on p. 214 and 229 one would expect I86‘ (the 
Nestorian pronunciation) instead of Yéshi‘; on 
p- 250 Mafrig should perhaps read Mufrij or 
Mufarrij and Abu’l-Hair certainly Abu’l-Khair. 

These minor flaws, most of which are trifling, 
far from impairing the high standard of Pro- 
fessor Hatch’s achievement, only emphasize the 
number and variety of minute difficulties which 
he met in collecting and elucidating a huge mass 
of little known documents. His industry and 
scholarship in coping with them deserves unre- 
stricted admiration. 


G. Levi DELLA 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Remarques stylistiques sur les reliefs de Malatya. 
By Exrem Axurcat. Ankara Universitesi 
Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fakiiltesi Yayinlari 
No. 53; Arkeoloji Enstitiisii No. 3, Istanbul, 
1946. 


The reliefs of Malatya, a town in eastern Ana- 
tolia, belong to the class of so-called “ Hittite ” 
reliefs. Since the early 1870’s when the term 
“ Hittite ” was first applied by A. H. Sayce and 
W. Wright to a certain type of relief discovered at 
various sites of northern Syria and southeastern 
Anatolia, a large number of scholars have tried to 
determine the dates of these sculptures. To men- 
tion only a few: H. H. von der Osten, “ Four 
Sculptures from Marash,” Metropolitan Museum 
Studies II (1929), 112 ff.; J. Garstang, The Hit- 
tite Empire, London, 1929, passim; V. Christian, 
“Untersuchungen zur nordsyrisch-‘ hethitischen ’ 
Kunst,” Archiv fiir Orientforschung IX (1933-4) 
1 ff.; A. Moortgat, Die Bildende Kunst des Alten 
Orients und die Bergvélker, Berlin, 1932, passim. 

The above mentioned studies, however, have 
dealt in a more or less general fashion with “ Hit- 
tite” reliefs as one complex. The results of such 
work, though often producing valuable over all 
stylistic determinations, have failed to establish an 


acceptable relative chronology for the individual 
groups of reliefs. Without such a chronology the 
reliefs remain an unrelated mass of material. 

Akurgal’s approach differs somewhat from that 
of his predecessors. More thoroughly than any of 
them he has concentrated upon the reliefs deriving 
from one locality, in this case those of Malatya. 
With painstaking care he has analyzed these sculp- 
tures and established for many of their details 
relations with dated monuments. In this work he 
was able to take for granted the date of the rock 
reliefs of Yazilikaya and of a certain number of 
other Hittite sculptures as of the Great Hittite 
Empire (about 1400-1200 B.C.).1_\ The dates of 
these reliefs appear to have been definitely estab- 
lished by Bittel.2 Together with the Assyrian 
monuments they furnish most of Akurgal’s dating 
criteria, though the large amount of comparative 
material cited also includes works of Egypt and 
of the Aegean regions. 

On principle Akurgal agrees with Garstang’s and 


1Date according to H. G. Giiterbock, Guide to the 
Hittite Museum in the Bedesten at Ankara, Istanbul, 
1946, p. 54. 

2 Bittel, Naumann, Otto, Yazilikaya (61. Wissen- 
schaftliche Veréffentlichung der Deutschen Orientgesell- 
schaft, Berlin, 1941) (not available to the reviewer). 
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Christian’s division of the sculptures from Malatya 
into three groups. Of these the first group, the 
so-called lion gate, is the most important. It com- 
prises statues of two lions flanking a gateway and 
nine reliefs with religious scenes. The lion gate 
has formed the subject of a major publication by 
Delaporte who excavated the site.* Akurgal refers 
te this work for the illustrations of the reliefs. In 
turn, Akurgal’s study is an enlightning commen- 
tary on Delaporte’s publication. The reliefs of the 
lion gate comprise a number of scenes in which a 
king pours a libation to various deities,* one scene 
in which a queen is pictured in a similar action,® 
and the well known scene showing two gods fighting 
a serpent.® 

Akurgal dates this group of reliefs about 1050- 
900 B.C. (p. 115) ; that is, after the sculpture of 
Hittite Empire and before the bulk of reliefs pro- 
duced in the Late Hittite states. He bases this 
dating of the lion gate on an impressive number 
of arguments which are illustrated by clear and 
effective drawings. A few such arguments may be 
cited as examples. 

In the reliefs of the lion gate of Malatya the 
gods wear miters the cones of which are adorned 
by semi-circles. Such a decoration of divine miters 
can be found in reliefs of the Hittite Empire but 
not in any Late Hittite relief known at present. 
However, these semi-circles are reserved for the 
miters of major deities in the reliefs of Yazilikaya, 
whereas in those of Malatya they are worn also 
by minor gods, thus having become in the latter 
reliefs a general symbol of divinity. Moreover, in 
some of the reliefs of the lion gate the semi-circles 
are simplified into undulating lines. The fact that 
the semi-circles have lost their original significance 
and, in some cases also their original shape, indi- 
cates that the date of these Malatya reliefs should 
be placed somewhat lower than that of the sculp- 
tures belonging to the Hittite Empire. 

Another distinctive feature is the manner in 
which the hair of the gods is rendered. In Malatya 


3 Malatya (Mémoires de V’institut francais d’archéo- 
logie de Stamboul V, Paris, 1940). 

‘Delaporte, Malatya pls. XIX-XXI, XXII/, XXIIT/, 
XXIV; the same reliefs reproduced in H. TH. Bossert, 
Alt-Anatolien, Berlin, 1942, 770-772, 775, 777-779 two 
of the reliefs included by Moortgat, op. cit., pls. LXXIV/ 
2, LXXV/I1. 

® Delaporte, Malatya pl. XXIII/2; Bossert, Alt-Ana- 
tolien 768; Moortgat, op. cit. pl. LXXIV/1. 

*Delaporte, Malatya pl. XXII/2; Bossert, Alt-Ana- 
tolien 769; Moortgat, op. cit. pl. LX XXII. 


it is a thick mass descending to the elbows where 
it rises in a curl. In the works of the Hittite 
Empire the hair is similarly portrayed, though 
not as massively, whereas it is shown in very dif- 
ferent manner in the Late Hittite reliefs. There 
the hair is indicated by a double braid marked by 
hatchings. Like the semi-circles adorning the 
miters, the manner of portraying the hair in the 
reliefs of the lion gate shows considerable affinity 
with the works of the Hittite Empire, though not 
enough to indicate that they are contemporary. 

As a date ante quem for the lion gate Akurgal 
suggests the time of the Kargamis reliefs (which 
he places in the 8th or, at the earliest, in the 9th 
century B. C.). He arrives at this conclusion after 
comparing the lion gate relief showing a libation 
before the weather god in his chariot‘ to a relief 
from Kargamis which pictures the same theme.’ 
One of the divergencies between these two render- 
ings of the subject is the appearance of Assyrian 
elements in the attire of the figure who pours a 
libation in the relief from Kargamis, whereas no 
Assyrian influence can be discerned in the Malatya 
relief or, for that matter, in any of the lion gate 
series. By placing the latter between the middle 
of the 11th and the end of the 10th century B.C., 
Akurgal takes account of the lack of Assyrian in- 
fluence which he explains by the historical situa- 
tion. At that time Malatya was apparently outside 
the Assyrian sphere of influence, since the Assyrian 
records mention Malatya only at the time of Tig- 
lathpileser I in the 12th century B.C., and after 
that not until the time of Shalmaneser III in the 
middle of the 9th century B. C. 

In this dating of the lion gate Akurgal did not 
refer to the results of Delaporte’s excavation be- 
cause he found the latter’s statements to be some- 
what equivocal. According to Akurgal (p. 107 and 
113), Delaporte had, at first, placed the lion gate 
in earlier layers and had only subsequently rein- 
terpreted the stratigraphic evidence to fit a lower 
date suggested to him by the study of the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions of the reliefs. 

These hieroglyphic inscriptions likewise fur- 
nished the dating criteria for Bossert who discussed 


7 Delaporte, Malatya pl. XXIV; Bossert, Alt-Anatolien 
778; I. J. Gelb, Hittite Hieroglyphic Monuments (Ori- 
ental Institute Publications XLV, Chicago, 1939) pl. 
LXVI/45. 

®D. G. Hogarth and C. L. Woolley, Preliminary Re- 
port on the Excavations at Djerabis II, London, 1921 
pl. B, 30a. 
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the chronology of the sculptures from Malatya in a 
recently published article.? The inscriptions, of 
which there are earlier and later ones on the reliefs, 
all contain the name of a king: Sulumal. Bossert, 
basing his statement on the shape of the hiero- 
glyphs, identified the Sulumal of the earlier in- 
scriptions (who was the builder of the lion gate), 
with a king who reigned about 875 B. C. 

This reviewer is not in a position to judge 
whether or not such paleographic evidence fur- 
nishes unquestionable proof for the dating of the 
monuments under discussion. In general, it may 
be hoped that the results of paleographic and philo- 
logical research, as well as those obtained from a 
stylistic analysis will, eventually be brought to 
coincide. At any rate, for the time being Akurgal 
has established the date of the lion gate within a 
margin of two centuries. Moreover, he has defined 
the stylistic character of the reliefs in such detail 
that the group may now serve as a fixed point in 
a relative chronology of “ Hittite ” sculpture. 

Akurgal’s second group among the reliefs of 
Malatya includes two reliefs, each showing a hunt 
from a chariot: a lion and a stag hunt.** Ac- 
cording to Bossert the origin of the stag hunt in 
Malatya is not assured, since the earliest informa- 
tion about the relief states that it was found in the 
region of Harput.'*? However, in view of the close 
stylistic relation between the stag and the lion hunt 
relief, Akurgal was fully justified in treating them 
together in the course of his analysis. 

After careful comparison with Assyrian monu- 
ments Akurgal dates the stag hunt in the first half 
of the 9th century B.C., the lion hunt in the 
second half of that century. Since this dating 
seems entirely satisfactory, it is immaterial that 
Akurgal made an error by using a colored enamel 
from Ashur 1* as an “earlier” work of Assyrian 
art for purposes of comparison. Following Andrae’s 
statements concerning this enamel, Akurgal be- 


*“Zur Chronologie der Skulpturen von Malatya,” 
“Felsefe Arkivi” II (Heft 1-2, 1947). 

*Delaporte, Malatya pl. XXXII/2; Bossert, Alt- 
Anatolien 767. 

Delaporte, Malatya pl. XXXITI/1; Bossert, Alt- 
Anatolien 764; Moortgat, op. cit. pl. XXX. 

* Asia (Literarische Fakultat der Universitit Istanbul 
Nr. 323, Istanbul, 1948) p- 18. 


**W. Andrae, Coloured Ceramics from Ashur, London, 
1925 pl. 6. 


lieved it to have been made at the time of Tiglath- 
pileser I, in the 12th century B. C., whereas Weid- 
ner has proved conclusively that it was made at the 
time of Sargon II, in the latter half of the 8th 
century B. 

A third relief included by Akurgal in this group 
has only part of a chariot scene preserved, while its 
principal subject is a banquet.'® He suggests that 
this relief might have to be dated late in the 8th 
century since the spokes of the wheel appear to be 
tapering toward the end, a feature found in As- 
syrian art at the time of Sargon II. Bossert who 
discussed this relief from the point of view of its 
hieroglyphic inscription arrived at a somewhat 
earlier date.?® 

A third group of reliefs from Malatya (not 
reproduced in Delaporte’s work), is made up of 
three blocks. The first of these is engraved on three 
sides showing respectively a bull on a mountain, a 
weather god and a winged genius.’7 The second 
block has a genius corresponding to the first,?® and 
the third block shows two lion-headed demons 
flanking a sacred tree.’® 

Akurgal dates these reliefs about 850-750 B.C., 
in the period of Assyrian dominance in Malatya. 
In this he agrees with Christian who discussed the 
Assyrianizing character of this group. It is re- 
grettable, however, that Akurgal did not attempt 
to solve the problems raised by Christian concern- 
ing these sculptures. In his analysis of the reliefs, 
especially of those picturing the genii, Christian 
pointed out that their Assyrianizing appearance is 
due to a number of features only very few of which 
are Neo-Assyrian. The crowns of the genii, for 
example, correspond to a Neo-Babylonian rather 
than to a Neo-Assyrian type of head gear. At the 
conclusion of his analysis Christian introduced the 
term “western” instead of Assyrian to describe 
the foreign elements that can be discerned in the 
reliefs. He then suggested that these western 


14 Assyrische Emailgemiilde vom achten Feldzuge 
Sargons II,” Archiv fiir Orientforschung III, 1 ff. 

15 Delaporte, Malatya pl. XXXIII; Bossert, Alt-Ana- 
tolien 765; Moortgat, op. cit. pl. LVII. 

16“ Felsefe Arkivi” II, 100. 

17H. H. von der Osten, “ Exploration in Hittite Asia 
Minor 1927-28,” Oriental Institute Communications no. 
6, figs. 104-6. 

18Von der Osten, op. cit., fig. 107; Bossert, Alt- 
Anatolien 774. 

#°Von der Osten op. cit., fig. 108: Bossert Alt- 
Anatolien 776. 
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elements entered Malatya by way of Urartu.” In 
effect, Malatya may have been exposed to Urartian 
influence in the 8th century B. C., since historical 
references point to political ties between the two 
countries from about 804 B.C. to the time of 
Tiglathpileser III.** Nevertheless, Christian’s 
theory would have to be supplemented by tangible 


archaeological evidence before it can be accepted. 


It is to be hoped that, at some future date, 
Akurgal will take up these problems concerning the 
latest reliefs from Malatya—and that he will then 
apply to this group the same thorough method 
which as produced such admirable results for the 
earlier reliefs. 


EpitH Porapa 


Grammaire du tibétain littéraire. By JAcQUES 
Bacor. Pp. 86. Paris, Libraire d’Amérique 
et d’Orient, 1946." 


1.0 Bacot is concerned almost exclusively, in 
this grammar, with the description of literary 
Tibetan, which is a somewhat artificial language 
created through the process of translating Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts into Tibetan in the 7th c. a. Dp. The 
transference of abstract and metaphysical meanings 
from one level of culture to another, as attempted 
in these translations, involves interesting technical 
problems (cf. 2.0 below). Bacot sections his book 
thus: I. Caractéres de la langue tibétaine. Langue 
écrite et langue parlée ; II. Morphologie syllabique ; 
III. Morphologie flexionnelle, with an appendix 
containing discussion of honorific forms, the 
spoken language, pronunciation of the written 
language, cursive and ornamental writing systems. 
His criteria for descriptive statements about 
Tibetan are semantic, cultural, and formal (dis- 
tributional). The two morphological sections 
(Morphologie syllabique and Morphologie flexion- 
nelle) deal with inter-referred classes of mor- 
phemes in sequence, with a distinction between 
referred classes based on the identification of 
“ inflectional ” morphemes (== free/bound distinc- 
tion). Morphologie syllabique treats mainly the 
noun stem and its occurrence with certain par- 
ticles; Morphologie flexionnelle relates to verb 
stems and inflectional morphemes. 


1.1 In stating the nature and purpose of his 
book Bacot says: “Son point de départ n’est pas 
notre propre connaissance des catégories qui font 
Yobjet de la grammaire européenne. Une gram- 
maire ainsi basée se bornerait a énumerer, pour 


2° Christian, op. cit., p. 22. 

*1 Delaporte, Malatya pp. 44-47. 

1 Also by this writer: Slokas grammaticaux de Thon 
mi Sambota, Paris, 1928. 


chaque catégorie, les équivalences tibétaines corre- 
spondant aux diverses formes frangaises.... La 
présente grammaire est au contraire une synthése 
de la morphologie, basée sur la méthode d’enseigne- 
ment indigéne qui, elle-méme, est celle des gram- 
mairiens indiens de sanscrit.... Une telle vue 
synthétique de la morphologie géne sans doute tout 
d’abord nos habitudes de classement. Mais elle 
fera dans la suite mieux pénétrer la pensee, méme 
la plus nuancée, que les morphémes expriment.” 
(p. 5) Thus, dependency on European traditions 
of linguistic description is disavowed (cf. state- 
ments 2. and 3. in 2.1 below), an “ indigenous” 
frame of reference is supplied, and a claim of 
superior efficacy in psycho-linguistic description 
is put forward. 


2.0 The implications of the method followed 
by the translators of Sanskrit texts into Tibetan 
are of some interest to Bacot. He says: 1. “ Ainsi 
la pauvreté méme du tibétain, morphologie et 
vocabulaire, est le secret de sa richesse. I] s’est 
prété a toutes les exigences d’une penseé nouvelle. 
Et il l’a traduite plus facilement que ne le font 
nos langues si riches de termes, mais modelées et 
figées sur d’autres concepts. Nous ne traduisons 
au mieux que par termes analogues ou approxi- 
matifs, alors que le tibétain, vierge de tout pré- 
concept, a décalqué les textes sanscrits en emprun- 
tant leurs sens aux mots mémes qu’il traduisait.” 
2. “ I] donne la preuve historique que les éléments 
d’une langue concréte, sans écriture, limitée 4 
Vexpression des besoins de la vie matérielle e 
sociale, peut fournir, par analogies successives, tous 
les termes abstraits et la syntaxe nécessaires 4 la 
spéculation philosophique.” (p. 64) These state- 
ments relate to criteria of comparative judgment 
concerning the semantic-formal adaptability of 
languages to acculturative techniques (e. g. trans- 
lation). There is obvious reference also to the 
problem of homonymy in Tibetan. The distinction 
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between approximate and exact translations (1.) 
may be restated as an opposition of neologism 
(=new sequence or new co-occurrence of old 
sequences) versus accommodation (= old sequence 
plus new meaning). 


2.1 Certain of the semantic reference patterns 
which underlie Bacot’s work may be illustrated by 
quotations: 1. “. . . les mots vides de sens quand 
ils sont isolés et qui ne servent qu’a établir un 
rapport entre les autres mots, les mots pleins.” 
(p. 15) This concept of semantically empty and 
full words (or morphemes) is here referred to the 
Indic adapters of Tibetan. It implies a semantic 
dichotomy of relators and relatees, and, by its 
reference to isolated sequences it suggests a (cul- 
tural) criterion for word boundary, based on 
meaning-tags. 

2. “ Nous conserverons 4 cing cas tibétains les 
noms de la déclinaison latine, bien qu’ils ne tra- 
duisent pas leurs noms tibétains et bien que les 
cas latins ne correspondent pas rigoureusement aux 
mémes cas tibétains.” (p. 19) Here there appears 
to be a serving of pragmatic purposes quite 
definitely removed from rigorous scientific state- 
ment. Meaning categories for Tibetan are repre- 
sented by approximate reference to traditional 
Latin categories. 


8. “On voit par ce tableau de la déclinaison 
que des mémes particules sont communes a un 


grand nombre de cas. Des mémes formes... 
expriment par consequent des rapports différents.” 
(p. 20) This is clearly an avowal of the primacy 
of semantic criteria in Bacot’s analysis. Formal 
similarities and contrasts are conditioned by a pre- 
established meaning taxonomy (cases) and by a 
semantic principle of homonymy. 

4. “Grace 4 cette solidarité entre les termes, 
ceux-ci ont avant tout une valeur de position.” 
(p. 63) The statement seems to mean that envir- 
onments are important for the determination of 
the meanings or kinds of reference of certain 
morphemes. This is a linguistic truism. 

2.2 Bacot states a “ civilized ”—“ primitive ” 
contrast: “Si on rapproche les notions, assez dis- 
tinctes pour des civilisés, exprimées en tibétain 
par les mémes morphémes, comme les différents 
rapports de dépendance, la négation et le féminin, 
la provenance dans l’espace et dans le temps ver- 
bal, cette derniére et la causalité, celle-ci et le passé, 
etc., on percoit un type assez simple et peut-étre 
primitif de langage, et la genése d’une morphologie 
a base d’analogie.” (p. 63) This passage seems to 
imply the application of systems of inference to 
the problem of linguistic evolution, including ter- 
minological reference to language “types,” and 
based on the occurrence or association of multiple 
meanings (distinguished according to some or 
other criteria) with a single sequence (homonymy). 


W. D. Preston 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Through the interest and generosity of the late Louise 
Wallace Hackney a sum of money from her estate has 
been bequeathed to the American Oriental Society for 
the establishment of a scholarship to be called the 
Louise Wallace Hackney Scholarship. 

This scholarship, according to the terms of Miss 
Hackney’s generous bequest, is to be used for “ The 
study of Chinese art, with special relation to painting ” 
and for “the translation into English of works upon 
said subject.” It is further stated that the scholarship 
“shall be given to individuals alone who are citizens 
of the United States.” The scholarship is not open to 
scholars of recognized standing but “shall be given to 
either men or women who show aptitude or promise in 
the said field of learning.” It is contemplated that as 
soon as the income will permit, a scholarship may be 
given at appropriate intervals under the following 
conditions : 


1. Candidacy is limited to graduate students who 
have successfully completed at least the third year of 
Chinese language study at a recognized university and 


have appropriate knowledge of Chinese history and the 
history of art. 

2. The scholarship tenure will be devoted primarily 
to research on actual paintings, necessitating the acqui- 
sition of competence in reading and translating colo. 
phons and seals thereon, and the use of various Chinese 
source materials; consequently it shall be spent in a 
museum where both paintings and adequate language 
guidance are available. 

3. Renewals of appointment are possible though not 
considered usual. In case of a renewal another program 
suitable to the needs of the case may be approved by 
the Committee. 

4, Applications should be addressed to the Chairman 
of the Committee, Archibald G. Wenley, Director, Freer 
Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington 23, 
D.C. They should include a complete statement of 
qualifications of the candidate, a small recent photo- 
graph, and reference to at least two sponsors who should 
be recognized scholars in the fields of Chinese language 
and culture. 


JEAN CAPART 
(1877-1947 ) 


In the death of Jean Capart in June 1947, Egyptology 
lost one of its most energetic and capable practitioners, 
and his many friends in Europe and America mourn the 
disappearance of a salient and stimulating personality. 
Prof. Capart was well-known in the United States which 
he visited nine times between 1924 and 1939. He had 
also visited Canada and several countries of South 
America. 

Jean Capart became interested in ancient Egypt at an 
early age and began to teach himself to read hiero- 
glyphic, but since there were no Egyptological courses 
in Belgian universities at that time he studied law at 
the University of Brussels, taking his doctorate in 1898. 
He later studied Egyptian with Wiedemann at Bonn. 
His work was largely in the spheres of archaeology and 
the history of art and he did not claim to be a specialist 
on the philological side, but he read and taught both 
hieroglyphic and hieratic. 

In 1900 Capart became conservateur-adjoint of the 
Egyptian collection of the Musée Royaux du Cinquan- 
tenaire at Brussels. His first important work, Débuts 
de VArt en Egypte, appeared in 1903-4. He soon under- 
took a revision and in 1905 an English edition of the 
revised work was issued under the title Primitive Art in 
Egypt. The two volumes of his Recueil de Monuments 
Egyptiens appeared in 1902 and 1905. Meanwhile Capart 
had been devoting himself to the task of improving and 
enlarging the collection of his museum. In 1905 he was 
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able to obtain from Maspero, then Director General of 
the Egyptian Antiquities Service, the decorated chambers 
of an Old Kingdom mastabeh tomb which he re-erected in 
Brussels. He began early to give courses at the Uni- 
versity of Liége and taught also at the University of 
Brussels. In 1907 he published his well-known Rue de 
Tombeaux & Saqqarah. 

In 1912 Capart had become conservateur of the 
Egyptian collection of the Musées Royaux and he was 
requested by the administration to create a Secretariat 
for the museums. In preparing himself for this new 
responsibility he read a number of formidable works 
the administration of public services. From this time 
onward he became increasingly involved in matters of 
administration and finance, which he managed effectively, 
but his great energy enabled him to carry on bis 
scholarly work in spite of them. In 1920 appeared his 
Legons sur VArt Egyptien which later were revised and 
expanded into three volumes on architecture, sculpture, 
and the graphic arts. 

One of Capart’s greatest contributions to Egyptology 
was his organization of the Fondation fgyptologiq' 
Reine Elisabeth in 1923, and his direction of its activi 
ties from then until his death. The celebration in 192 
of the centenary of the decipherment of Egyptian hier 
glyphic writing by Champollion, and the discovery, ™ 
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joined Queen Elisabeth and Prince Leopold in Egypt and 
accompanied them to the burial chamber of Tit-‘ankh- 
Amin. While in Egypt he succeeded in interesting 
prosperous Belgians resident there and Egyptian friends 
of Belgium in the foundation of an Egyptological in- 
stitute which would have its headquarters in the Museum 
at Brussels. The Queen of the Belgians lent her name 
and her support, and Belgians, other Europeans, and 
Americans became members. Capart was named Director 
of the new foundation and by his enthusiastic energy 
was able to draw out public and private funds for the 
extensive enlargement of his museum. In 1925 he became 
Conservateur en chef of the Museum but was able to 
continue planning the activities of the Fondation Egypt- 
ologique. The library was greatly expanded, and Capart 
was able to travel to Egypt to purchase antiquities and 
to inspect the excavations being carried on there. He 
was constantly adding to the foundation’s collections of 
photographs and lantern slides of objects in Egypt and 
in the museums of countries on both sides of the 
Atlantic. One of the most useful services of the Fonda- 
tion began in 1934. It was the issue, twice a year until 
Belgium became involved in the war, of an Egyptological 
bibliography, in the form of library cards, of all books, 
articles and reviews in the field which had appeared or 
had come to the knowledge of the editors in the 
preceding few months. 

In 1924 M. Capart published the first volume of his 
Art Egyptien containing a general introduction and his 
treatment of the art of the Old and Middle Kingdoms. 
it is hoped that it will be possible to publish another 
volume from his notes. In 1925 was issued his full and 
masterly synthesis of the art and history of the New 
Kingdom entitled Thébes, la glorie d’un grand passé, 
and in 1930 a similar synthesis for the Old Kingdom, 
Memphis, & Vombre des pyramides. He established in 
1925 the journal Chronique d’Egypte to serve as the 
bulletin of his foundation, a most useful publication 
containing articles, book reviews and archaeological news. 
It includes a section on Graeco-Roman Egypt. In 1927 
and 1931 Capart published the well-known and sump- 
tuous volumes of his Documents pour servir a Vétude 
de Vart égyptien. Fortunately a third volume, completed 
at the outbreak of the war, is ready for publication. 

From 1931 to 1939 Capart served as Advisory Curator 
of the Egyptian Department at the Brooklyn Museum, 
New York, coming every year to America for a visit. 
He added to the collection some important objects, in- 
cluding the great Wilbour Papyrus. In 1936 he published 
the Egyptian correspondence of Charles E. Wilbour, 
in the possession of the Museum. 


In 1935 the Egyptian objects belonging to King Leo- 
pold II were turned over by his grandson, Leopold III 
to the Musées du Cinquantenaire. Among these objects 
was a hollow wooden statuette of Osiris, a type made to 
contain a funerary papyrus. In first examining the 
piece Prof. Capart noticed the end of a roll of papyrus 
within the figure and assumed it was of the rather 
uninteresting type appropriate to such a statuette. How- 
ever, when an opportunity arrived for unrolling the 
papyrus, the roll proved to be of very great interest for 
it was nothing else than the lost upper half of a roll 
whose lower half is in the Pierpont Morgan Library in 
New York and has been known for nearly seventy years 
as the Amherst Papyrus, from the name of its former 
owner, Lord Amherst of Hackney. The papyrus is a 
report of the trials of robbers of royal tombs in the XX 
Dynasty. 

In 1937 Capart was able to begin a task he had long 
wished to undertake: the excavation of the temple en- 
closure at El Kab, shrine of the goddess Nekhiabet, the 
ancient tutelary deity of Upper Egypt. He dug there for 
three years until the war intervened, and each year he 
published a preliminary report in the Annales du Service 
des Antiquities de V’ Egypte. Other papers relating to 
his work at El Kab have also appeared. In the autumn 
of 1945 Capart returned to El Kab for what proved his 
last season of excavation. 

Capart had a great and intimate knowledge of Egyptian 
Art. Few others of his time were so competent in cor- 
rectly dating a piece or detecting a forgery. He was 
interested in the re-use of Egyptian monuments by later 
dynasties and some of his colleagues were occasionally 
taken aback when he claimed to see evidence of this 
in their museums. 

Intensely devoted as he was to his profession and to 
his multifarious responsibilities Capart was as far as 
possible from being a dry-as-dust professor. He was full 
of humor and greatly interested in many things beside 
Egyptology. He was able to secure the enthusiastic 
loyalty of his colleagues at Brussels, whose warm tri- 
butes appeared in the issue no. 44 of the Chronique 
WVEgypte (July 1947). Prof. Capart was a Roman 
Catholic and was strongly attached to his church, about 
whose history he was well informed. For his friends 
and his colleagues in Egyptology his departure from 
these scenes leaves a void which can scarcely be filled. 


LuDLow BULL 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM oF ART, 


